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charged for on the French seale; wl 
the German language is spoken wit 
the Ollendortian 





aecent and Marzipa 
sold in its pristine purity. 

One goes on a May day from F 
Avenue to Little Italy or France; 
Greater Germany or Russia or Polar 
to the places where Armenian, Greek, a 
Svrian faces are met at eve ry turn, | 
same clear sky, which is one of the pn 
jess possessions of New York, is 
thes« sections, but the streets are cro 
ed with men and women and children 
tore igen birth: block atter block, as 
as the eye can reach, is solidly mi 
ip of tenem nt-hous 3, and these hous 
are crowded with a vast population 
strangers in a In 
world, trving to lea 
its language an 
ways. In that long 
vista of monotonou 
bloeks, entrenched b 
hind a network 
tire-escapes that op 
presses one with 
sense of lurking dis 
aster, the difhculties 
and problems not 
mily of municipal 
but of national life 
are presented in thei 
most acute forms. 

The magnitude, 
beth of foreign popu- 
lation and of the prob- 
lems which it creates, 
is brought before thi 
imagination in a 
startling way by the 
fact that about five 
hundred and _ seventy 
thousand children liv 
in the tenement 
houses of Manhattan 
and the Bronx—a city 
of children! These 
children are of for- 
eign parentage; many 
of them have not 
learned to speak Eng- 
lish. Eighteen languages were spoken 
in New York before the war of the Revo 
lution, and that number has now risen 
to sixty six or seven. There is a school 
in the Syrian district of the city in which, 
it is reported, twenty-nine languages and 


SINGING THE WIND SONG 
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natu! 


ng of this host of children,—not 









by the forms f law, but in 
spirit, temper, habit, and speech, 

s this army of children 
om Europe or of recently im- 
migrated parents to be trans- 


ormed 






into an army of Amer- 






ean citizens ¢ 






Much is being done for men 


ls a. 






{ and women in the sec congested 
: quarters; more, probably, by the 
atmosphere in which they live 






¢ bined; but the most searching, 


effective, and fruitful work is 
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LUNCHEON-TIME—THE LITTLE SERVING-MAID 












than by all other agencies com- TYPES OF TENEMENT 





CHILDREN IN THE KINDERGARTENS 
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, : be neg done with the children. They are he us section, and are dismayed by the 

4S full ef love of country; eager to assert crowds in the streets, the faces and 
: their Americanism on all occasions and speech, the hordes of children pouring out 
otten in very humorous Ways; but they of the narrow doorways and playing at 
sorely need training in the rudiments of the risk of life and limb on the pave 

; wholesome living. Education is the only ments, go into one of the free kinder 

means by which the vy can be made sate, gartens conducted by the New York 

healthful, law-abiding, and self-support- Kindergarten Association or by some 

: ing men and women. religious or other organized body. You 

; If vou have come from Fifth Avenue, find yourself at onee in another world. 

: y where the wealth and solidity of the city The room is large, well lighted and 

My stand out with a touch of arrogance ventilated; there are flowers in the win- 
under the clear sky, into the tenement- dows and in boxes and _ pots about 

the room; in the season 

there are big branches 

of apple, peach, and 

cherry blossoms, or 

great masses of lilac 
boughs bringing _ the 

* freshness and fragrance 











of the country with 
them; there is an aqua 
rium in which gold- 
fishes, dear to children 
of all races, are swim- 
ming; there is a piano 
which is in constant 
service: the colors of 
the wall and ceiling are 
harmonious, and the 
level spaces are hung 
with reliefs of the Della 
Robbia children, of Ma- 
donnas, and of the most 
striking and beautiful 
pieces of sculpture ; 
with good reproductions 
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TYPICAL SCENE IN ONE OF THE FREE KINDERGARTENS IN NEW YORK 
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in color or in black and white of well- 
: , known pictures selected because they are 
| beautiful and beeause they have an edu- 
; cational value. Out of the windows your 
: 
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fe 3 eye rests on apparently endless rows of 
: } crowded tenement-houses; within, there 
| re order, beauty, music, pictures, flowers, 
and the atmosphere of the finest civiliza- 
' t ! At the very threshold the children 
i come face to face with a contrast of sur- 
‘ roundings and conditions the meaning of 
\ f which cannot escape the dullest mind. 
i ; In this bright, spacious room there are 
} ; fitty or sixty of these boys and girls be- 
tr tween the ages of three and six. They 
. have come from the tenement-houses, 














where they belong to large families living 











in one, two, or three rooms. There is 








no privacy in these homes because there 








is no space for it; privacy is denied 
the very poor. There is no place of 
quiet, apart from the work of cooking, 
washing, and eating by which the family 
life is earried on. On hot days the moth- 
er has no place to send her children where 
they can play by themselves; on hot eve- 












































nings there is no escape within-doors from 
that 








closeness of contact, that pressure 
, which would be intolerable 





of personality 
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to people accustomed to space and 
and which must be oppressive and irrit 
ting to those who have never known a 
other condition. The oppressiveness a 
irritation of being crowded together wit 
out chance of escape are features of te 
ment-house life which people in comfor 
able conditions scarcely comprehend. | 
is the necessity of getting out of roon 
made almost intolerable on summer 
nings by the heat and odor of cookir 
and getting a little space in which 


breathe and a taste of lil 
erty of action, that makes t] 
saloon not simply a plac 
where liquors are sold, bu 
where the needs of human ly 
ings are understood and met 

Out of such hot, crowd 
places this group of childre: 
has come into this large, 
well-aired, and _ attractiy 
room. They have already bi 
gun to feel the influence 
the school, because the Vy ar 
clean. They have fathers 
who are industrious and anx 
ious to do well by their fam 
ilies; they have mothers wh 
are overworked and underf« 
so far as the higher interests 
and finer needs of women ar 
concerned. There are behind these chil 
dren the same affection and devotion t 
which children more fortunately placed 
are heirs; but it is one thing to keep 
children clean in ample rooms, with all 
the facilities of cleanliness at hand, and 
quite another thing to keep them clean 
under tenement-house conditions. When 
these children arrive at the kindergar 
ten with hands and faces thoroughly 
scoured they have already learned thi 
first lesson in wholesome living and ta- 
ken the first step in the long process of 
real naturalization. 

And their mothers have learned the 
same lesson. It is touching to see the 
pride these mothers take in getting th 
grime of poverty off those hands and 
faces, and the beautiful affection which 
shines in their eyes when they come to 
the kindergarten on special oceasions. 
They are, in fact, quite as much the 
pupils of the kindergartens as are the 
children; and no small part of the work 
of the 


kindergartner is the service she 
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rs of her little gr 

ll; visits them in 

their friend in any 
rouble; brings them together 
classes and, as a companion 
a teacher, gives them sug 
thods of more wholesome 
kindergarten in the ten 
ouse quarter is a fountain whence 


ims ifluence that penetrat 
if homes ind earry cleanliness, 
manners, and higher standards 
vith them. 
ne o'clock in the morning the 
vho without access to a kinder 
would be playing in the dark 
irways of tenement 1Cle! for making 
crowded streets, come mu | ZX ror 1) ne pur 
and are met with a smile 0 » an t] fe s de veloped 
| a bow or a shake of the hand by two I naking of all na f animals 
dergartners. They have had already a and structures in clay. n the sand 
on in cleanliness; they now have one table a ange little gar ra minia 
ourtesy. They are recognized as mem- ture grove is in process of growth 
s of society the moment they cross the at twigs, flower stems, and 
threshold. <A note is struck on the ml. ‘ at hand three or 
no and the little group falls in line; ing with precision 
march with a 
ell - defined 
hythm is played 
nd the line ad- 
inces a com- 
osite company, 
vith Italian, 
Trish, Hebre Ww, 
German, and Rus- 
sian faces, but 
there is always an 
American flag it 
the room ! A 
or circles 
formed, and a 
morning hymn is 
sung. The kin 
dergarten has no 
creed, but it 
religious to 


very root as all 


fundamental edu- 


cation must be. 
Its music is sim- 
ple, sweet, and 
poetic, and is on 
of the very few 
means of educa- 
ting the imagina- 
tion in use in 
modern schools. THE CEREMONY OF FAREWELL 





rEACHER” 


FROM 


a 
- 
< 








THE FREE 


if colored under direction 


ré otf the 


the 


paper, 


kindergartners, and are 


various angles, lines, and 


rning 
ideas 


and 


and getting their earliest 


1ers 


“ horizontal,” “ vertical,” “ acute,” 


TUS 


Presently a note on the piano an- 


unces that occupations are at end 
d that the 


roebel has ope ned the eyes of the whole 


an 


time for play has come. 


Vestern world to the place and uses of 
ay in real education, and in one form 
ther this the 
uman spirit has been utilized in every 
of The of the 
indergarten to be found in 
the real plays of children; for Froebel 
the of the kindergarten 
n a eareful study of the psychology of 
he child. What the child does instinct- 
vely in his happiest hours out-of-doors 


al earliest activity of 


rade training. 


germs 
plays are 


ased training 


e does with intelligence in the kinder- 
Absorbed to be 


pure play, he learns his relations to other 


rarten. in what seems 
tildren and to the world about him, and 
he forms and qualities of the objects 
vith which that world. 
All the much of the 
vork of the world are made familiar to 


he ehild. He 


sometimes a 


he has to do in 


occupations and 


is sometimes a shoemaker, 
sometimes a 
he the 
knows how 


farmer, ear- 


miller hears wind 
his mill 


before it 


penter ; 


as a 


turning and grain 


is grown comes to his hopper, 
is taken 
that 
he has not only a trade but a social duty, 
and that the miller, the shoemaker, and 
the carpenter not only work for a living 
He learns in play how 
the birds live and care for their young, 


and what is done with it after it 


away; and he comes to understand 


but for society. 


hew animals conduct the business of life, 
and how flowers and grains ripen and 
bloom each after its kind. 

At twelve o’clock there is another pro- 
cession, gzood-byes are said, and courtesies 
made to the teachers, and the company 
runs home with smiling faces. 

The 


because 


kindergarten has been criticised 
there mechanical kinder- 


rartens; for, unfortunately, the training- 


are 


schools sometimes share the fate of the 
normal schools and give certificates to 
If 


closed, however, be- 


incompetent and uninspired women. 
to be 
cause some instructors are not up to the 
requirements of their work there would 


schools were 
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KINDERGARTEN, 


a speedy end of formal education. 


a good deal of erit 
the ki 


contusi 


Phe rr has bee n icism 


of what nder 


do, 


based on ignorance 
pre to 
tween the purposes and functions of the 


garten on mn be- 


poses 
kindergarten and the primary school; and 
there has been considerable criticism be- 
cause of lack of imagination on the part 
of the eri The person of literal mind 
who believes that education is a 


eritics, ‘ 
process 
of turning out keen, sharp, mechanically 
accurate men and women, fails entirely 
to understand the spiritual idea of bring- 
and 


ing the human spirit into original 


personal relations with God, nature, art, 


Nor does the eritie of this 


and the race. 
practical turn of mind comprehend the 
offered the 


three 


educational opportunity by 


critical years between and six, 
when every child is making the discovery 
of 


the world and of himself, is passing 
from the shelter of the home to the free 
field of and is 
his soul first 


are io color and shape his thought and 


his age, receiving into 


those impressions which 
put their impress on his character to the 
very end. 

A description of the free kindergarten 
affords no opportunity to explain with 
any detail the principles which undertie 
kindergarten methods and practice, nor 
to point out the groundlessness of most of 
must suffice here to 
picture the sections of the city in which 


this criticism: it 
these schools are established, the charac- 
ter of the population from which pupils 
are drawn, and the form and manner of 
the ministry of the kindergarten, to par- 
nts, children, and the community. 

The kindergarten, 
fourteen hundred dollars a 
ducted by the New York 
Association, is the most searching educa- 
of the 
children of foreign-born parents into the 
spirit of American life and the fellow- 
It begins 


free which costs 


year con- 


as 
Kindergarten 


tion 


foreign-born children or of 


ship of American citizenship. 
earliest; it sows in virgin soil; it plants 
the fruitful, far- 
reaching ideas of life, of service, of so- 


most beneficent, and 
It brings into the school- 
of a 
religion, nature, art, and humanity; it 
leads the child to the feet of the race 
and tells him in a magical hour the sto- 
rv of his ancestry, his world, his soul, 
and his destiny. 


ciety, of beauty. 


room, teachers neglected class, 


as 
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HE rising sun had not yet drunk 

the dew from the grass in the door- 

vard of the lone cabin when the 
man mounted the forward hub of the 
prairic-schooner and bent a final glance 
into the dusky interior to make sure that 
nothing had been forgotten. He inven- 
toried the contents with his eye: a mat- 
tress for his wife, baby boy, and little 
Nellie to sleep on; blankets and com- 
forters—somewhat faded and ragged—for 
himself and Roy to make a bunk of, on 
the ground; a box of extra clothing, 
cooking utensils, lantern, rope, shotgun, 
family Bible—badly shattered—and a 
hen-coop, containing seven pullets, lash- 
ed to the end-gate. A wooden bucket 
hung from the rear axletree, to which 
was also chained a black and white setter. 
The only superfluous article seemed to be 
a little mahogany bureau, battered and 
warped, but still retaining an air of dis- 
tinction which set it apart from the other 
tawdry furnishings, and marked it as a 
family treasure. 

Daggett stepped to the ground again, 
and, folding his arms, swept his dull, 
faded eyes over the limitless savanna, 
still gray with the mists of night. Here, 
for five weary, heart-breaking years, he 
had pitted his puny arm against rebel- 
lious Nature and fought the elements on 
their chosen ground. He had been eaten 
up by grasshoppers; tossed by cyclones; 
alternately scorched by strange, hot 
winds and frozen by shrieking blizzards; 
desiceated by droughts and flooded by 
cloudbursts. His horses and eattle had 
sickened and died; his wife had faded 
and grown old in a day; one of his chil- 
dren had been laid under the tough, 
matted sod which almost turned the edge 
of a plough; and he, never rich, had 
grown poorer and poorer. It was not 
strange, perhaps, that he had come to 
look upon that vast, treeless expanse, the 
playground of elemental passions, as a 
monster lying in wait for his blood. 


Back to 


BY ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


Indiana 





“The curse of God upon you, I hat 
you!” he burst out, with the sudden fw 
which the clements had taught him. Bu 
a better mood instantly following, his 
eyes softened with a light to which they 
had long been strange. “ Back to God’ 
country—back to Indiana!” he exclaimed, 
and laughed aloud. 

Roy, his nine-year-old boy, looked w 
at the unusual sound; but his father had 
plunged into the dismantled cabin again. 
He returned with a can of green paint 
in his hand, and had soon roughly let 
tered the canvas wagon-top with the in- 
spired words, on one side, “ Back to 
God’s Country ”. on the other, “ Back 
to Indiana.” Then hurling the can of 
paint out into the sunburnt grass with 
all his strength, he cried, gayly, “ There, 
grasshoppers, eat that—you fiddlin’ de- 
mons that air so fond of green stuff!” 

A stooped, flat - breasted woman, but 
with the remnants of beauty still cling- 
ing to her thin, pale face, came around 
the corner of the house. She, too, had 
been taking a last look about. A_ black 
eat alternately trotted in front of her 
and arched its back across her skirts. 

“Rufus, I feel as if we ought to take 
the cat,” said she, hesitatingly. “I hate 
to leave any living thing here.” 

“Throw him in! Always room for one 
more!” cried her husband, jovially. 

She glanced up gratefully at his unex- 
pected good-nature, and then took a final, 
solicitous look about her. Just as the 
prospect of quick wealth had not intoxi- 
eated her, as it had her husband, when 
they sold out in Indiana and started 
West, so the reverses they had since suf- 
fered had not sullened and hardened her. 
Likewise, though .this home-going was 
filling her depleted veins with new life, 
she could not bubble over as Rufus and 
the children did. Instead, she wet her 
pillow with softly flowing, peaceful 
tears, in the stillness of the night. 

“Now I must go over to Willie’s 












BACK TO 


said she, quietly. 


duty had 


It was plain 
this been reserved for 
last. 
She did not ask her husband to go with 
But 
with chastened eves as 
erossed the field to the slight 
ch, for want of a better name, they 


d always called “the hill.” The little 


ive Was already covered with 


- and he did not volunteer to go. 
her 


watched 


rise 


a tanglk 
wild roses, trumpet-vine, and prairi 
iss; the headboard 

ather-beaten, the 
ime half obliterated. Nature was claim 
g her own. A 


was gray and 


and rudely carved 
few summers and win 
ers would come and go, with their beat- 
and then 
here would be nothing, not even a little 
iound, to mark the spot where Willie, 
fter spinning his brief thread of life, 
had been laid away. 


ng rains and merciless freezes; 


Sealding tears ran 
lown the mother’s cheeks at the thought. 
‘I wish it was so we could take him 
with the others, back 
home,” said she, gently, on her return. 
“We'll do it mother,” 
promised Daggett, hopefully. But she 
knew they never would do it; they would 


up and lay him 


sometime 


always be too poor, 

the hard times, 
been unable to sell their farm. So they 
had left it in the hands of a real-estate 
twenty who would 
probably fleece them out of half their 
dues if he Their 
furniture had brought but a pit- 


Owing to they had 


agent, miles away, 
ever sold the place. 
seanty 
tance, and had it not been for a lucky 
sale of cattle they might have been un- 
able to get away for another year. As 
it was, they expected to reach Indiana 
with practically nothing but the wagon 
and the span of mules drew it. 
But what of that! They would be among 
friends; they would be in God’s country 
in old Indiana, where they had been 
born and raised. 
So, buoyed up by hope, that divinest of 
At 
roadside, 
fire, and 
the smoky 


which 


gifts from above, they were happy. 
they by the 
the mules, built a 
supper. How sweet 
the johnny-cake smutted with 
ashes, and the black, creamless coffee 
tasted! No king ever sat down to more 
fare. Then, after a brief season 
of talk, and a pipe for Daggett, they lay 
down and slept in the untainted air of 


night 
tethered 
cooked 


bacon, 


camped 


royal 
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In the 
ed lift » 


and 


morn 
fe d the 


an- 


the \ 


muk s, 


ing 
began 
other day’ p r long journey. 

hot and 
fields. But 
beautiful  stre 


dusty, 


between flat, barren often, 


again, it for 
Ozarks, 
asant valleys, 
climbed cool 
shade of thick 
villages, and cities 
left behind, in 
a slow, pleasing panorama. Beyond the 
Ozarks they began to see birds that they 
had known back in Indiana; 
of the first 
flaming in 


] 
skirted ims 


miles: ind aft r the v re ached the 


pl 


and 


it wa 
fords d 


through 
oks, 

mountain sides, in the 
} 


houses, 


ndered 
swift bre 
Farm 


were sighte d, 


timb« r. 


passe d, and 


and at sight 
breast 
stared 


eardinal, with his 
the sunlight, Daggett 
with fascinated eves for 
then 


mother! 


a moment, and 
“Look at the redbird, 
He’s just like the one that used 
to build in 


burst out: 
syringa-bush !” 
could not that he had 
called her attention to a bird before. 
The black eat them the first 
night out, back home, presumably. 
But no ill Daggett half 
feared it so much as a nut 
Mrs. Daggett 
the children, 
Malays dust 
and tan, had no ache or pain; and Dag- 
gett himself take 
tablet for 
Yet 


“ God’s 


our Luey 


reme mber ever 
deserted 
going 
luck ensued, as 
Not 


st or a strap broken. 


would. 
was | 
continued to 
though as 


improve; 
brown as from 
forgot to a dyspepsia 
a wee k. 
their bed 
Thoughts of 
country,” 


Was not quite one of 
the future, even in 
occasionally touched 
the parents with anxiety. Also, in some 
their dark 


yranded them as gipsies, 


where coats of tan 


place ® 
| 


they were look- 
ed upon with suspicion. Oceasionally a 
village constable, puffed up with authori- 
ty, would order them not to camp within 
the limits; and 
farmer, attracted by their evening fire, 
warn them 
Again, 


Daggett 


village sometimes a 


would not to for 
the 
entered a store to 
bale of hay 
roadside pasture failed— 
then made to feel that 
his room was preferred to his trade. Yet 
treated hu- 
and not infrequently a farmer, 


tre spass 
and 
pur- 


wood. when unshorn 


grimy 
vrocerit Ss or a 


chase oc 


casionally the 


he was now and 


generally they were with 


manity: 
seeing the children at play of an evening, 
would bring out milk or 


chicken to the camp. 


eggs or even a 
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Daggett and his wife 
around the fire of 


usually sat 
after the chil- 
dren had gone to bed, and 


a night, 
talked over 
their prospects. Hler heart, like his, was 
set on getting back the old place, where 
four of born 


children had been 


and two of them buried. 


their 
It was only a 
poor little place of eighty acres, just be- 
yond the fertile belt of Wabash bottom 
but it was home, sweet home, and 
looking back to it 


land ° 


from their exile they 


forgot its seanty crops and rocky soil. 
“If we can’t get it back, Rufus, it 


Luey, 
one night, gazing into the fire with misty 
They were then in Missouri, in the 
eastern foot-hills of the 

“We'll git it back, 


gett, confidently. 


won't be like going home,” said 


eves, 
Ozarks. 

mother,” said Dag- 
His courage ran high 
these days. “Joinville Haines probably 
holds it yet, ’eause it ain’t likely any- 
body would want to buy it. Leastways, 
they didn’t seem to want to when we had 
it to sell, He ain’t 


forgot the time I pulled him out of the 


He’s a good man. 


erick and saved his life, when we was 
boys. And I reckon he ain’t forgot, 
either, that he loved you once, Luey,” 


he added 
She did not answer at once, but her 
The 
which child - bearing, 
drudgery, and ill health had so sadly 
ravished, showed to better advantage in 
the soft firelight than in the glare of day. 
“Maybe he has 


mured. “I 


face grew softer. remnant of its 


girlish beauty, 


forgotten,” she mur 
once feared that he was a 
man who might forget such things.” 

Daggett pushed a log farther into the 
fire with his boot, sending up a shower 
with a coal. 

‘Is that the reason you didn’t marry 
him?” he asked, slyly. 

She lifted her eyes to his. “I 
you, Rufus,” 


of sparks, and relit his pipe 


loved 
said she, quietly, and smiled 
almost as she used to smilk 
when he had courted her. 

A tenderness which had long lain dor- 
mant stirred in Daggett’s bosom. In the 
past weeks he had realized as never be- 
fore the hard life he had led her. He 
had not provided for her as 
Haines would have done. 


in the days 


Joinville 
He had com- 
plained of his lot, and he had often been 
cross with her. To marry him she had 
left a home in which, humble though it 
was, she had never known privation. She 








had slaved in his kitchen and about 
house. She had 


cheerfully, and 


borne his child: 


with only weleom 
her heart for them as they came along. 
a rapid succession under which sh | 
withered like a flower. She had brav 
seen three of them lowered in the gra 
She had met his fault-finding with 
soft answer which turneth away wrat!] 
She had into the We 
against her better judgment. For fi 
years she had stood by his side out ther 


followed him 


ten miles from a neighbor, twenty fr 
a town, and ferty from a railroad. SI 
foug! 
drought, bli 
sinking 


while he 
winds, 


had cheered him on 
grasshoppers, hot 
zards, and his own couragy 
Never once had she suggested going ba 
to Indiana, though he could see that hi 
strength was failing and her heart break 
ing. And when at last he had given up 
bitter and defeated, she had smoothe 
the wrinkles from his brow, and put 
hope in his heart, and raised the rally 
Cry $ “ Back to God’s Bac} 
to Indiana!” 

“Joinville will let us 


country! 


have the old 
“He ain’t got 
He knows I'll pay as | 
ean, and he'll give me time.” 


place back,” he repeated. 
any use for it. 


“Tt was such a warm little house, there 
in the hollow,” said she, huskily, con 
trasting it with the boxlike shell on the 
prairie, where the northwest gales, tooth 
ed with aretie cold, ravened like a wolf 
at every crevice for days at a time. “ The 
kitchen was So cozy, too. | used to com- 
plain that it was too 
handy. But | 
get it back.” 

Daggett’s eves glistened like a _ boy’s. 
“T wonder if the 


small, and un 
never will again—if we 


honeysuckle-vine is 


still on the well-house. I ain’t smelt 
honeysuckle since we left there.” 
She smiled at him through sudden 


tears. “ Rufus, I used to think, out on 
the prairie, when I was so tired all the 
time, that I’d be content to die, if only 
the children could be provided for, and 
I kuew that would put a 
sprig of honeysuckle in my hands after 
{ was dead.” 

When he helped her into the wagon, 
where she slept, he retained her hand for 
a moment, in a_half-embarrassed 


some one 


way 
He eould not reeall 
had kissed her good-night be 


Then he kissed her. 


when he 








OFTEN THE ROAD WAS HOT AND DUSTY 
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fore. Nor could she, as she lay with 
wide-open, happy, starry eyes. 

Ile arose the next morning with a 
heart strangely, blissfully light. Some 
thing was moulding the old topsyturvy, 
sordid world over for him again, giving 
it somewhat the likeness it had borne 
when he was a boy. As he and Roy 
rode along on the front seat, he said to 
the lad, 


“ 


Roy, do you remember the old 
place ?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy, eagerly. “I 
remember the erick, with the bridge 
acrost it—and the little grove of spruce- 
trees, with the two tombstones and 
the old barn with a basement—and a 
well with a chain and a_ bucket on 
each end.’ 

“And the sweetest water in it, Roy, 
that man ever drunk!” added the father, 
jubilantly. “I ain’t had my thirst right- 
ly quenched since I left it. The first 
thing you and me ‘ll do when we drive 
in is to git a drink of that water—and 
then bring a gourdful to mother. Eh!” 
He laughed gayly, and clucked to the 
mules. “Git ep, boys, git ep! Every 
step is takin’ you nearer to that sweet 
water, and you kin have some _ too.” 
Onee he would have sullenly struck the 
animals when they lagged. 

At a town called Bonneterre, in Mis- 
souri, which they passed through about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was advertised on the bill- 
boards for that night. 

“ Mother,” said Daggett, with an in- 
spiration, “I’ve a notion to camp on the 
aidge of town, and take Roy and Nellie 
to see Unele Tom. It’s a grand show 

[I seen it once—and they ain’t never 
seen a show in all their lives. It won’t 
cost much.” 

The mother made no objection. So 
after supper Daggett and the two chil- 
dren set out for the “ Opera-house,” 
leaving Mrs. Daggett, four - year - old 
Bobbie, and Spot, the setter, in charge of 
the camp. It was a memorable night for 
the youngsters; and when Eliza fled 
across the floating ice in the Ohio, with 
her child in her arms, Roy, forgetting 
that it was only a play, leaped to his feet 


and shouted shrilly, “Oh, paw, them 


hounds are goin’ to git her!” 
But on the way home, in the midst of 





the excited babble of the children, [D 
gett suddenly paused under a street lar 
and looked down at the diminutive p 
with a sickly color overspreading | 
face. His pocketbook was gone! A 
it contained all the money he had in t 
world, except the change remaining fr 
a five-dollar bill which he had broken 
the box-office! 

A search both along the street and 
the opera-house was of no avail, and 
was a heavy-hearted man who stretch 
himself that night beneath the prairi: 
schooner. There was no joking or sk 
larking the next morning as they hitch 
up the mules—no response to the birds’ 
tuneful sunrise greetings. They wer 
still two hundred and fifty miles fro: 
home; the last of the flour had been use: 
for supper, and the side of bacon w: 
almost gone. 

The alternative which faced Daggett 
was to work, beg, or steal. His honest) 
was of a fibre which would not permit 
the last, and his rough pride balked at 
the second. 


Therefore he must work. 
But work was not an easy thing for a 
nomad like him to get; and if he did 
get it, it would take him some time, per 
haps until cold weather, with a family 
and a pair of mules on his hands, to 
accumulate enough to last him through 
to Indiana. The outlook was desperate 
indeed. 

That day their dinner consisted of 
stale bread—a baker had let Daggett 
have three loaves for a nickel—and dan- 
delion greens boiled with the last of the 
bacon. Supper consisted of the same, 
warmed over; and little Bobbie went to 
bed erying for something to eat. Dag- 
gett swore, with a mighty oath, that the 
child should have it in the morning, cost 
what it might. 

Two days later they crossed the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Louis, on the great Eads 
bridge. Daggett and his wife had look- 
ed forward impatiently to the passage of 
this last great natural barrier between 
them and home, and the occasion was to 
have been one of thanksgiving. But the 
bridge toll made a eruel hole in the 
rapidly dwindling little store of silver in 
Daggett’s pocket; and though the chil- 
dren were jubilant over the steamboats, 
and eraned their necks to the last to see 
them, the parents scarcely glanced at 
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the Father of Waters. That night Dag- 
gett announced to his wife that he had 
just a dollar and twenty cents left. 

“Something will turn up, husband 
said she, bravely, but her lips trembled. 

“What kin turn up?” asked he, pa- 
thetieally, and she could not make 
answer. 

They took the old St. Louis and Vin- 
cennes stage-road, running due east. 
Daggett mournfully recalled the exu- 
berance with which he had passed over 


” 
, 


it five years before, going west. The 
second day out from St. Louis, while 
watering their team at a public pump, 
in a village whose name they did not 
know nor eare to ask, the usual curious 
group gathered about them. 

“Want to sell that bird-dog, mister ?” 
inquired a_ bystander, who had_ been 
noting Spot’s points with a critical eye. 

Daggett suddenly stopped pumping. 
He had thought of selling his mules and 
buying a pair of bullocks. He _ had 
thought of selling his wagon and buying 
a cheaper one. He had even thought of 
selling the box of clothing. But until 
this instant his dog, blooded though he 
was, had no more occurred to him as an 
asset than one of his children had. Yet 
why not sell him? Better sell a dog than 
starve a child. With grim lips he stepped 
over to the inquirer, so as to get out of 
ear-shot of the wagon. 

“T’ll sell him if I kin git his price,” 
said he, almost fiercely. “ But it’s one 
that you wouldn’t care to pay, I reckon, 
without tryin’ him, and this ain’t the 
season for birds.” 

“What is your price?” ‘asked the 
other, as Spot approached his master and 
looked up inquiringly with his soft, 
brown eyes. “ He’s got a good head.” 

“Twenty-five dollars,” answered Dag- 
gett, resolutely. 

You don’t want much!” grinned the 
prospective buyer. 

“No, not much—for a dog like that,” 
retorted Daggett, without the shadow of 
a smile. 

“T like his looks,” admitted the man. 
“He shows his breedin’ all right. But 
all the evidence I’ve got of his trainin’ is 
your word.” 


“ 


“That’s all the evidence you’ve got or 
kin git,” assented Daggett, coolly. “ And 
it don’t make a picayune’s worth of dif- 


ference to me whether you take it 
leave it.” 

His bluster was working, as he yp 
ceived from beneath his drooping lid 
and the other hesitated. 

“If you’d asked me five dollars fo 
that dog, pardner, I’d have refused hin 
I'd ’a’ knowed he was a spoiled pup.’ 
He took another whiff at his pipe. “I'v. 
been tryin’ for three years to get a dog 
just like that one. He grows on m 
every minute, and—I’ll take him at you 
price,” he ended, abruptly. 

“Come into this store,” said Daggett, 
in a low voice, The dog followed. “ My 
wife and children mustn’t see you take 
him. They’d squall their eyes out. I’m 
sellin’ him, my friend, because I’ve got 
to—because I need the money. You see! 
Otherwise your common council could- 
n’t raise enough to buy him. Tie a 
string around his neck—he’s as genth 
as a lamb—eall him Spot, and, after 
we’re out of sight, lead him home and 
feed him. And, my friend, treat him 
good. He’s the best bird-dog you ever 
shot over.” 

The man wrote out a check, which the 
grocer cashed. Daggett pocketed the 
money, patted the dog on the head, and 
turned guiltily away from the beseech- 
ing brown eyes. 

The children, lying inside the canvas, 
out of the hot sun, did not miss their 
four-footed playfellow until supper-time. 
Then Daggett confessed, and bowed his 
head before the storm of grief that 
burst. It was only after the young 
ones had sobbed themselves to sleep 
that Mrs. Daggett said, sympathetically, 
“T reckon it hurt you more than it 
did them, Rufus.” 

The next day they had butter on their 
bread again, but it had been purchased 
at too heavy an outlay of the heart’s 
coin to be enjoyable; and when little 
Bobbie said with a whimper, “I'd 
thooner have Spot than butter,” he 
voiced the family’s sentiments. 

But even the sacrifice of their pet 
could not long keep their spirits down, 
now that home was drawing near and 
they had the wherewithal to keep on 
going. The towns they passed through 
were becoming familiar to Daggett, by 
name at least, and looked like Indiana 
towns, he fancied. As the wagon 
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across the 


bled 


with its 


muddy 
lilies 


cried 


pond 
Daggett out, boyishly: 
jings! it’s a picture on a small 
of the old ’Bash herself; and Ill 
a cooky that if I had a and 
I could ketch a catfish down there 
ree minutes!” 


cets, 


hook 


tut when he crossed the Wabash it 
two days later, his emotions were 
ce p for 


stream 


frivolous expression. In 
from 
Run crossed 

we ll he 
which 


Beecher’s 
his old 

the 
down 
rustle of 


was water 
and Beeche r’s 
! How 


tears 


understood 
coursing 
the 


came to 


were 

And, oh, 
corn! It his 
rs like some forgotten lullaby of child- 
dd; and 


nsively 


iey’s cheeks! 

t bottom-land 

when a wood - pewee called 

from a sycamore, the man lift- 
an illuminated the little 

nbodied murmured, “ God’s 
untry last!” 


face tow; rd 
and 
Indiana—at 


voice 
old 
The prairie schooner creaked into 
Emerald after 
eht night. In their anxiety to 
they had decided not to 
or supper at the usual hour, Daggett 
the children if would 
vait thet they should eat in a restaurant. 
They 
prospect. 


rhe 


ar at 


Grove dark on a 


moon 
reach 
halt 


he town 


promising they 


were now jubilant over this novel 
But the 
realization of their dream 
hand. Tl eir old 
three miles away! 
Emerald Grove! It 


parents were quiet. 
too 


but 


was 
home lay 
that 
Lucy had bought her wedding-gcown, and 
that Daggett had bought his wed- 
ding suit. It was here that their childish 
eyes had first grown round with wonder 


+ 


was here 


here 


sight of a store, street-lamps, and a 


telephone. It was the promise of a trip 


to this town, on Saturday afternoon, that 
used to hold them faithful to their chores 
all week long. It was here the old doctor 
had ushered and their 
children into the 


lived who them 
world. 

The town looked natural; but Daggett 
was surprised, and a little disappointed, 
at the number of new houses which had 
up. In his heart he was jealous of 
any change which had taken place in his 
absence. He wanted to come back to the 
Emerald Grove that he had left—a 
nolent old town whose population had been 


gone 


at a standstill for a quarter of a century. 
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too; and the 

took the 


in proved 


number of new stores, 
which Dag 
had 
until he 
had also 
was denied the 
with Elihu 

As he ate 
a familiar face, 
which he was hungrier for than the viands 


on his plate; but he 


restaurant to 


gett family for supper 
been and enlarged 
hardly recognized the place. It 
changed hands, so that he 
pleasure of shaking hands 
James, the former proprietor. 


} 


he watched the door for 


could reeall the nam 
of none of the men who dropped in for a 
cigar. Emerald Grove had changed! 
After 
Joinville 
of the 


Daggett 


around to 
house. At east 
the wagon 
passed up the flower-bordered, 
brick walk to the old-fashioned dwelling. 
So much depended on Joinville Haines 
and his loyalty to an old Then, 
in an ominously short Luey heard 
husband down the 
again. Trouble was in his footfalls. 
‘Joinville don’t 
said he, in a 
built 


supper they drove 


Haines’s 


one 


hearts in fluttered as 


friend! 
time, 


her walk 


coming 
more,” 
“ He’s 
the 
that 


live here no 
puzzled 
him a 
Don’t it 


the old 


manner. 


gone and new 
beat 


family 


house, 


woman said. you 


hom« 


he would give 


the shake ¢ 
His tone was almost 
During th 


an aggrieved one. 
weeks on the road he had so 
often stood, in imagination, on the 
of this house, 


steps 
and seen Joinville Haines 
ypen the door and start at the apparition 
of his old friend. Therefore, a 
woman answering had stunned 
But this shock small com 
pared with the one he received when, fol 


Strange 
his ring 
him. was 
lowing the woman’s directions, he drove 
to a plot of ground that used to be 


with - weed 


rank 


dog-fennel and jimson and 
found a great, three-storied, granite man- 
sion, with plate-glass windows, statuary 


in the yard, and a gravelled driveway 
and porte-cochére, all jealously guarded 
by an aristocratic ten-foot iron fence. 
“This—this can’t be  Joinville’s, 
Lucy!” he faltered. 
But it was, so a 
informed him 
Mr. Haines w 
ind would not 
Would he 


his head and retreated in confusion. 


whit capped maid 
at the massive front door. 
as not at home, added, 
be until the following day. 
Daggett shook 
His 
ecard! He had never owned a ecard in his 
life, and the Joinville Haines he 
to know never had, either, 


she 


leave his card? 


used 
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“If we’ve got to camp again to-night, 
Rufus, let’s drive out by the old place,” 
pleaded Lucey, timidly. This great house, 
somehow, had frightened her. “I feel 
as if I'd sleep better out there. And I 
can’t wait any longer to see it.” 

They were soon on the old familiar 
road, over which Daggett had hauled so 
many wagon-loads of corn and hogs and 
apples. They passed the long row of 
Lombardy poplars in front of Newton 
Bryson’s, and crossed first Haymeadow 
Creek and then Possum Fork. From a 
distanee they recognized in the moon- 
light the thicket of “ silver maples” that 
had sprung from the roots of the two 
hoary old trees in Si Morgan’s front 
yard. Then came Dick Helm’s, Lucian 
Smith’s, Nimrod Binney’s, and all the 
other old neighbors. No change here, 
and it was not long before the scent of 
new-mown hay, still lying in windrows, 
and the notes of the whippoorwills had 
smoothed away the disappointments and 
alarms of Emerald Grove. 

Finally they rumbled across the little 
bridge over Beecher’s Run—still patched 
with the plank that Daggett had placed 
there with his own hands. From the 
summit of the rise just beyond, their 
old home would lie in full view—the 
house, the barn, the well-house, and, if 
the moonlight were bright enough, the 
clump of spruces under which two little 
white stones stood at the head of two 
little graves. 

Daggett halted the mules at the foot 
of the slope. 

“ Let’s camp here to-night, Lucy,” said 
he, in a voice which sounded strange in 
his own ears. “ We couldn’t see much 


to-night, anyhow. And I’d sooner see 
it first by daylight. It'll look more 


natural.” 

So they camped there that night— 
camped, but did not sleep. All night 
long the woman lay in the wagon, lis- 
tening to the frogs, and looking at the 
stars in the west—that west out of 
which they had fled as the children of 
Israel fled out of Egypt. And all night 
long the man under the wagon, out of 
the dew, lay with open eyes; and he too 
looked at the stars. 

For some reason—the natural reaction 
following his high-strung anticipations, 
or the changes in Emerald Grove—he 








was uneasy. And though the little f; 
trilled and the crickets chirped just 
they always used to do, something se 
ed to be amiss with the old noctur 
quietude of the place. All through 
night there came to him, he fancied 
low, distant, regular, mysterious sou 
which he was at a loss to explain. W)] 
he rose to his elbow and listened. 
seemed to cease; and he finally persua: 
himself that it was only a ringing 
his ears from indigestion. He had eat: 
a pretty hearty supper. 

The elders were up at the gray 
dawn, while the children still slept; bu 
it was not until the sun had fairly ris: 
that they proceeded slowly up the litt 
rise of ground. Lucy reached out a 
took her husband’s hand. He felt hi 
trembling; and there flashed before hi: 
a day in their childhood when both 
them, barefooted, had tramped up th 
selfsame little hill. She was trembling 
then, too, for she had seen a snake in thy 
blackberry bushes. 

They reached the top of the rise, and 
lifted their eyes. Both suddenly grew 
rigid. Then Lucey gave a little ery 
Daggett stared vacantly ahead. 

There was no farm! There was no 
cottage — no barn—no vine-clad well 
house! All had been swept from the fac: 
of the earth as if by the besom of destruc 
tion. In their place were long, low, ugly 
brick buildings, with tin roofs; great 
tanks; tall towers of structural steel; a 
huge brick chimney, from which jetty 
smoke rolled forth; several rows of new 
ly painted laborers’ quarters; a railroad 
track and ears. 

“Oil!” broke out Daggett, hoarsely, 
at last. “ They’ve struck oil!” 

Lucy, swaying dizzily, grasped his arm 
for support. 

“Where’s the little graveyard?” she 
whispered. 

“T—TI ean’t jest make out, I’m so 
turned around,” he answered. 

But he was not turned around to that 
extent. He had seen at the first glance 
that the ugly boiler-house, with the 
smoky cloud clustering about its tall 
stack like some foul fungus, squatted 
squarely over the little God’s-acre in 
which the dust of their dead ones lay. It 
gave him a feeling of suffocation. 

As they stood in stunned silence, a 
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black 
es, whose glittered in the 
ght, On the 
seat, behind a liveried coachman, sat 
nville Haines—a 
| at work while most of his hired men 

slept in the below. In 
te of his great Emerald 
ve, and in spite of his fine equipage, 
had changed little. He wore the same 
clothes he had 
rn, and beneath his squarely trimmed 
rd his. shirt-front 
eravat. He was only 


drawn by two 
bu kles 


rapidly 


age 


spirited 
approached. 


millionaire, but up 
quarters 
house in 


iin, ill-fitting always 
showed innocent 
any a little old- 
, a little sadder, with deeper lines about 
s mouth. 

At sight of th 
eir erushed mood, would have let him 
unhailed, he the driver 
stop. 


wayfarers, who, in 


ordered 


How 


quiet 


Lucey !” 
cordiality. 


“Tow do, Rufus! do, 


Lid he, his old 


lle stepped down and held out his hand 


with 


each, after a characteristic motion 
vhich reminded Lucey of the days when 
al- 


ways wiped his hand on his apron before 


“ When’d 


ie used to run a meat-market and 


ffering it to any one. you 
git back?’ 

“Last night,” answered Daggett. “ We 
camped yander, We just come up to see 
the old place.” 

“ Hadn’t you heard ?” 

Daggett his head. A peculiar 


light, akin to pity, flamed up in the rich 


shook 


man’s eves, and then died away. 
“You find 
- Joinville, we 


consid’able change, then.” 
wanted to buy the old 
place back!” cried Lucy, swiftly. 

Again that peculiar light in his eyes. 
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now, after 


don’t want it 
spiled it for You 
wouldn’t, leastways, if you’d had as much 
trouble with it as I have.” He 
head liveried 
“My wife makes 

’ 


monke A in rea 


guess 


you 
I’ve you, 
jerked 
his coachman. 
behind that 
added, in a 
“ But, Rufus, if you want 
hundred 
the old 


than 


toward his 


me ride 
top-boots,” he 
lowered voice, 
I’ve 
down road Barnum 
It’s land this 
was, and you can have it on easy terms.” 
‘How much 
with a 


a tarm, got a two 


the 
better 


icres 
mil s 
place. ever 
asked 
He 
joking, in a ghastly way. 

“ Whatever 
the millionaire, steadily. 

Daggett 
lars 


down 2” Daggett, 


harsh laugh. seemed to be 


you can pay,” answered 


a couple of silver dol 


small 


drew 


and some change from his 
trousers pocket. 

“ There’s my pile, Join—what’s left of 
my bird-dog.” 

Haines studied the coins in the horny 
palm for 


‘You 


that down.” 


a moment, 
Pay 


smile, 


have a penny there. me 
He did not but 
gravely accepted the copper, wrote out a 
name that 
was good for at dollars. 
‘You can take possession this morning 

there’s I'll drop 


inventory 


receipt for it, and signed a 


least a million 
on the place, 
we'll 


no 


one 


in this afternoon, and 
the stock and machinery.” 
The man and the woman stood side by 
side, without speech, until the carriage 
had passed out of sight. 
“He didn’t forget,” said Daggett, with 
glistening eyes. 
but closed again, 


Luey’s lips parted, 


soundlessly. 
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RUNKEN with victory, 


H. HAMMOND 


their hordes surge by; 


Prone with the dead am T; but through the smoke 


Glimmers the face of Truth, for whose dear sake 


I fight, or die, or wear the 


captive’s yoke. 




















The Slave-Trade of To-day 


BY HENRY IW. NEVINSON 
















: 
: PART Ill 
| S* E two hundred miles south of Congo State, and so to unite with the 
: St. Paul de Loanda, which I de- “Tanganyika Concession.” It would 
: scribed in my last letter, you come thus connect the west-coast traffic with 
‘ to a deep and quiet inlet, called Lobito the great lakes and the east. A branch 
: Bay. Hitherto it has been desert and line might also turn off at some point 
if unknown—a spit of waterless sand shut- along the high and flat watershed be- 
b ting in a basin of the sea at the foot tween the Congo and Zambesi basins, and 
7. of barren and waterless hills. But in join the Cape Town railway near Vie- 
in twenty years’ time Lobito Bay may have toria Falls. Possibly before the Johan- 
8 become famous as the central port of the nesburg gold is exhausted, passengers 
whole west coast of Africa and the from London to the Transvaal _ will 
a | i} starting-place for traffic with the interior. address their luggage “ vid Lobito Bay.” 
' For it is the base of the railway scheme But this is only prophecy. What is 
known as the “ Robert Williams Con- certain is that on the 5th of January, 
cession,” which is intended to reach the 1905, a mail-steamer was for the first 
' ancient copper-mines of the Katanga time warped alongside a little landing 
; district in the extreme south of the stage of lighters in thirty-five feet of 
; 
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er, and I may go down to tame as 
first man to land at the future port. 
at 1 found were a few laborers’ huts, Vatum é 1 old town, with 
ent, a pile of sleepers, a tiny engine two old forts, a dozen trading-houses, 


fing over a mile or two of sand, and and a r of singular beauty, winding 


large Portuguese custom-house with down between mountains. It is impor 
eye to possibilities. I also found an tant because it stands on the coast at 
lomitable English engineer, engaged the end of the carriers’ footpath which 


doing all the work with his own hands, has been for centuries the principal track 
the entire satisfaction of the native route between the west and the interior. 
orers, Who encouraged him with smiles. One sees that path running in whit 


At present the railway, which is to lines far over the hills behind the town, 


nsform the conditions of Central and up and down it black figures ar 


\frica, runs as a little tram-line for continually passing with loads upon their 
ut eight miles along the sand to heads. They bring rubb« _/ beeswax, and 
Katumbella. There it has something to a few other products of lands far away. 


ow in the shape of a great iron bridge, ‘They take back enamelled ware, rum, 
hich crosses the river with a single salt, and the bales of cotton cloth from 
pan. The day I was there, the engineers Portugal and Manchester which, together 
were terrifying the crocodiles by knock- with rum, form the real coinage and 
ng away the wooden piles used in the standard of value in Central Africa—salt 
‘onstruction, and both natives and Portu- being used as the small change. The 
guese were awaiting the collapse of the path ends, vulgarly enough, at an oil 
bridge with the pleasurable excitement lamp in the chief street of Katumbella. 
of people who await a catastrophe that Yet it is touched by the tragedy of hu 
does not concern themselves. But, to man suffering. For this’is the end of 
the general disappointment, the last that great slave route which Livingstone 
prop was knocked away and the bridge had to cross on his first great journey, 


still stood. It was amazing. It was but otherwise so carefully avoided. This 
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670 HARPER’S 
is the path down which the caravans of 
slaves from the basin of the Upper Congo 
have been brought for generations, and 
down this path within the last three or 
four years the slaves were openly driven 
to the coast, shackled, tied together, and 
beaten along with whips, the trader con- 
sidering himself fairly fortunate if out 
of his drove of human beings he brought 
half alive to the market. There is a 
notorious case in which a Portuguese 
trader, who still follows his ealling un- 
checked, lost 600 out of 900 on the way 
down. At Katumbella the slaves were 
rested, sorted out, dressed, and then 
taken on over the fifteen miles to Ben- 
guela, usually disguised as ordinary 
earriers. The tratte still goes on, almost 
unchecked. But of that ancient route 
from Bihé to the coast I shall write later 
on, for by this path I hope to come when 
I emerge from the interior and eatch 
sight of the sea again between the hills. 
There is something South - African 
about the town of Benguela itself. Per- 
haps it comes from the cucalyptus-trees, 
the broad and sandy roads ending in 
scrubby waste, and the presence of Boer 
transport - riders with their ox - wagons 
from southern Angola. But the place 
is. in fact, peculiarly Portuguese. Next 
to Loanda, it is the most important town 
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in the colony, and for years it was ec 
brated as the very centre of the sla 
trade with Brazil. In the old days wh 
Great Britain was the enthusiastic « 
ponent of slavery in every form, sot 
of her men-of-war were generally han 
ing about off Benguela on the wat 
They succeeded in making the trade di 
ficult and unlucrative; but we have a 
become tamer now and more ready t 
show consideration for human failing 
provided they pay. Call slaves by anoth« 
name, legalize their position by a few 
printed papers, and the traftie becomes a 
commercial enterprise deserving of every 
encouragement. A few years ago, while 
gangs were still being whipped down to 
the coast in chains, one of the most 
famous of living African explorers in 
formed the captain of a British gunboat 
what was the true state of things upon 
a Portuguese steamer bound for San 
Thomé. The captain, full of old-fash- 
ioned indignation, proposed to seize the 
ship. Whereupon the British authorities, 
flustered at the notion of such impolite- 
ness, reminded him that we were now 
living in a eivilized age. These men 
and women, who had been driven like 
cattle over some eight hundred miles of 
road to Benguela, were not to be called 
slaves. They were “ servicaes,” and had 
signed a contract for so 
many years, saying they 
went to San Thomé of 
their own free will. It 
was the free will of sheep 
going to the _ butcher’s. 
Every one knew that. But 
the decencies of law and 
order must be observed. 
Within the last two or 
three years the decencies 
of law and order have 
been observed in Benguela 
with increasing care. There 
are many reasons for the 
change. Possibly the po- 
lite representations of the 
British Foreign Office may 
have had some effect; for 
England, besides being 
Portugal’s “old ally,” is 
one of the best customers 
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for San Thomé cocoa, and 
it might upset commer- 
cial relations if the cocoa- 
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OF GREAT SLAVE 


realized that they 
luxury, or 
the 
Something may also be 
of the English 
prospectors 
with the Robert Williams 

But I attribute the change 
chiefly to the helpless little rising of the 
natives, known as the “ Bailundu war” 
of 1902. on the 
route Benguela and Bihé, and 
the though attributed to many 
absurd causes by the Portuguese—espe- 


England 
their 


lrinkers of 
enjoying 

their 
labor. 
the 


were exer- 


cising virtue, at price of 
slave 
due to presence 


engineers and mining con- 


nected Con- 


ct ssion. 


Bailundu is a district 
hetween 


rising, 


cially to the political intrigues of the 
half-dozen American missionaries in the 
district—-was undoubtedly due to the in- 
lust of 
administrators. The rising 
Terrified 
as the Portuguese were, the natives were 
more terrified still. I have seen a place 
four hundred 
women, and children were massacred in 


justice, violence, and certain 


traders and 


itself was an absolute failure. 


where over native men, 


the rocks and holes, where their bones 
still lie, while the Portuguese lost only 


ROUTE AT KATUMBELLA 


disturbance 
the 
native grievances. 
about the 
the officers at 
condemned to 


the 
draw 


But 
served to 
Portugal to the 
any rate, it was 


three 
have 


men may 
of 
At 


time 


attention 


same 


that two of an important 
long of 
imprisonment and exile for open slave- 
dealing, and Captain Amorim, a Portu- 


guese gunner, was sent out as a kind of 


iort were terms 


special commissioner to make inquiries. 


He showed real zeal in putting down the 
slave-trade, and set a large number of 
slaves at liberty with special “ letters of 
himself of 
which have since been torn up by the 


freedom,” signed by most 


owners. His stay was, unhappily, short, 
but he returned the 
hatred of the and 
officials in the their 
best to poison 
is. His action 
think, the chief 
“ uneasiness,” to 
my last letter. 
So the the thing has been 
driven under the surface; and what is 


home honored by 
Portuguese 
who 


traders 
did 


their 


country, 

him, 
and 
cause of 
which I 


as custom 
were, | 

Portugal’s 
referred in 


reports 


horror of 
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worse, it has been legalized. Whether it 
is diminished by secrecy and the forms 
of law, I shall be able to judge better 
in a few months’ time. I found no open 
slave-market existing in Benguela, such 
as reports in Europe would lead one to 


expect. The spacious courtyards or com- 
pounds round 
the trading- 








of “servicaes” on board ship. It w 
be unnecessary for the interpreter t 
vent such questions. If he asked, 
it your wish to go to hell?’ the “sy 
cal” would say “yes” just the sg; 
In fact, throughout this part of Af 
the name of San Thomé is_ becon 
identical \ 
hell, and Ww! 





houses are no 
longer crowded 
with gangs of 
slaves in shac- 
kles, and though 
they are still 
used for housing 
the slaves before 
their final ex- 
port, the whole 
thing is done 
quietly, and 
without open 
brutality, which 
is, after all, un 
profitable as well 
as inhuman. 

In the main 
street there is a 
government. of- 
fice where the 
official repre- 
sentative of the 
“Central Com- 
mittee of Labor 








a man has be 
brought hu 
dreds of mi 
from his ho 
by an unkno 
road and throug 
long tracts 
“hungry cou 
try "—when al 
he knows | that 
if he did ge 
back he would 
probably be sold 
again or kill 
what else ca 
he answer b 
“yes "2 Und 
similar circum 
stances the Arch 
bishop of Car 
terbury would 
answer the same. 
The “servical” 
says “yes,” and 


so sanctions thi 








and Emigration 
for the Islands ” 
(having its head- 
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quarters in Lis- 

bon? sits in state, and under due forms of 
law receives the natives, who enter one 
door as slaves and go out of another as 
“ servicaes.” Everything is correct. The 
native, who has usually been torn from 
his home far in the interior, perhaps 
as much as eight hundred miles away, 
and already sold twice, is asked by an 
interpreter if it is his wish to go to San 
Thomé, or to undertake some other form 
of service to a new master. Of course 
he answers, “ Yes.” It is quite unneces- 
sary to suppose, as most people suppose, 
that the interpreter always asks such 
questions as, “Do you like to fish?” or, 
“Will you have a drink?” though one 
of the best scholars in the languages of 
the interior has himself heard those 
questions asked at an official inspection 


contract for his 
SOLD FOR £25 labor. The d 
eencies of law 

and order are re 

spected. The government of the colony 
receives its export duty—one of the queer 
est methods of “ protecting home indus 
tries” ever invented. All is regular and 
legalized. <A series of new rules for the 
servical’s comfort and happiness dur 
ing his stay in the islands was issued 
in 1903, though its stipulations have not 
been carried out. And off goes the man 
to his death in San Thomé or I] Principe 
as surely as if he had signed his own 
death-warrant. To be sure, there are 
regulations for his return. By law, three- 
fifths of his so-called monthly wages are 
to be set aside for a “ Repatriation 
Fund,” and in consideration of this he 
is granted a “free passage” back to 
the eoast. A more ingenious trick for 
reducing the price of labor has never 
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very shame, the 


ceased to exist, 
Ask any honest 
ask 
Portu- 
* servi 


will tell 


islands 


country well, 
upon the 
the 
and he 


hgineet! 
steamers that convey 
the islands, 
return. 

things that every one knows, 
dwell them yet or 


them 


not upon 


as proved, for I have 


d much to see. Leaving 


export trace n “eontracted labor,” 


ll now speak of what I have actually 
and known of slavery on the main 
under the white people themselves. 
ve heard the Angola 


ed at population 


slaves in esti- 
the 
who has held various 


s in the 


five-sixths of 
I: wlishman 
country tor 
lhe estimate is only 
not 
especially in statistics 


the Portuguese are 
statistics, 
But 


umber of ni 


slavery. including the very large 


tive who by purchase or 
of the village 
prosperous na- 


we might probably reckon at least 


rth are the family slaves 


and other fairly 
aL population is living under some 


rm of slavery—either in family slavery 


natives, or general slavery to white 
(under 
trade). 
slavery 
letter. 


Af- 


men, or in plantation slavery 
hich head I inelude the 
referred to the 


natives in an 


export 


I family 


have 
mone the earlier 


Till 


rica, and it 


has been universal in 
still 


nearly 
But 


lately it 


xists in 
all parts. 


though it 1s con 
stantly 
their 


white 


pleaded 
excuse 
slave- 
owners, it is not 
so. shameful a 
the 
organ 

th« 


only 


thing as 
slavery 

ized by 
whites, if 
because whites 
do at least boast 
themselves to be 
a higher race 


than natives, 





PrO-DAY. 

what I have 
both in the 
that th 
events it 1s 


and manners. From 
f African life, 
vest, I 

justified, 
tor pre- 
cluded from sheltering themselves behind 
the excuse of 


scen 
south and 


am not sure 
but at all 


that 


boast is 
made, 
ind reason white men are 
native customs. 

On the same steamer by which I reach- 
ed Benguela there were five little native 
boys, conspicuous in striped jerseys, and 
running about the ship like rats. I sup- 
pose they were about ten to twelve years 
I do not 
they came from, but it must 
fairly distant 
like all 
first time, they went up 
and down them on their hands and knees. 
They 


and 


ld, perhaps less. know where 
have been 
the 


who see 


from some 
tor 


stairs for the 


part of 


interior, natives 


vere travelling with a Portuguese, 
week of landing at Ben 
had sold them all to other white 
Their price 
(nearly £10). 

the 
hardly bigger 


within a 
2ue la he 
owners. milreis 
did 
small 
than another 
was at the 


was 50 
Their 


be rN a 


apiece owner 


rather well, for were 


and thin 


native slave boy who same 
time given away by one Portuguese friend 
to another as a New-year’s present. But 
all through this part of the country I 


have found the price of human beings 


ranging rather higher than I expected, 
and the man who told me the price of the 


had himself been offered one of 
them at that figure, and was simply pass 
ing on the offer to myself. 

Perhaps I was led to 


i little by the statement of a friend 


DOVS 


underestimate 


prices 





with higher 
standards of life 
Vou 


Two 
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674 HARPER’S 
in England that at Benguela one could 
buy a woman for £8 and a girl for 
£12. He had not been to that part of 
the coast himself, though for five years 
he had lived in the Katanga district 
of the Congo State, from which large 
numbers of the slaves are drawn. Per- 
haps he had forgotten to take into ac- 
count the heavy cost of transport from 
the interior and the risk of loss by death 
upon the road. Or perhaps he reckoned 
by the exceptionally low prices prevailing 
after the dry season of 1903, when, owing 
to a prolonged drought, the famine was 
severe in a district near the Kunene in 
southeast Angola, and some Portuguese 
and Boer traders took advantage of the 
people’s hunger to purchase oxen and 
children cheap in exchange for mealies. 
Similarly, in 1904, women were being 
sold unusually cheap in a district by the 
Cuanza, owing to a local famine. Liv- 
ingstone, in his First Expedition to 
Africa, said he had never known cases 
of parents selling children into slavery, 
but Mr. F. S. Arnot in his edition of the 
book has shown that such things occur 
(though as a rule a child is sold by his 
maternal uncle), and I have myself heard 
of several instances in the last few weeks, 
both for debt and hunger. Necessity is 
the slave-trader’s opportunity, and under 
such conditions the market quotations 
for human beings fall, in accordance 
with the universal laws of economics. 
The value of a slave, man or woman, 
when landed at San Thomé, is about 
£30, but, as nearly as I could estimate, 
the average price of a grown man in 
Benguela is £20 ($100). At that price 
the traders there would be willing to 
supply a large number. An _ English- 
man whom I met there had been offered 
a gang of slaves, consisting of forty 
men and women, at the rate of £18 a 
head. But the slaves were up in Bihé, 
and the cost of transport down to the 
coast goes for something; and perhaps 
there was “a reduction on taking a 
quantity.” However, when he was in 
Bihé, he had bought two of them from 
the Portuguese trader at that rate. They 
were both men. He had also bought two 
boys farther in the interior, but I do not 
know at what price. One of them had 
been with the Batatele cannibals, who 
form the chief part of the “ Révoltés,” 
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or rebels, against the atrocious gove 
ment of the Belgians on the U; 
Congo. Perhaps the boy himself re: 
belonged to the race which had sold |} 

to the Bihéan traders. At all eve 
the racial mark was cut in his ears, ; 
the other “ boys ” in the Englishma 
service were never tired of chaffing | 
upon his past habits. Every night wl 

I was with them they would ask h 
how many men he had eaten that d 
and this was a joke which had last 
for months. But a point was added 
the laugh because the ex-cannibal yw 
now acting as cook to the party. 

The price of women on the mai: 
land is more variable, for. as in eiviliz 
countries, it depends almost entirely « 
their beauty and reputation. Even « 
the Benguela coast I think plenty 
women could be procured for agricul 
tural, domestic, and other work at £15 
a head or even less. But for the purpos 
for which women are often bought th: 
price naturally rises, and it depends upx 
the ordinary causes which regulate such 
trafic. A full-grown and fairly nice 
looking woman may be bought from 
trader for £18, but for a mature girl a 
man must pay more. At least a stran 
ger who is not connected with the trad 
has to pay more. While I was in the 
town a girl was sold to a prospector, wh: 
wanted her as his mistress during a 
journey into the interior. Her owner 
was an elderly Portuguese official of som« 
standing. I do not know how he had 
obtained her, but she was not born in his 
household of slaves, for he had only 
recently come to the country. Most like 
ly he had bought her as a speculation, 
or to serve as his mistress if he felt in- 
clined to take her. The price finally 
arranged between him and the prospector 
for the possession of the girl was 125 
milreis, which was then nearly equal to 
£25. For the visit of the King of Portu- 
gal to England and the revival of the 
“old alliance ” had just raised the value 
of the Portuguese coinage. 

When the bargain was concluded, the 
girl was led to her new master’s room 
and became his possession. During his 
journey into the interior she rode upon 
his wagon. I saw them often on the 
way, and was told the story of the pur- 
chase by the prospector himself. He 
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the though 


who were better acquainted with the 


not complain of price, 
Ok the woman-market considered it 

high. But it is really 
nx an 


im- 
of 
and 


ect ssarily 


hle to average standard 


1e where such things as beauty 


The purchaser was 
So who 


concernhe d. 
st Lhe I 


¢ The girl was not 


=fnhe d. t he 


to complain 


was satisfied. 

con- 
|. nor did the question of her price 
cern her in the least. 

| was glad to find that the Portuguese 
al who had parted with her on these 

istactory terms merely selfish 

the 


are, 


Was ho 


human market, as so 
but had considered the 
had 
Was much 


he 


into 


culator in 
ny traders 
lestion philosophically, and 
the that 


a slave’s advantage. 


come 
slavery 
The 
d, had opportunities of 
vith a 

He 


native 


conclusion 
slave, 
coming 
than 
than 
was 


civilization 
be tter off 
his His food 
gular, his work was not excessive, and, 
he chose, he Chris- 
in. Being value, it 
that he treated. 
‘TIndeed,” he continued, in outburst 
f philanthropic “both in 
and at San Thomé, the 


well-being 


high r 


ntact 


5 own. was much 


village. 
might become a 
article of 
would be 


an was 


cely well 
an 
emotion, our 
vn Sé rvice slave 
which 


his 


slave!” 


njoyvs a comfort and 
vould 
reach if 


In 


have been tTorever beyond 
he had 
cases, he 
wed life 

if the brought 


were prisoners of 


become a 
the 
tor 

interior 


not 


many ass¢ rted, slave 
to slavery, 
the 


would 


his very some 


slaves from 


war, and have 
been executed but for the profitable mar- 


As he spoke, 


glowed 


ket ready to receive him. 


the old gentleman’s face with 


noble enthusiasm, and I could not but 
his i 


that 


nvy him connection with an in- 


stitution was at the same time so 


salutary to mankind and lucrative 
to himself. 
As to the 
islands, I cannot 
cording to the reports of residents, ships’ 
ff ind the 


howeve r 


sO 


the 


but ac- 


slave’s happiness on 


yet describe it, 


themselves, it 
What of 
happiness is enjoyed on the Portuguese 
plantations of Angola itself I have de- 
As to the 
joy of ordinary slavery under 
with all of 
civilization and religion, the beneficence 
of the is somewhat dimmed 


cers, natives 


is brief, great. sort 


scribed in my last letter. 
fort and 
white 


com 


men, its advantages 


institution 
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by a 


nave 


few such things as I have seen, or 
heard from men whom I could trust 
At tive 


afternoon I saw two slaves carrying 


is fully as my own eyes. o'clock 


me 
fish through an open square at Benguela, 
their contact with civiliza 
of 


along 


ind enjoying 


another native who 
like 
The same man who 
offered the £18 a 
had in sheer little 
from a Portuguese lady last autumn, and 


back all 


ut of the chicotte, just lik 


tion in the form 


was driving them with 


oxen 
a sjambok. was 


he ad 


girl 


forty slaves at 


pits bought a 
with 
back 


Eng 


he TtTound her scored over 
the 
An 


the 


was roused at 


the ( 


of a trek-ox under training. 


lishman coming down from interior 


African 


by loud 


1 
last 


winter, night 


cries in a Portuguese trading 
Mashiko. In he 
found that a slave had been flogged, and 
tied the cold all night. He 
lately lost his 
the 


house at morning he 


to a ree in 
2 man who had only 
libe rty, and 
whieh the eall “ taming,” 
applied to sullen 
and show no pleasure in the advantages 


Was 


was undergoing process 


Portuguese 


as 
new slaves who are 
In another case, only 
American 
load 
back 


happened to be 


of their position. 
a few weeks , 
woman with a full 
baby 
house where he 
A big 


trader in 


ago an Saw a 
head 
the 


stay ing. 


on her 


and a her passing 


on 


native, the slave of a Portuguese 


the neighborhood, was drag- 
ging her along with a rope, and beating 
her with a whip as she went. The Amer- 
brought the woman into the house 
Next day the Portu 

owner came in fury with forty of 
but, 
he 


with 


ican 
and kept her there. 
vues 
breathing out slaughters, 
the 
when he 

The 


the woman back, and ultimately 


his slaves, 
Portuguese, 
faced 


refused 


usual with 


as is 
shrank up was 


courage. American to give 
she was 
restored to her own distant village, where 
she still is. 

the names in 
but 


W hole sub 


I would willingly give 
the last ease and in all others; 
of the chief difficulties of th 
ject is that it is impossible to give names 


one 


without exposing people out here to the 
the Portu 
In 


instances, also, not only the people them 


hostility and persecution of 


guese authorities and traders. most 


selves. but all the natives associated with 
them, would suffer, and the various kinds 
engaged would 
the fear 


of work in which they are 


come to an end. It is same 
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which keeps the nissionaries silent. The 
Catholic missions are supported by the 
state. The other missions exist on suf- 
ferance. Tlow can missionaries of either 


division risk the things they have most 
at heart by speaking out upon a dan- 
gerous question’ They are silent, though 
their conscience is uneasy, unless custom 
puts it to sleep. 

Custom puts us all to sleep. Every 
one in Angola is so accustomed to slavery 
as part of the country’s arrangements 
that hardly anybody considers it strange. 
It is regarded either as a wholesome 
necessity or as a necessary evil. When 
any question arises upon the subject, all 
the antiquated arguments in favor of 
slavery are trotted out again. We are 
told that but for slavery the country 
vould remain savage and undev loped ; 
that some form of compulsion is needed 
for the native’s good; that in reality he 
enjoys more freedom and comfort as a 
slave than in his free village. Let us 
at ouce sweep away all the talk abou 
the nat ‘ 


ve’s good. It is on a level with 
the cant which said the British fought 
the Boers and brought the Chinese to the 
Transvaal in order to extend to both races 
a higher form of religion. The only 
motive for slavery is money-making, and 
the only argument in its favor is that 
it pays. That is the root of the matter, 
and as jong as we stick to that we shall, 


at least, be saved from humbug. 


As to the excuse that there is a dif- 
ference between slavery and “ contracted 
labor,” this is no more than legal cant, 


just as the other pleas are philanthropic 


COD) 





or religious cant. Except in the 
of the law, it makes no difference whi 


aman is a “servical” or a slave: 
makes no difference whether a writ 
contract eXists or not. I do not ki 


whether the girl I mentioned had sigh 
a contract expressing her willingness 
serve as the prospector’s mistress for { 
years, after which she was to be f; 
unless the contract were renewed. B 
[ do know that whether she signed 1 
contract or not, her price and positi 
would have been exactly the same, a 
that before the five years are up she w 
in all probability have been sold ty 
or three times over, at diminishing pric 
The “ servieal ” system is only a dodg 
to delude the antislavery people, wh 
were at one time strong in Great Britain 
and have lately shown signs of life i 
Portugal. Except in the eyes of a lay 
which is hardly ever enforced, slave1 
exists almost unchecked. Slaves work thi 
plantations, slaves serve the traders, 
slaves do the housework of families 
Ordinary free wage-earners exist in the 
towns and among the earriers, but, as a 
rule, throughout the country the system 
of labor is founded on slavery, and ver 
few of the Portuguese or foreign resi 
dents in Angola would hesitate to ad 
mit it. 

From Benguela I determined to strike 
into a district which has long had an 
evil reputation as the base of the slave 
trade with the interior. Of the details 
of this struggle through a little known 
and almost uninhabited country I shall 
tell more in my next letter. 
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forceful 
feelings and ex- 


there 
the 
the unknown soldiers 
than lies lit- 
which I recently 
written by 


EVER 


expression of 


was a more 


perlences of 


he civil war in a 


buneh of letters, 


“cd to come across, 


one 

mes Fanning. 

lhere isands in the armies of 
North, thousands 


} 


were tho 
: , 
Lhe the 
uth, to 


portunity 


armies 

Whol ho 
came 

n disti iction, 

deeds, 


brave 


part in batt 
even 
tl 
a who 


ed 


] 
vely 


Ser ans 
lead rs, 


lived 


Fate alterna 


ie great 
or 
as 

made choice . 
d of that 


young 


class 
as Fanning. 
Fanning, 


of 


a 


J ames 
S mpl hearted, 
slender schooling, 


manly *‘ mother’s 


boy *"—thus he — is 


still in 
town of 
Somers, New 
York at. the 
Westchester County. 
He forth to the 
Fanning home, a little 
fronted, elm-shaded, with flowers in front, 
vegetables behind; and the old folk still 
tell how, breasting the little slope over 
which the road lifts itself on the way to 
the tation, he waved farewell to 
mother, while his silent father trudged 
mn by his side to part later at the train. 


re membered 
¥ , JAMES 
is native From 
a tiny 
edge of 


village northern 


from the 
white- 


went war 


house, 


his 


to a training- 
and in a brief note of 
1862, he tells that soldiers 
fast coming in, and that a neighbor’s boy 


Fanning was sent, first, 
camp at Yonkers, 
October a are 
is there, and he bids his mother farewell. 

A little later, he is still at the training- 


eamp. It is evident that he has expected 


a daguerre 


Soldier of No Battles 
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to promptly 


and 


the 


a ti 


sent 
the 
his serious courage 
On the 20th he 
with tidings. He 
; *2 om 
ordered to be 
hard 


sargent 


against enemy, 


inaction chills him ifle, but 
is unchanged. 
letter 


has 


writes a big 


momentous been 
’ 

third 
common. | 
ot the 


made sergeant well 


as 
hee ni 
It 


| Was 


have 
othce. 
of 


Saturday 


guard. is a 


gent 
the 
guard last 
Sunday. | 


two 


and was 


nights with 


Saturday 


up 
out sleep. 


night I put six men 


in the guard-house 
for 
the 
to 
skind 
ally 


“ I 


ment 


trying to jump 


guard. 1 have 
my eves 
(Phonetie 
he!) 


kee p 
inclined, 

think the 

olng to 


leave here next 
week.” 
But 


comes, 


November 
he 
still at the camp on 
the 


and is 
dis- 
far 
Potomac. 


Far Hudson, 
hearteningly 
from th 

as well as common,” he 

then, with a touch of 
the, to him, almost 
fact: “ The solgers run away faster than 


and 


am writes: 


he 


inconceiv able 


sets 


awe, 
down 
they come in. They was eight run away 
The Ofsers shot at them 
six times. They did not hit one of them. 
I have not got time to write any more. 
I must go and drill. Goodbye.” 

The demoralizing influence of inaction 


Sunday night. 


has not seriously chilled him, and he uses 
a sheet of paper embellished with “ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” who patriotical- 
ly wears a skirt of red and white and a 
waist of blue as she receives the affecting 
farewells of a red, white, and blue soldier. 
It would seem, however, both from these 


letters and from village memory, that 
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Fanning himself had no affair of the 
heart, and this absence of all incentive 
other than that of duty makes his simple 
little story the more sad and dramatic. 

By November 27 a startling change has 
come. In spite of his faithful pride, in 
spite of the glory of the straight brass- 
hilted sword, homesickness has crept upon 
him like a thief in the night. He has 
pathetically gone to pieces, and his short 
letter is like the ery of a frightened child 
in the dark. 

‘Il must write to you, father. I want 
you to come down here as soon as pos- 


sible. We expect to go away from here 
today or tomorrow. We are going to 
Park barracks. You must come to 
Yonkers first and if we aint there come 
to Park Barracks New York as soon as 
possible and Mother I bid you farewell 
for ever. I never expect to see you again 
and tell the boys to take good care of 
themself. I bid you all goodbye.” 

But he is no coward. Three days later 
he is at Fort McHenry and quite himself 
again. He is “well as common.” He 
has discovered naively that “ Baltimore 
vilige is the meanest place I ever was in. 
The fort is about Two miles from Balti- 
more vilige. They is about two hundred 
guns mounted in the fort.” And he adds, 
deeply impressed as he is by the glorious 
terrors of war, “ They are all loded.” 

Karly December finds him using a 
great sheet of paper—his only rise into 
such pretentiousness of display—with a 
picture across the entire top and far down 
toward the middle, with Fort McHenry, 
and fluttering flags, and gallantly mount- 
ed officers, and paraded men, and parked 
artillerv, and general bravery and im- 
pregnability of effect. 

By this time he is humorously happy. 
“ They is rats here as big as horses. We 
don’t have much to eat here but bread 
and water, but we have a plenty.” Some 
Confederate prisoners are “the greatest 
looking men I ever did see”; but, like 
other impressionists, he does not fill in the 
picture with details. 

Deferred hope of action again makes 
his heart sick. He begins to fear that 
there will be lengthy garrison duty. “ It 
is cold here. My hands shakes with cold. 
They is a good many runs away.” 

A box comes from home, and his spirits 
buovantly revive. “I was glad to get it 


I was very hungry.” He has been los 
friends by his severity—or, rather. 
severity, but only a serious taking of 
disciplinary duties as third sergeant, 
he now notes, with a worldly wisd 
which life at Somers had never tau; 
him: “I had plenty of visitors whe: 
got the hox. 

“Tell Stephen Brown I am obliged { 
that ruster. When I eat it it put m: 
mind of home. I am tired tonight I 
you. My legs akes like Sam Hill. 
have a good eal to do every day.” 
never complains, but his willingness 
work has caused more than his shar 
duty to be put on him. 


Again: “I am well as common an 
hope you are enjoying the same blessin 
| don’t know how soon I may be ealled 
in the battle-field. If I never see you 
again on earth I hope I will meet you i: 
heaven where there won’t be no fight 
ing. What do the folks say about thi 
war in Somers?” 


Inaction continues its insidious wor! 
The sick and the wounded are sent i: 
from the front, and he speaks of amputa 
tions end deaths. He is gloomy. “ Th 
mud is three inches deep.” And he 
inarticulately pained that his strict at 
tention to duty has lost him a degree of 
friendly comradeship. The second lieu 
tenant, it appears, “is the only friend | 
got here. He uses me well.” 

In a few days comes the naiveté of: 
“1 take my pen in hand tonight to writ 
you a few lines to let you know how the 
war goes on at present. The war goes on 
slowly here.” Thus the never-ending 
monotony of it; but also the optimistic: 
“We don’t know what minute we may 
be called in the battle field. Burnside is 
raising the duse with the rebbles. I have 
been drilling on big guns this afternoon.” 

But Burnside is not precisely “ raising 
the duse,” except with his own men; and 
the rumor drifts to Fort McHenry that 
he is routed and killed. That is the way 
the news of Fredericksburg reaches Fan- 
ning and his companions. It is also im- 
portant to Fanning that he has just had 
his first sweet potatoes: “I cook them in 
my stove. I wish I had some butter to 
eat with them. I aint seen a bit of but 
ter since I been here. I have forgot how 
butter looks. An thev is one thing I 
must mention. I aint laying on feathers 
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floor and take the soft 
le of a bord for a pillow. 1 


take care of to see 


re. I lay on the 
have got 
that 
y keep their clothes and boots clean. 
Many 


home 


teen men to 
have to keep as neat as a pin. 
 solgers has gone to their long 
Ss past week.” 

A little later and he has his first 
ss: “] 
s. I am getting better slowly. 
cold to 
the hospittle. I 

day. I glad 
stephen that you was well. I 
. much to do 
re. I went on 
Sunday. 


sick- 
three 
I had 
stomake. I 
drilled 
trom 
had 


been 


have been sick for two or 


and sick my 
aint 
was to hear 
have 
ever since I have 
of the guard 
I had to get 


I’ve got my uniform 


Sargeant 
I was so sick that 
man in my place. 
ow. I have got a gun and a belt and a 
attridge box and a sword. 


vuld 


iteness 


I wish you 
send m«¢ 
took. 
chance to set 
the 
twentieth 


often 


some 
You 


alive again 


money to get my 
the 
will 
this 


more 


have 
and | 


liteness to you.” Even in 


may not 
mie 
~ nd 


century “liteness” is 


heard than “ likeness ” many a 


country district. 

The year 
He is profuse of thanks for a little money 
sent to him and he thinks heavily of home: 


inactively drags to a close. 


“ My mind is on mother all the time. 
I can’t go to sleep no night but what I 
think of Mother don’t 
hard. Take good care of yourself till I 
come home again.” 
News that 


march, and, his spirits rising again, his 


you. work 


too 


comes they are going to 
next letters are topped by gallant pictures 
in blue going into battle to the 
inspiring strain of 


of men 


We are coming, 
Six hundred 


Father 
thousand 


Abraham, 
more. 


He cannot help thinking of the dif- 
ference between the quiet New-years in 
Somers and the unsatisfactory New-years 
in camp, 
of typhoid. 


where men are now dying 


He is eating raw pork and two crackers 
a day, and, having always been a home 


boy, and not at all handy at “ roughing 


it,” he confesses that he has not had 


a good night’s sleep since arriving at 
the fort. “We leave here 
go to Harpers Ferry.” 


tomorrow to 
Then, once more 
optimistic: “T expect we will go right in 
the field to fight.” 
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His next letters are from Camp Wool 
Hk 


sick and has had a hard time, but 
that 


at Harpers Ferry, in January. has 
een 
is worried because of hearing his 
mother has been sick. 

He finds that there is nothing but drill 
duty, and he for the wild 


“ nothing but 


has no love 


country where I cant see 
soldiers and horses and guns.” 
lhe the 
ing above the splendid rive rs, had no ap- 
peal for him. “] the 
site of a gun,” writes impatiently. 
He affairs at 
“What do you burn this winter, wood or 
coal 4 I 
another cow. 


“y] 


mouthful. 


superb beauty of heights, ris 


have got sick of 
he 
home 


is worried about 


wish I could help you to get 


went two days without eating a 
When we got to Camp Wool 
They 


into it 


hard crackers to eat. 
was a Barl of pork here | 
like thunder I eat it 


get raw pork to eat. 


we got a Tew 
went 
raw. I was glad to 
We have got 
here. It is a 
I don’t know what 
ealled out to fight.” 
“T have been sick,” 
“The doctor said I had the 
I feel some better today. I 
think | 


which | 


forty 


thousand men great site 


to see them. minute 
we may be 


A week 


he W rites. 


passes. 
fever ager. 
aint drilled in s¢ veral days. | 
will be all right in a few days, 
hope will be so that I 
I wish I had a good drink of 
The like 
the Somers 


os = 
closing ¢ 


ean do my duty. 
water from 
mud here. 
nuse in about the 

After all, Somers has al 
ways been the centre of his little world. 

He does not keep long from work: “ I 
up all 
am very 
that his 

He is 


dis- 


home. water is 


What is 


war 


was on guard yesterday. I 
night any sleep. I 
tonight.” It is 
still 


again. 


was 
without 
sleepy evident 
willingness is imposed on. 
decidedly blue He 
consolately to his sister, with a misspell- 
pitiful, that a 
must be prepared “ to meat his God.” 


writes 


ing grotesquely soldier 
He is becoming an invalid: “I sit down 
today tX line Ss. I 


| hope you are ¢ njoying 


write you a few am 
getting better. 
the 
hard for two days. It rains 
than half of the time. It 


country 


same blessing. It has rained very 


here more 
aint a good 


he re,” he Savs, with depressed 
conviction; “they aint been a clear day 
weeks. It like the city of 


I wish you would get Joel 


in two aint 
Somers. 


Ferguson to make me a pair of boots. 
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Have 


and oblige.” He signs in full, so that 


them made seven and long leggs 


neither letter nor boots may go wrong, 
that he is a Sergeant of Company M, 6 
N. Y. Artillery, stationed at Camp Wool, 
Harpers Ferry, Virginia. 

February shows him as suffering se- 
vercly, but as putting a brave face upon 
it. “I am very well,” he writes; and 
then, all draws a 
graphic picture of the glories of war: 
“The weather is very bad. The snow is 


unconsciously, he 


about ten inches deep. It is very cold 
nights and warm day times. It is very 
sloppy and wet. The mud is about up 
to my knees. My feet has been wet for 
a week. My boots is all gone. I have got 
a pair of government shoes to wear. They 
aint worth a cent for this country. 

1 cant get any tobacco here without 
paying a big price for it. 
high here. 


Everything is 
Cheese is thirty cents a pound 
and butter fifty cents a pound. The 
butter is like fat. I dont eat anything 
the women bring in because they was 
two men poisoned in the last week. They 
eat a pie they bought of the women. We 
aint drilled any in a week because it is 
so muddy. I wish you could see us to- 
day. You would see a great site. With 
sixteen in a bed and a stove in the middle 
of it.” He hopes to get a picture of his 
company: “ You will see me in the mid- 
dle of the company behind the rear rank 
with three stripes on my arms.” 

A little later gay letter-heads stop, and 
he all unintentionally tells how his in- 
sidious illness is weakening him—he, the 
strong youth, who had never before balked 
at physical hardship: “ We may be on 
a march for a week. I hope we wont go 
but a little wase. I have got a big load 
to carry. I have got two blankets, and 
two pair of pantaloons, two coats, and 
three pair of drawers. What we get to 
eat here is mule meat. I have eat so 
much of it I can’t get my cap on. 
Stephen, how is your citten and ruster.” 
(Orthographical triumphs, these! And, 
after all, as he would doubtless have said, 
if “cat,” why not “citten”?) “ How is 
mother, Goodbye.” 

Evidently in preparation for a Wash- 
ington’s-birthday celebration he makes 
a rough draft of a speech: “Think of 
our forefathers how they struggled for 
freedom, think of Washington. Behold 





him as he erosses the Delaware wit 
handful of men at the midnight hou 
(It is easy to see what picture hung 
the wall of the Fanning parlor.) 
grows eloquent as memories of his sch 
reader come to him: “ Every true ¢ 
izen will exclaim give me _ liberty 
give me death. Arise ye men of | 
North and dispel—” but here his 
quence was drowned in the deep wate 
of composition. 


We have had a severe storm. It h:; 
been snowing for three days very hat 
The snow is about ten inches deep on 
level. We have had it very hard in th 
storm. We went three miles after woo 
in the storm and brought it back to cam, 
on our backs. If we had not gone afte) 
wood we would have frozen to death, and 
we had to back wood” (1. e., carry it on 
the back) “ for the cooks.” 

The bad weather, the exposure, and th 
inaction are working general havoc. HH: 
tells of neighborhood boys: “ Georg 
Fuller is very sick. David Marshall’s 
brother died this morning. They is a 
great many sick here in camp. If we 
stay here long.” he concludes, solemnly, 
“we will all be sick.” 

Marching orders come, but the march 
is only twelve miles. “ We went so fast 
two thirds of the regiment gave out. It 
was very hard travelling. The mud was 
up to our knees. We went through water 
and mud like Sam Hill. It was the worst 
travelling I ever did see. I had a very 
big load to carry and was very tired 
and hungry.” 

A letter reaches him from his brother. 
“When I come to my tent the boys told 
me they was a letter for me. When I 
heard that I jumped up about four feet 
from the ground. When I come to break 
it open I found one dollar, which I was 
very thankful to get. I cant do too much 
for you, you are so very kind to me when 
I am so far from home I hope I will get 
home to help you once more. You must 
not send me too much money.” (Thus 
the poor chap, after receiving an oc- 
easional fifty cents or one dollar!) “™ Be- 
cause vou need it more than I do. A\l- 
though I thank you for your kindness.” 
In this letter, the next to the last letter 
he ever wrote, he makes his only direct 
admission of being homesick. “ I may get 


home again in a few months. I hope so 
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getting homesick. | 
get a furlough.” 
letter he says: 


use I am 
g to try to 


am 


“When I 
Where 
And keep that ruster 
til I come home. I will fight some of 
with teeth. You spoke 
it Mother you must take good care 
er. I wish I could see her tonight. 


In the same 
} your letter you spoke of pigs. 
| you get them? 


bones my 


t I would get a good warm supper 
more. You must take good care of 
irself if dont 
ty soon you may have to leave your 
ne to go to the battlefield which I hope 
will never have to shoulder your mus- 
1 wish my gun was in the bottom 
the Croton River. And what do they 
about us at Somers.” 
Che is his last letter. It begins 
vely: “I am very well tonight. ; 
started for Harpers Ferry. We was 
nights on the cars without a mouth- 
1 to eat. 


because the war close 


next 


The way we'd sleep we laid 
the bottom of the but 
not sleep much because the 

stop and of the men 
uld be out of the ears as soon as they 
uld stop.” 

Arriving at Harpers 
“and we made 
ttle dry bread to eat.” 

It is a good deal to expect bravery and 
itriotism to be founded upon weariness, 

ud, and a little dry bread. 

The next letter which was received in 
Somers caused a pitiful sensation in the 
little Fanning home. It addressed, 
“Dear Father.” It is signed, “ Your af- 
ectionate son, James Fanning.” But it 
s altogether in the handwriting of some 
comrade. Fanning is glad to hear that 
are all well; but “this leaves me 
not enjoying very good health. I have 
got a very heavy cold. And I am kind 
of feverish. But I am some better than 
[ have been all along.” (A confession 
that his work had been kept up in spite 


wh on 
could 


would 


cars 


irs some 


Ferry, it was 


wing, out to get a 


is 


they 
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of illness.) “ But a soldier I tell you has 
to put up with rough and smooth when 
he is sick, and I think if I can keep out 
of the hospital I will be all right in a 
little while. We have not got very 
doctors in the regiment which is one 


disadvantage to the men. 


good 
great 
And if a man 
goes to the Post hospital they scarcely 
ver out of it, the doctors 
all sorts of experiments on the men.” 

On March 4, another letter is sent 
Somers, this one also being 


come as try 
to 
written by a 
comrade or nurse. Fanning has at length 
been paid sixty-three dollars, and the poor 
fellow, dying as he is, is pathetically glad 
that he is that day sending forty dollars 
by express to his father. 

“Tam some better, today,” he dictates, 
bravely, “and 1 hope it will not be long 
before I can do duty. It is quite cold 
weather here, snow, sunshine, rain all in 
one day. On the whole,” he comments 
simply, and as if he is a most disinter- 
ested it 
weather.” 

This letter to have been sent 
from the dreaded hospital. The father 
hurries to Harpers Ferry and finds James 
still alive, but very low. One sees from 
the father’s letter to the old mother, 
waiting in Somers, the simple brevity of 
expression which the son inherited. He 
is eager to get a furlough for James, so 
that he may take him home, but is told 
that he may not even get 
fifteen days. “James is quite 
wasted away, weak, and at times flighty. 
I find a great many sick here, and James 
i sick of them. I 
ean get him home.” 

It would little thing for the 
government to have allowed Fanning to go 
home alive. But that little was denied to 
him. He died in the hospital; and the 
father, silent and grim, the body 
back with him to the waiting mother in 
the little Westchester town. 


observer, “ is very unhealthy 
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THE WOMAN OF ABOMINATION 


HEN young Zuan Gradenigo 

came once more to his senses 

after the fall in the dark, it 
was like a peaceful awakening from sweet 
sleep. Indeed, literally it was just that, 
for from the unconsciousness following 
upon the injury to his head he had drift- 
ed easily into slumber, so that when he 
waked he had, by way of souvenir of his 
mishap, scarcely even a headache. 

That his eyes opened upon blue sky 
instead of upon painted or earved ceiling 
roused in him no astonishment. In 
service against the Turks and against 
the Genoese he had often slept in the 
open, waking when the morning light 
became strong enough to force its way 
through his eyelids. He lay a while, con- 
scious of great comfort and bodily well- 
being, coming slowly and lazily into full 
possession of his faculties. The air was 
fresh and warm, with a scent of thyme 
in it, and from somewhere in the near dis- 
tance sea-birds mewed plaintively, after 
their kind. He dropped his eyes from 
the pale-blue sky and saw that though 
he lay upon turf—a hill, it would seem, 
or the crest of a cliff—there was a stretch 
of tranquil sea before him, a narrow 
stretch, and beyond this a mountain 
range looming sheer and barren from 
the water’s edge. The sun must be 
rising behind it, he said to himself, for 
the tips of the serrated peaks glowed 
golden, momentarily brighter, so that 
it hurt his eyes to watch them. He 
wondered what mountains these could 
be; and then, all in a flash, it came upon 
him where he was—that this was Arbe, 
and that ridge the Velebic mountains 
of the mainland. 

His mind raced swiftly back to the 
preceding evening—to the scene in the 
fisherman’s hut, to his dash through the 
window in an attempt to join his fight- 
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ing men, and—there he stopped. He h 

a confused recollection of falling in 
dark, falling a long way, but he was 1 
fully awake yet, and the effort to reme: 
ber tired him. “He turned upon his s 
—he had been lying on his back, with 
his head pillowed upon something 
and comfortable,—and, childlike, put up 
an open hand under his cheek. But when 
his hand touched that upon which his 
head had been resting he cried out sud 
denly and struggled forthright to his fect 

The woman who had saved his life 
half knelt, half sat behind him, and upon 
her knees his head had lain. At this 
moment she was leaning back a little, 
with her head and shoulders against a 
small tree which stood there, and her 
eyes were closed as if she were asleep. 

Young Zuan saw that she was very 
white, and that her closed eyelids we 
blue and had blue circles under them. 
The lids stirred after a moment and 
she opened her eyes—blank and wonde: 
ing at first, a child’s eyes, then swift 
ly intelligent. 

“ Lord!” she said, in a whisper, looking 
up, to him,—* lord, I must have—slept 
I did not know. I am sorry—lord.” 
She sat forward again and made as 
though she would rise to her feet, but 
with the first effort a spasm of agony 
went over her white face, and she gav« 
a little scream and fell forward, prone, 
and so fainted quite away. 

For a moment young Zuan did not 
understand. Then, as comprehension 
came to him, he dropped upon his knees 
beside the woman with an exclamation 
of pity. 

“The child has come near to killing 
herself that I might sleep!” he cried. 
Then, before she should wake to further 
pain, he set skilfully to work. He 
straightened the bent and cramped knees 
and, with his strong hands, rubbed and 
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to 
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‘od the stiffened muscles. They were 

1 as stone, he found, save where his 
d had lain; all feeling must long 

e have gone out of them. Then 

last, just as he had the blood once 

e flowing redly under the skin, the 
man stirred, moving her hands on the 

beside her, and presently came to 
senses. 
ller eyes opened— they were not black, 
he had thought the night before, but 
uusly dark blue, almost purple,— 
she looked up into young Zuan’s 
as he knelt above her. 

[ would not—have you 

a weakling,” she said, whispering. 
was a—moment’s pain. My knees 

‘e a little cramped. Will you forgive 

lord ?” 

“Forgive you?” said he. “ You have 
ed my life. Whether that was worth 
saving or not I do not know, but 
u have saved it, and you have borne 
it suffering that I in 
mfort. Forgive you?” 
She lay quite still on the turf, looking 
» at him, and the old paralyzing weak- 
ss began to creep upon Zuan’s limbs, 
old strange shaking came to his heart. 
“a I would do it, lord,” said she, - many, 
iny times over for your sake.” A 
flush spread up into her throat 

d over her cheeks. 

“ T do not understand,” said Zuan, stam- 

ring, and dully he thought how beau- 
ful she was, lying there still before him, 
ow young and slender and exquisite, 
woman of abomination. “We are 
said he, “the bitterest of 
enemies. I came here to cleanse Arbe 

' you, to set your head on a spear be- 
fore the Count’s castle, for men to revile 
ind spit upon.” 

“ Yes, lord,” said the woman of abom- 
nation, whispering, and that rosy flush 
lied away from cheeks and neck, leaving 
her pale again. 

“Last night,” said he, “you had me 
n your power. Your eould 


think me, 


might sleep 


irm 


enemies,” 


men have 


taken me alive or slain me very easily. 


Yet would not let me face them. 
Even when I threatened to kill you you 
would not stand out of my way.” 

“You had had me in your power first, 
] 2 9 —, “ - ” > 
lord,” said But you were kind 
to me. You saved me from great shame, 
and covered me with your cloak.” 


you 


she. 
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“That was nothing,” 
“I did not know that you were the 
Princess Yaga. But knew that | 
was leader of the force which had come 
to recover Arbe from you. Why did you 
me, Princess? Why are you here 
with me now in hiding? Why are you 
not in the castle where you should be?” 

The flush the 
first time his 


said young Zuan. 


you 


save 


for 
from 


came again, and 
her fell away 
with a sort of timidity. 

“T conld you, 
said, whispering again. “I 


eyes 


lord,” 
could 
see you hurt or slain or a prisoner. And 
then when, through accident, you lay 
hurt, after all, I could not leave you so.” 

“But why! Why?” he persisted, 
staring upon her with troubled 
“ Arbe was in the hollow of your 

You are the head 
hold the 


desert them to succor me. 


not—leave she 


not 


down 
eyes, 

hand! 
barians 


of those bar- 
city. Yet 
Why?” 
wat you cannot see, lord,” she said, 
hiding her face with her hands, “ then 
I cannot tell you.” 
Young Zuan 


who you 


gave a sudden ery. 

“QO God of Miracles!” un- 
der his breath. His heart was racing 
very madly and the veins at his temples 
throbbed until he thought that they 
must burst. 

He put out faltering 
the woman’s hands from her face. 

“What is it,” “ that—has 
come to me to rob me of strength and 
thought when I am near you? What is 
it that came to me last night when you 
first crept into the fisherman’s hut 
I saw your eyes?” 

“Lord.” she said, very low, 
it is love.” 


said he, 


hands and took 


he said, 


and 


“T think 
Her hands slipped from be- 
tween his lax palms and young Zuan 
got to his feet blindly and moved a few 
He put his arms up against 
the trunk of a tree and Jaid his face upon 
them. Through the whirl of things 
which beset him he had a dull conscious- 
that his world—all his 
sane ordered life, his duty, his ambitions, 


paces away. 


ness cherished 
his pride of race, were slipping from 
him, receding into a misty background, 
leaving him face to face with something 
that was immeasurably, unthinkably 
great—something for which he had been 
begotten and born —something which 
drew him toward itself with a might that 
no puny strength of his could combat. 
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He turned, still blindly, and the wom- 
an of abomination, slim, girlish, virginal, 
with burning eyes, stood before him, her 
hands at her breast. 

“Lord, I think it is—love,” she said 
again. 

“And you,” said Zuan, “you what— 
you are!” But it was not really he who 
said that. It was a last faint protest 
from the man he once had been. 

“Does that matter?’ she pleaded, in 
an agony, her hands going out to him. 
Young Zuan took a great breath. 

“God knows it should matter!” he 
groaned; “but I cannot make it weigh 
with me. Your spell is over my heart 
and soul, and I am sick for helpless love 
of you. When you touch me I tremble. 
When I see your eyes the world drops 
from me and I ride upon the stars, 
breathless in some strange ecstasy. I 
have drunk madness before you and I 
am mad. No! It does not matter to me 
that you are what you are—the woman 
of abomination. I love you. You and 
I are bound together with chains. We 
cannot live apart.” 

Then for a time an odd little awkward 
silence fell upon them. Once Zuan put 
out his arms toward the woman as if 
he would take her into them, but as if 
moved by a sudden panic at what she had 
roused she shrank back, crying some- 
thing under her breath that sounded 
like, “No, no!” And presently he moved 
past her a few steps down the slope of 
turf on which they stood, and straight- 
way found himself at the brink of the 
westward cliff which rose from the water’s 
edge. He knew where they were—some 
three or four miles north of the city 
and on the opposite side of the narrow 
island to where the fight of the night 
before had taken place. 

“Will you tell me,” he said at last, 
turning—it was a certain relief to break 
the strain they had been under—* will 
you tell me how we came here? We are 
a long way from the fisherman’s hut and 
the cove where my galley lay.” 

“A lad helped me with you, lord,” she 
said—*“ a vine-grower’s lad whom I be- 
friended two days ago. When you had 
fallen into the little ravine I found you 
there at its bottom, and at first I— 
thought you were dead. You lay so still! 
Then I felt your heart beat and knew 


you were only stunned. I tore a stri 
from my shift and bound your head with 
it, for your head was bleeding.” Young 
Zuan raised a hand, and for the firs: 
time discovered that a bandage 5 
wrapped about his brows. “Then | 
waited there with you. I waited for a 
long time, climbing the bank once or 
twice to see how the fight above was 
waging. Not many of your men wi 
killed, I think—ten or twelve, perhap- 
those who fought as rear-guard while t 
others were swimming and rowing 
skiffs out to the ship—” 

“Then they got away?’ cried you 
Zuan, eagerly. “The galley got saf 
away ?” 

“Yes, lord,” she said, “the galley 
sailed away, and after a time the Huns 
my Huns—went away too toward tlh 
city. When I came out of the ravine 
at last there was only one man left there 
—the vine-grower’s lad, who had crept 
from the wood to see the fighting. | 
called to him, and between us we raised 
you and brought you here. You fell 
asleep without waking from your swoon.” 

“They got away!” said young Zuan, 
staring with wide, bright eyes across th: 
strait to where the Velebie cliffs rose gray 
and fierce. “They got away! They’l! 
meet I] Lupo and the other galleys! 
They—” A little restless movement 
from the woman made him turn his 
head quickly, and the light faded from 
his eyes. 

“ That—doesn’t matter,” he said, in a 
different tone. “Nothing matters- 
now.” He watched her for a long tim 
under his brows, bitterly at first, but sh« 
was such as no man could look coldly 
upon, and she had saved his life and 
gone from triumph into hiding with him. 
As he looked at her, Il Lupo and th 
galleys dimmed from his mind. 

“What,” said he at last, very gently, 
“is to become of you and me?” 

“T do not know, lord,” she said. “ Oh, 
lord, a woman, when she loves, does not 
think of such things or care for them. 
She does not look ahead. A woman, 
lord, when she loves, has space in her 
mind and soul for nothing but love. 
You—do not know women.” 

“No,” said young Zuan, shaking his 
head, “I do not know them, That is true. 
They—have never come into my way.” 


W 


THE 


I am glad,” she said. 
«“ Princess,” said he, after a little si- 
ce, “it is true, what men say of you?” 
“Does it matter?’ she asked again. 
‘No, lord, it is not true—at least much 
it is not. But you have said it did 
matter—you He 
rned his eyes from the pitifulness of 


have said so!” 

race, 

t matters,” he said, “only in what 
become of us. If it is true, 

back to Venice. I must 
from my city and from 


we 
never go 
an outcast 
people.” 

crept nearer to him where they 
cliff’s nearer, on her 


} 
sie 


on the edge, 


ees, looking eagerly into his face. 
“And. lord,” she said, watching him, 


it is true—sufficiently true—would 
| suffer that for my Would 
1 give up all that to go with me?” 
“How could I do otherwise?” said 
ung Zuan, simply, and at that the 
man broke into a little sobbing laugh 
joy and triumph and tenderness. 
“Oh, lord!” she cried, “ that were love 
Oh, lord, I did not that 
ere were men so faithful and so good. 


sake ? 


deed ! know 
presently, as if 

argument herself, “yet noble 
ords of and of and of 
Naples and of many Italian cities have 


nd ye t,” she said, 
with 
Venice Genoa 
married queens and princesses no better 
han the Princess Yaga.” 

“It is not that only,” said young Zuan. 
“ There evil high 
places—fawned before, bowed down to— 


are many women in 
in Italy,—but you have done one very 
terrible and thing, Princess, 
alone you hated in 
Venice forever, and must make marriage 
between you and me impossible there.” 
“T—do not understand,” 
wondering. 

“You, or your brigands,” he 
carried off, from Ragusa, Natalia Volu- 
tich. I was to have married her.” 

The woman screamed, dragging her- 
self backward over the turf away from 
him. 


shameful 


which must mak« 


she said, 


said, 


“ 


“ You—vyou,” she cried, in a breathless 
whisper, her hands at her mouth—* you 
are—Zuan—Gradenigo ?” 

“ Why—yes!” ma, “2 
you knew.” 

She stumbled to her feet, staring and 
obbing. 


said thought 
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“Oh, what have I done? What have 
I done?” she cried, over and over again, 
and she moved still farther away, staring at 
him as if he were a ghost risen against her. 

“What have I done?” she whispered. 
Then all at once she began a sobbing, 
hysterical laugh—a laugh that shook all 
her slim body, like weeping, and it seem- 
ed that she would never have done with 
it. She covered her face with her hands, 
leaning against a tree which grew near 
by, and the fit of endless laughter swept 
her like a storm. Young Zuan watched 
her brows with a sort of 
Women, he had been 
told by those of experience, were crea- 
tures of 


under his 


gloomy resentment. 
strange and incomprehensibl 
moods, ruled, like a horse, 
ries and not at all by 
fit of hysteria was, he 


by divers vaga- 
reason. This mad 
took it, therefore 
as patiently as might be, 
but he had small store of patience. 


to be endured 

“ Oh, lord,” said the woman, presently, 
gasping her fits of 
“ lord, 
thing which I must tell you 
thing. 


between laughter, 


tears in her eyes, there is a 
an amazing 
I do not know whether you will 
be glad or angry of it. In 
must tell you at once—” 
“Wait!” Zuan, and 
hand. “I know first 
maid, Natalia Volutich, whom you stole 


What 


Prine ss ” 


any case I 


held 


about 


said up a 


must this 
have 


His 


away. you done with her, 


tone was very grave 
and 

“The maid Natalia,” 
well treated, lord. 


to no harm. 


stern. 
has 
‘ 


come 


said 
She 


she, 
been has 
If this war had not arisen, 
she would have been sent back safely to 
her father before now.” 

” Zuan 
watching the woman’s eyes. 
lord,” she 
Indeed 
ed to be a glimmer of a smile at the wom- 
an’s lips—“ indeed, I 
been unhappy, this 


Unharmed?” said Gradenigo, 


a A 


there seem- 


* Unharmed, said. 


maid, as she came. 


think she has not 
Natalia of Ragusa. 
I think she has learned to feel a certain 
fondness for mistress. I think she 
would serve her in any way she could.” 
“ Even 
said the wom- 


her 


The smile was a wry smile now. 
so vile a thing as I, lord,” 


an of abomination, “ can be tender and— 
faithful. Even so vile a thing as I is 
sometimes loved. An evil woman, Messer 
Zuan, is not all evil. There is something 


of good in the very lowest.” 
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“Princess! Princess!” cried the man. 


“And now,” she said, “I must tell 
you what must be told; but, lord, before 
I tell it will you say to me once more 
what you have said—that for my sake, 
to be with me alone, you stand willing— 
nay, glad—to give up your city and your 
rank and your friends? Will you say 
to me that I, woman of infamy though 
men call me, am dearer to you than every- 
thing else in the world?” She came close 
to him, putting out her two hands upon 
his breast, and her great eyes burned 
up into his, and her face seemed for 
the instant to sharpen, to pale, and her 
lips trembled. 

“Will you tell me once again?” she 
said, pleading. 

“T could not—live without you— 
child,” he said, and she cried out with 
joy at the name. He had called her 
“child” on the night before when he 
did not know who she was. 

She stood away from him at 
length. 

“ Now then, at last,” she said, “I will 
tell you what you must know. Lord, 
I—” Her voice failed suddenly as if 
she had been stricken ill, and all the 
rosy color which had risen to her cheeks 
began to die slowly away. She seemed 
to be staring over young Zuan’s shoulder 
toward the north. She raised her hand 
a little way, but it dropped again weakly 
by her side. 

“ The—ships!” she said, in a strained 
whisper. “ The—ships!” Zuan turned 
to look. 

Round a little wooded point of the 
island, scarcely more than a mile to the 
north of where they stood, came, before 
the wind, three great Venetian galleys, 
looming high and stately in that nar- 
row strait. 

Zuan gave a great shout. “ My ships! 
he cried. “My galleys!” His voice ran 
up into an odd falsetto note which was 
almost a scream. “Trapani has found 
Il] Lupo, and they are going to attack 
the city by sea!” He sprang for his 
cloak, which lay near, as if he would 
wave it to attract the attention of 
those on the galleys, but the woman 
caught him by the arm, white - faced 
and breathless. 

“No, no!” she cried, swiftly. 
You—must not go! 


arms’ 


bed 


“No! 
They must not at- 











tack—now. The city could be taken 
an hour. Those men—fools! fools!— 
ours have destroyed the—engines of « 
fence. They did not know how to us 
them. And they have—sunk the ship: 
in the harbor. Lord, you must ; 
let your ships attack. We must 1 
jose the city. Oh, it would be eruel, 
cruel!” She clung to his arms, so! 
bing, pahic-stricken, stumbling desp 
ately over her words. 

“Lord, they must not take Arbe!” s}y 
wailed. “ All we have done—all J hay. 
done—gone for nothing—nothing! It is 
not to be borne. Stop them, lord! Y. 
would not be so cruel as to allow this 
You do not know— Oh, stop them! 
Stop them!” She was quite beside her- 
self with terror, but Zuan put her out 
away from him at arm’s length and held 
her there. 

“ Listen !” 
to me!” 
checked 
sobbing. 

“I cannot stop those galleys,” he sai 
“They have come here to retake Arbe, 
which you seized from us, and if what 
you say is true they will take it easily. 
Remember! nothing I can do will sav: 
the city for you. The city is lost to you 
already. You must let me signal to th: 
galleys and go on board. You must lei 
me lead this force in the attack, as | 
was to have done when I left Venice.” 

The woman cried out upon him agai: 
in a panic, but he quieted her sharply as 
before, speaking in quick, emphatie words 
as one speaks to a terrified child. 

“You must let me go!” he said 
“Surely you see that my honor is in this 
Whether I go or stay here in hiding, the 
result will be the same for the city, but 
if I do not go I am dishonored for 
life. You would be hurt by that as 
much as I, so let me go. If I retak 
the city, the Council in Venice will per- 
haps allow me to marry you without ban 
ishment. At any rate, there is the bare 
chance of it. Let me go!” 

She stood away from him, drooping. 
downcast eyes averted, and she made 
an odd little despairing gesture—as it 
were of defeat. Arbe went from her 
hands in that gesture. Triumph was re- 
nounced that her lover’s honor might 
rest unstained. 
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* Lister 
incoheren« 
into breathless 


he said, sharply. 
And her wild 
itself—dropped 


f there 
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av, I sh 
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the coast 
“T shi 
tion, 
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again, 
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took h 
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he ca 
sharpl 
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Yes.” she said.—“ yes, you must go, 
1 will not dishonor you. But, oh, 
there is a God who hears lovers’ 
ers, I pray that he will not let you 
to harm. If you are killed this 

I shall not live.” 

[he ships were drawing nearer, down 
oast of the island. 

‘I shall be,” said the woman of abom- 
tion, “in the city, lord, when you take 

She smiled again her wry smile, as 

mething grimly amused her. 

“No!” said he. “ Wait here or in the 
d north of the Land Gate. I will 
e for you. You must not put yourself 
langer.” 

‘I shall be in the city, lord,” she said 
n, “but not in danger. Oh, I pray 

God to keep you safe!” 

‘I must go,” 

shoulder at 

‘] must go, but, dear, 

ibt me! I shall to you 

ve to crawl on hands and knees!” He 
his arms and kissed her 
mouth. It the first time. Then 
he caught up his mantle and _ stood, 
arply outlined on the brink of the cliff, 
ving it about his head, until through 
still morning air he heard cries from 

e men of the nearest ship and saw that 

had attracted their attention. 

Near where he stood a fissure rent the 
wall of rock—a half filled 
with earth and shale and grown up with 
low shrubs. Down this he made his way, 
plunging recklessly among boulders, and 
so reached the tiny strip of beach at the 
liff’s foot. The first galley was already 

ve to, and from it a skiff put out to 
take him aboard. In ten minutes more the 
three ships bore away again southwards, 


nd Zuan Gradenigo was in command. 


said he, looking 
the three high galleys. 
never 
if I 


over 
oh, my 


come 


ik her into 


was 


watercourse 


And, 
fighting 
al 


had 


pains—too 


all, they very little 
their little to 
please them. For it seems that an hour 
before the three ships came into sight 
of the city the Venetians and Arbesani 
of the garrison, too carelessly guarded 
by their barbarian captors, rose, in street 
and market-place and improvised prison, 
rose at a preconcerted signal, and fell 
upon the Huns tooth and nail. Some 
of them had weapons, some sticks or 
stones, one—an Arbesan, called Spala- 
tini, and his name deserves to go down 


after 
for 
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in history along with Messer Samson’s 
—the thigh-bone of an ox which the 
Huns had killed and roasted whole in the 
Via Venezia. 

When, therefore, the three galleys un- 
der Zuan Gradenigo drew into the har- 
bor and hurriedly made fast to the land- 
ing-place, a running hand-to-hand fight 
was in progress from one end of the city 
to the other. It was not a battle, for it 
had no organization whatever. It was a 
disgraceful mélée. Naturally enough th« 
Venetian reinforcements 
decided the day. 


inecontinently 
Something over three 
hundred of the Ban’s barbarians—Huns, 
Slavs, and Croats—gave themselves up. 
Nearly two hundred killed themselves by 
leaping over the high westward sea-wall, 
and a hundred more were killed in fight 
or by water. It 
to a 


a struggle. 


an in- 


had 


escape d was 


glorious ending matter which 
promised so fin 

An hour 
his duties 
breathing-space, young Zuan made up the 
Via that street 
which runs north and south through the 
the which sits at the 
northern end, and under which 
Land Gate, the only means of en- 


after the landing, as soon as 


ever him a moment’s 


gave 


Venezia single long 


city— to eastle 
street’s 
is the 
the town exc pt by sea. 
the loggia of the 
upon the Count — Jacopo 
round old red 
so that he went upon cruiches. 


tering 

In eastle he came 
Corner a 
face, gouty, 
At this 
moment he was surrounded by a group 
of -Arbesani for the 
part, heads of the city’s great families 


De Nemira, Zude- 
neghi, and such; but he turned from them 


man with a 


gentlemen most 


Dominis, Galzigna, 
to greet young Gradenigo. 
“Ah, Zuan, my lad!” he 
you come in the nick of 
and archers! You've 
day, for those were just 
the better of us. Another hour 
St. Mark!—our heads 
on pike-staves!” 
Young Zuan struggled to 
face of civil sympathy, but his eyes were 
Old Jacopo 


eried out, 
time—you 
the 


getting 


“ 


your saved 

dogs 

and 
be« n 


would have 


preserve a 
upon the open doors beyond. 


seemed to read his thought. 
“ Ay, we have the queen bee in there! 


She’s in my private audience-chamber, 
Queen bee, say I? 
Daughter of abom- 
Mother of sins!” He shook a 


to a chair. 


Strumpet ! 


bound 
Hussy! 
ination! 
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crutch at the bronze doors. “ Ay, she’s 
there!” he said. “ But the wench has 
cheated us, for all that. She has robbed 
me of the pleasure of tearing her evil 
bones apart—alive, that is.” 

Gradenigo, one hand on the door, 
turned slowly backward a masklike face. 
He felt that he was shaking and swaying 
like a drunken man. 

“What do you—mean?” he said, in a 
flat voice. 

Old Jacopo hobbled nearer and touch- 
ed the younger man’s arm. “ Eh, lad!” 
he croaked. “Come! come! You're not 
yourself. The sun has got to you. 
You’ye a bound-up head, I see. Better 
have a rest!” 

“What was it you said?” asked young 
Gradenigo, looking down at the ground, 
which swung slowly back and forth un- 
der him. 

“ Yaga?” said old Jacopo. “Oh, she’s 
dead. The wanton’s dead. She got a 
serving-maid to stab her while she sat 
bound in her—” 

“Out of my way!” said young Zuan, 
in a great voice of agony. And he dashed 
the old man aside and sprang through 
the half-open doors of the castle. 

He knew where the private audience- 
room was, and ran there at speed. No 
soldier stood on guard at the door—all 
had been engaged in that hand-to-hand 
street fight through the city. He tore 
the door open and reeled into the room, 
then closed it behind him and stood with 
his back against it. 

The room was oddly like that room 
in the Doge’s Palace where he had sat 
with his uncle two days since in Venice. 
The same great carved table stood near 
the centre. The same high-set windows 
let in bars of colored light, which slanted 
down through the dimness and lay across 
floor and furniture in billets and loz- 
enges of gules and vert and azure. 

A single red beam rested upon the 
bared shoulder of the woman who hung, 
drooping from her bonds, in the Count’s 
great chair of state; but lower, from be- 
tween the woman’s breasts, a darker red 
had coursed a downward trickling stream 
and, still lower, made a red pool in the 
woman’s lap. Her head, bent, with chin 
on breast, was in shadow, but out of the 
shadow two eyes, still half open, gleamed 
with the shallow, dull opacity of death. 














Young Zuan, shaking against 
closed door, gave a dry sob. 

“Child! Child!” he mourned, b 
ly. Then, all at once, his eyes narr 
in an alert frown. There was somet 
strange here. 

He crossed the room with swift 
and dropped upon one knee befor 
chair of state, staring close through 
half-darkness. 

This was a woman beautiful, indu 
bly, but no longer young. Her b 
shoulders were thick and mature, 
breast under them mature, too. | 
her bent face lust and hatred and cu; 
ity and all evil passions had gr: 
marks that not even death could eras 

Ay! something strange here. You 
Zuan’s foot struck against a yield 
body which lay under the heavy shad 
of the table. It was another woma 
and dead also, lying upon her fac 
Gradenigo turned the body over wit 
panic in his heart. <A squat, bri 
jowled, peasant face—the serving-mai(, 
it would seem, who had done her mistress 
that last service and straightway {| 
lowed to serve elsewhere. 

Zuan rose to his feet, frowning. Tl 
matter was quite beyond him. Then on 
stirred in the shadows at the far end o! 
the room and, very slowly, his Princess 
came to him through those bars of ¢ 
ored light. 

“Child! Child!” he cried again, a 
tears rolled down over his cheeks. H 
put out shaking arms to her, but sh 
held him away with one hand, saying 
only, 

- Wait, lord!” 

Young Zuan swung about toward the 
dead woman who drooped so heavily 
her bonds. 

“Who is—that who sits there dead /” 
he asked. “Corner told me it was th 
Princess Yaga. Some one has lied t 
him. Who is it?” 

She gave a quick sob. 

“Lord, it is the Princess Yaga,” sh: 
said. 

“ But,” ‘said he, dropping his voice t 
a whisper—he did not know why— bu: 
you—you?” 

“Natalia Volutich, lord!” she said, 
whispering too. 

Young Zuan put up a hand to his 
bandaged head, and he drew the hand 








SHE HUNG DROOPING IN THE GREAT CHAIR OF STATE 
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his eves. Hl s eyes were bewil- ‘tions, labored blindly at sea. And 


hurt—like a child’s eves before so, : r a moment, she turned away 
yreat mystery. again and crossed the room to where the 


] 


ck not unde rstand,” he said, just lead woman hung, lax and heavy, nm the 


ld would say it earven chair. Sobbing, she cropped upon 
d!” eried the maid, with little ber knees before the chair and laid her 
tween her words. “ I—did it first forehead against the dead woman’s arm, 
tended t be Yaga first, for duty’s into whose soft fle sh the leathern thong 


he duty 1 owed to her. She had had cut so cruelly. 


d to me, lord, kind and loving. “And I was awav when they bound 
lieutenant thought I was you!” she wept. “I was not with you 
hegged vou to set sail with when vou died! 
ge Arbe, I saw that it would Zuan Gradenigo awoke from his daze. 
time—time to strengthen the— “Child!” he eried. “Child! Come 
So I lied. I did not—ecare away from that vile body It pollutes 
of me if only she was—safe. you!” 
then you were in—danger and— But the maid turned fiercely upon him. 
lord, I had looked into your eyes! I “She loved me!” eried the maid. 
There was never man like you. “She was kind to me, gentle and pitiful 
oved you from the first moment— and I let her die alone! Whatever 
very first moment. I could not bear she may have been to others, to me, lord, 
vou should die. So I—saved you. she was like the mother who died when | 
rd, do you not understand? What I was a little babe. She loved me, and I let 
[ did for love’s sake. This morning her die miserably, alone here! Oh, lord, 
en I found who you were I tried to have you nothing but curses for a woman 
you the truth. I tried, lord, did I who is dead and cannot answer you ?” 
Did I not? Oh!” she cried, turn- Zuan bent his head. “Child,” said 
from him with wringing hands, “I he, gravely, “IT ask your forgiveness, and 
ve done everything ill and you will hers, and God’s. She was kind to you, 
ever forgive me; and yet, lord, I did whe refore | shall never speak ill of her 
all for love’s sake!” again. But, oh, my dear, come to me! 
She looked toward Zuan Gradenigo, She is dead and you cannot comfort her 
he stood silent and helpless in his now. Come to me, child, who am alive 
ace, his eyes staring, his lips apart. and cannot live without you.” 
he thing had been too swift and too “Oh, lord,” said she, “I would not 
mazing for him. His mind, unused to have you try!” 


The Masker 
BY HELEN DUNBAR THOMPSON 


MASK and dance and mask and dance again, 
To-day, to-morrow, all the morrows then, 
The many morrows. See thou alway smile. 


Men's eyes are on thee. Mask and dance the while. 


But some day find a forest dark and deep, 
And in its deep take off thy mask and weey 
Weep out the bursting sorrow of the years, 
The trees will tell it not, nor mock thy tears. 
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American Diplomacy: Its Influence 
and Tendencies 


BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LL.D. 


Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Columbia University 


OTHING could have been further 
N from the thoughts of the wise 

statesmen who guided the United 
States through the struggle for inde- 
pendence and laid the foundations of the 
vovernment’s foreign policy than the 
institution of a philosophical propagan- 
dism for the dissemination of political 
principles of a certain type in foreign 
lands. Although the Declaration of In- 
dependence loudly proclaimed the theory 
of the natural rights of man, they gave 
to this theory, in its application to their 
own concerns, a qualified interpretation, 
and, as practical men, forbore to push it 
at once to all its logical consequences. On 
the continent of Europe, the apostles of 
reform, directing their shafts against ab- 
solutism and elass privileges, spoke in 
terms of philosophical idealism, while 
the patriots of Ameriea, though they did 
not eschew philosophy, debated concrete 
questions of constitutional law and 
commonplace questions of taxation. In 
Europe, the revolution meant first of all 
a destructive upheaval; in America, 
where the ground was clear, it meant a 
constructive development. And yet, in 
spite of this difference, the American 
Revolution operated as a powerful stimu- 
lus to revolutionary agitation in Europe. 
There was in the very existence of 
American independence, permeated as it 
was with democratic republicanism, a 
force that exerted a world-wide influence 
in behalf of political liberty. Of this 
fact European statesmen betrayed their 
appreciation when they deprecated the 
course of the King of France in sub- 
ordinating what appeared to them to be 
a permanent general interest to the grati- 
fication of a feeling of enmity towards 
Creat Britair. Spanish diplomatists 
were not alone in expressing this senti- 


ment. The Emperor Joseph II. of A 
tria, in a letter to his minister in 
Netherlands, in 1787, remarked 
“France, by the assistance which sh 
forded to the Americans, gave birth to 
flections on freedom.” That the as 
ance thus given hastened her own 1 
lution, there can be no doubt. Nor 
the visible effect of the example of th 
United States end here. It has_ bee: 
manifest in every European struggle for 
more liberal forms of government during 
the past hundred years—in Spain, i 
Italy, in Germany, and in Hungary. It 
penetrated even to Russia, where ther 
was found among the papers of one of 
the leaders who planned a revolution fo. 
1826 a constitution for that country on 
the model of the Constitution of th 
United States. And it may also be 
traced in the lives of those who hav 
striven to advance the cause of se’! 
government on the American eontinents. 
While the United States refrained 
from aggressive pclitical propagandism, 
the spirit of liberty that resulted from its 
independence was necessarily reflected i: 
its diplomacy. It is true that the atti 
tude of the government on certain special 
questions was for a long while affected by 
the survival in the United States of th 
institution of African slavery. It was 
for this reason that the recognition of 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Liberia as 
independent states did not take place ti!! 
the administration of Abraham Lincoln, 
although such recognition had long b« 
fore been accorded by European powers 
But the attitude of the United States 
towards those countries was exceptional, 
and was governed by forces which neither 
diverted nor sought to divert the govern 
ment from the general support of the 
principles on which it was founded. 





DESIGNS FOR DIPLOMATIC DREss, |! 


The influence of the United States in 
behalf of political liberty was clearly ex- 
hibited in the establishment of the prin- 
ad- 
govern- 


ciple, to which we have heretofore 
verted, that the true test of a 
ment’s right to exist, and to be recognized 
is the fact of 
existence as the exponent of the popular 
This rule, when it was announced, 
be little short of 
tionary, since it was in effect a corollary 
of the affirmation the Declara- 
tion of governments 


by other governments, its 
will. 
appeared to revolu- 
made in 
Inde pend nee, that 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, and that, whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive 
of the ends for which 
instituted, it is the 

to alter or abolish it 
new 


governments are 
right of the people 
and to 
its foundation 
on such principles organizing its 
affairs in such them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
Nor was the free spirit of 
American diplomacy less manifest in its 
opposition to the system of coifmercial 
monopoly; in its espousal of the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine; or in its 
advocacy of the freedom of the seas, of 
the rule that free ships make free goods, 


c 


and of 


institute a 
government, laying 
and 
form 


as to 


happiness. 


the exemption of private property 


IRMERLY PRESCRIBED BY THE UNITED 


STATES GOVERNMENT 


The weight of its 
lent in 
the 
the Far 


at sea from capture. 
influence was also 
of the 
pendence of the countries of 
Kast. In the treaty with China of June 
18, 1858, the 
Chinese government appeared to be pecul- 
find the 
that “if other 
should act unjustly or oppressively ” 
that the United 
would “ exert its good offices, on being in- 
formed of 
amicable 


constantly 


favor maintenance of inde- 


made at a time when 


iarly friendless, we remarkable 
nation 
to- 


States 


stipulation any 


wards country, 


the case to about 
of the question, 
thus showing their friendly feelings.” 
But, 
favor of 


bring an 


arrangement 
influence in 


besides exerting an 


liberty and independence, 


American diplomacy was also employed 
in the advancement of the principle of 
legality. American statesmen sought to 
regulate the relations of nations by law, 
not only as a measure for the protection 
of the 
the strong, 


weak against the aggressions of 
but also as the only means of 
the of the The 
of legality in international 
lay at the foundation of the 
neutrality, which estab- 
the administration of 
It also formed: the basis of 


assuring peace world. 
concept ion 
relations 

system of 
lished during 


Washington. 


was 


the practice of arbitratioy, which wa’ so 
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auspiciously begun at the same _ time. 
Half a century later it received an acces- 
sion of strength in the development of 
the process of extradition. It is true that 
in the development of this process in 
modern times the credit of the initiative 
belongs to Franee; but, beginning with 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty of the 9th 
of August, 1842, the United States, at an 
important stage in the history of the 
system, actively contributed to its growth 
by the conclusion of numerous conven- 
tions. The twenty-seventh article of the 
Jay treaty provided for the surrender 
of fugitives charged with murder or 
forgery; but it proved to be for the 
most part ineffective, and expired by 
limitation in 1808. The Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty provided for the extradi- 
tion of fugitives for any of seven of- 
fences, and proved to be efficacious. 
Similar treaties with other countries 
were 300n afterwards made, ten being 
concluded while William L. Marey was 
Secretary of State, during the adminis- 
tration of Pierce. Since that time the 
number of treaties has been greatly in- 
creased, and their scope has been much 
enlarged. We cannot afford, however, to 
rest on our laurels. In recent times 
other nations, and especially Great Brit- 
ain since 1870, observing the propensity 
of criminals to utilize improved facilities 
of travel, have by legislation as well as 
by negotiation vastly increased the reach 
and efficiency of the system. It will 
therefore be necessary, if we would fulfil 
the promise of our past and retain a 
place in the front rank, steadily to mul- 
tiply our treaties and enlarge their scope. 
No innovation in the practice of nations 
has ever more completely discredited the 
woful predictions of its adversaries than 
that of surrendering fugitives from jus- 
tice. The Webster-Ashburton treaty was 
loudly denounced as a mere trap for the 
recovery of political offenders. Other 
treaties encountered similar opposition. 
In no instance have these direful fore- 
bodings been justified by the event. , 
American diplomacy has also been 
characterized by practicality. It has 
sought to attain definite objects by prac- 
tical methods. Even in its idealism, as 
in the advocacy of the exemption of 
priyaie pyoperty at sea from capture, it 
has ‘showh « ‘practical side. The same 












disposition has been exhibited in 
American consular — service. Cons 
have been described by publicists 
agents of commerce; but for a long wl! 
their functions were passive rather t] 
active, and to some extent were or 
mental. The government of the Unit 
States conceived the idea of employ 
its consuls not only for the protect 
of commerce, but also for its extensi 
In 1880, while Mr. Evarts was Secreta 
of State, there was begun the mont! 
publication of consular reports, whi 
has been continued with useful resul 
up to the present time. 

American diplomacy has also exert 
a potent influence upon the adoption 
simple and direct methods in the conduct 
of negotiations. Observant of the pr 
prieties and courtesies of intercours 
but having, as John Adams once ck 
elared, “no notion of cheating anybody,” 
American diplomatists have relied rath: 
upon the strength of their cause, frankly 
and clearly argued, than upon a subt! 
diplomacy, for the attainment of thei 
ends. American diplomacy has in thi 
main continued to be a simple, direct, anc 
open diplomacy, the example of whicl 
has had much to do with shaping th 
development of modern methods. 

The effect of democratic tendencies o1 
American diplomacy is seen in_ thi 
course of the government of the United 
States with regard to diplomatie uni 
form. As early as 1817 American minis 
ters had a prescribed dress which was 
fixed by the mission at Ghent. This 
dress consisted of a blue coat, lined with 
white silk; a straight cape, embroidered 
with gold, and single-breasted ; buttons 
plain, or, if they could be had, with th 
artillerist’s eagle stamped upon them; 
ceufis embroidered in the same manner 
as the cape; white cashmere breeches; 
gold knee-buckles; white silk stockings, 
and gold or gilt shoe-buckles; a_ three- 
cornered chapeau bras, not so large as 
that used by the French nor so small as 
that used by the English; a black cockad 
with an eagle attached, and a sword. On 
gala-days and other occasions of extraor- 
dinary ceremony the American ministers 
were allowed to wear more embroidery, 
as well as a white ostrich feather, not 
standing erect, but sewed around the 
brim, in their hats. A description of 











THOMAS 


Ambassador to England, 1893; 


the 


given 


together with a plate, was 
minister of 
At the beginning of the 
administration of President Jackson the 
prescribed uniform was changed so that 
it consisted of a black coat, with a gold 
tar 


costume, 
to the 
instructions. 


as a part his 


on each side of the collar near its 
termination; underclothes of black, blue, 
white, at the option of the wearer; 
a three-cornered chapeau bras; a black 
cockade and eagle; and a steel-mounted 
This dress, 


or 


sword with a white seabbard. 


which was suppesed to correspond with 


the simplicity of American institutions, 
but not 
These instructions were, however, done 


was recommended, prescribed. 


the first 





tand Frye 
F. BAYARD 


American to hold that diplomatic rank 


a circular issued by Will- 
of State, 
American 


away with by 


iam L. Marey, as Secretary 
June 1, 
ministers were desired, as far as practica- 
ble 


te 


on 1853, by which 


without impairing their usefulness, 
at 
American citizen.” 
detriment 


“ 


in the simple dress 
of an If this could 
not be to the 
publie interest, the nearest approach to 


appear court 


done without 
it, ‘compatible with the due performance 
of 
“The simplicity of our usages and the 


duties, was earnestly recommended. 
tone of feeling among our people is,” said 
Marey, “much more in accordance with 
the example of our first and most. dis- 


tinguished representative at a, roy! court 
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Joun Y. MASON, UNITED STATES 


MINISTER TO FRANCE, 1554-59 


From the original painting in the War Department, Washington 


than the practice which has since pre- 
vailed. It is to be regretted that there 
was ever any departure in this respect 
from the example of Dr. Franklin.” 
Wharton, in his International Law Dv- 
gest, states that the dress worn by Frank- 
lin “was Quaker full dress, being court 
dress in the time of Charles II.”; it was 
at any rate comparatively simple. The 
experiences of the American ministers in 
earrying out Marcy’s instructions were 
varied. The greatest difficulty was en- 
countered by Buchanan, at London, 
where his proposal to appear at court 
without some mark indicative of his rank 
was the subject of peremptory objection. 


He finally compromised upon appearing 
in thé. dre’y whieh he wore at the recep- 


tions of the President of the United 
States, with the addition of a very plain 
black - handled and black-hilted dress 
With this addition, he declared 
that he never felt prouder as a citizen 


sword. 


of his country than when he stood 
amidst a brilliant circle of foreign min- 
isters and other court dignitaries “ in the 
simple dress of an American citizen.” At 
Paris, Henry S. Sanford, who was then 
acting as chargé d’affaires ad interim of 
the United States, was permitted to ap- 
pear at the Tuileries in citizen’s dress. 
When, however, the new minister, Johr 
Ez Mason, arrived, he decided, after con- 
sultation with the French officials, to 
adopt a uniform, and had a costume 


devised which was described by Sanford 
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‘a coat embroidered with gilt tinsel, 
ord and hat, the invention 

Dutch tailor in Paris, borrowed 
fly from the livery of a subordinate 
hé of of one of the petty 
rs of the Continent.” Sanford, 
eiving the eonduct of John Y. 
then involve an 


cr wked 


legation 


son, minister, to 


que censure of his own course, re- 
ed his position as secretary. 

\t The Hague, August 
nitted to appear in 
stated 


“ 


Jelmont was 
citizen’s 
that 
rance in uniform “ would have been 
ter liked.” At Lisbon, John L. O’Sul- 


in appeared at court in “an ordinary 


dress, 


ough it was his ap- 


ning suit,” consisting of a blue coat 
| black trousers, with “a simple Amer- 
n button” indicating his representa- 
r capacity. At 


it the 


Berlin it was declared 
“would not consider an 
ppearance before without costume 
spectful ”; and the American minister 

ereupon provided himself with a court 

ess which he described as “ very plain 

At Stockholm, the King 

expressed his willingness to receive the 
epresentative of the United States in 
business in any 
is government might prescribe, but add- 
d, “In the society of 


King 
him 


n audience for dress 
my family and 
n oceasions of court ean be 
eceived but in court dress, in conformity 


vith established custom.” 


no one 
The minister 
therefore appeared at court in the cos- 
By 
March 27, 
1867, Congress prohibited persons in the 
diplomatic service of the United States 
“ from uniform or official 

previously authorized by 
By Section 34 of the act of 
July 28, 1866, however, officers who have 


tume which he had previously worn. 


joint resolution, approved 


wearing 
not 


any 
costume 


Congress.” 


served in the civil war as volunteers in 
the armies of the United States are au- 
thorized to bear their official title, and 
upon oeceasions of ceremony to wear the 
uniform of the highest grade they have 
held, by brevet or other commissions, in 
In spite of these 
statutes, diplomatic officers of the United 
States, while not adopting what might 
be ealled a uniform, have 
article of apparel suggestive of 
their official station and rank. 

The subject of diplomatic dress has 
been introduced, not because it was in 


the volunteer service. 


often worn 


some 


itself of great moment, but because it il- 
lustrates the development of that demo- 
eratic spirit, often described in contem- 
porary writings as “ American feeling,” 
which was perhaps most ebullient in the 
middle of the last Since that 
time there has grown up a visible. tend- 


eentury. 


ency towards conformity to customs else- 
where establishe d, and the progress of this 
tendency has been accelerated by the nat- 
ural drift of a great and 
people towards participation in what are 
called world-affairs. 

The first joint international treaty, 
with reference to a question not distinet- 
ively American, to which the 
the United States 
party, was the convention concluded on 
October 22, 1864, jointly with Great 
3ritain, France, and the Netherlands, in 
relation to the payment by Japan of the 
Shimonoseki 


later a joint convention was concluded 


self-conscious 


govern- 


ment of became a 


indemnity. Three years 
between the same powers and Japan for 
the establishment of tariff duties in the 
latter country. By reason of a common 
interest, the United States was thus led 
in the Far East to depart from its usual 
policy of making only separate or inde- 
pendent agreements with other nations. 
No similar departure had then been made 
in China, but 

with 
entered 
well as 


the policy of concerted 
other had 
country as 


action powers 
that 
policy which has 
the allied march to Peking 
in 1900 and in the conclusion of the con- 
1901, between 
The United 
member of 
family of nations, become a 


already 
heen upon in 
in Japan—a 
eventuated i1 


vention of September 7, 
the allies 
States 
the 
party to other jgint international agree- 
ments, such as the Geneva 
for the amelioration of the condition 
of the wounded in the field; the 
convention for the protection of sub- 
marine cables outside territorial waters; 
the union for the 
ition of property; the inter- 
national postal union; and the treaties 
concluded at The Hague with reference 
to the laws and customs of war on land, 
the adaptation to maritime warfare of 


and China. 


has, however, as a 


great 


convention 


international protec- 


industrial 


the principles of the Geneva convention, 
and the pacific adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes. 

Intimacy of association, though it does 
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not destroy the spirit of emulation, tends 
to produce uniformity in manners and 
customs. Of the operation of this rule, 
a striking example may be seen in the 
act of Congress by which provision was 
made for the appointment of ambassa- 
dors. Prior to the passage of this act 
it had been assumed to be undesirable 
to intreduce into the American diplo- 
matic service a grade of officials deriving 
extraordinary ceremonial privileges from 
the fact that they were supposed in a 
peculiar sense to represent the “ person ” 
of the “sovereign.” William L. Marey, 
when Secretary of State, naturally de- 
clined to recommend the creation of such 
a class. Secretary-of-State Freling- 
huysen, viewing the matter in a_ prac- 
tical light, thought it would be unjust 
to American ministers to increase their 
rank without raising their salaries, and 
that Congress could not with propriety 
be asked to make them “an allowance 
commensurate with the necessary mode 
of life of an ambassador.” Mr. Bayard, 
who was afterwards to become the first 
American ambassador, declared, when 
Secretary of State, that “the benefits 
attending a higher grade of ceremonial 
treatment ” had not “been deemed to 
outweigh the inconveniences which, in 
our simple social democracy, might at- 
tend upon the reception in this country 
of an extraordinarily foreign privileged 
class.” Nevertheless, in 1893, the higher 
grade was introduced. For this measure 
it will seareely be claimed that there 
was any necessity. In the days before 
American ambassadors existed a visitor 
to London sought to learn who was the 
most important “ambassador” at the 
Court of St. James’s. A European mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps, to whom the 
inquiry was addressed, promptly _re- 
sponded, “The American minister.” 
From time to time, however, American 
representatives abroad, wishing to enjoy 
the ceremonial privileges of the ambas- 
sadorial rank, recommended its creation; 
and eventually their recommendation 
was adopted. But it was done without 
any increase of compensation, so that to- 





day none but a man of fortune can 
ford to be an American ambassador, 

Among the extraordinary privil 
commonly said to belong to the 
bassador, by reason of his repres: 

ing the “ person” of the “ sovereign,’ 
that of personal audience on matters 
business with the head of the state. 
Europe, with the substitution of con 
tutional governments for absolute m 
archies, this privilege has become mer 
nominal, but in Washington it has bh: 
revived in something like its prist 
rigor, direct intercourse with the Pr 
dent, without regard to the Secreta 
of State, being constantly demanded a 
practised. In the days when the highe- 
rank was that of an envoy extraordina: 
und minister plenipotentiary the pri 
ilege cf transacting diplomatic business 
directly with the President was rare] 
aecorded to a foreign minister, not on! 
beeause the time of the President was 
supposed to be already sufficiently occu 
pied, but also because the White Hous 
is not an office of record, the custodian 
of the diplomatie archives being thi 
Secretary of State, who is the legal organ 
and adviser of the President in foreign 
affairs, and who, by reason of his pre 
occupation with the business of his own 
department, is supposed to possess that 
mastery of its details which is so essen- 
tial to the care of publie as well as of 
private interests. The President is cer- 
tainly entitled to all the freedom of 
diseretion which the rulers of other 
countries enjoy with regard to direct 
participation in diplomatic business. 

But without regard to methods, which 
from time to time may change, there is 
no doubt of the increasing importance 
of the United States as a factor in that 
concert which embraces all civilized 
powers, Eastern as well as Western. In 
the future, however, as in the past, the 
potency of American influence will de- 
pend not so much upon numbers, wealth, 
resources, as upon the pursuit of those 
elevated policies that have identified 
American diplomacy with the cause of 
justice and freedom. 
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The Return of Rebecca Mary 


BY ANNIE 


UNT OLIVIA sighed. It was the 

A third time since she had begun to 

let Rebecea Mary down. The third 

Oh, this letting 
lown of children who would grow up! 

‘T won’t do it!” Aunt Olivia rebelled, 

ercely, but she took up her scissors again 


gh was the longest one. 


it Duty’s nudge. 

‘You don’t want people laughing at 
Duty 
rip out that hem and face 


What 


her, do you?” said, sensibly. 
“Well, then, 
up that skirt and stop sighing. 
can’t be cured must be endur 
“T’m ripping it out,” Aunt Olivia in- 
terrupted, crisply. But Duty was not to 
be sile need. 
‘You ought to have done it 
dictatorially. “ You’ve known all along 


that Rebecca Mary was growing up.” 


before,” 


Aunt Olivia, like the proverbial worm, 
turned. 

“T didn’t know till Rebecca Mary told 
me,” she retorted: then the rebellion died 
out of her thin face and tenderness came 
and took its Aunt Olivia 
thinking of the time when Rebecca Mary 
told her. She gazed past Duty, past the 
skirt across her knees, out through the 
porch vines, and saw Rebecca Mary com- 
the 
her 
shoulders and something else laid on her 
soft and smooth like a little lean 
brown cheek. . The memory was so pleas- 
ant that Aunt Olivia closed her eyes to 
make it When she opened them 
some one was coming along the path, but 
it was not Rebecea Mary. 

“Good afternoon!” 
Aunt Olivia stiffened 
again with hurried embarrassment. She 
did not the nor the 
pleasant that followed it 


place. was 


ing to tell her. She saw the shawl 


child was bringing, felt it laid on 


hair,- 


stay. 


some one. said. 


into a Plummer 
recognize voice 
young face 
through the vines. 

“Tt’s Mary’s aunt, isn’t it?” 
The stranger smiled. “I should know it 
by the family resemblance.” 

“We're both Plummers,” Aunt Olivia 
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DONNELL 
answered, gravely. “ Won’t you come up 
on the porch and take a seat ?” 

* No, Pll sit down here on the steps, 
I'd rather. I think I'll sit on the lowest 
step, for I’ve come on a very humble er- 
rand! I’m Rebecca Mary’s teacher.” 

“Oh!” It was all Aunt Olivia could 
for a sudden horror had 
She had a 


brance of being at the Tony Trumbullses 


manage, come 


upon her. distinct remem- 
when the school-teacher came to call. 
“Tes The 
young person on the lowest step laughed 
nervously. “I'd a good deal rather not. 
But I think so much of Rebecca Mary 
The horror grew in Aunt Olivia’s soul. 


like that the 


had said. 


it’s rather hard to say it.” 


It was something terribly 
Tony Trumbullses’ teacher 
And like this: 

“Tt hurts,—there! But I made up my 
mind it was my duty to come up here 
I’m sorry 


and say it, and so I’ve come. 


to have to sav , 
“Don’t!” ejaculated Aunt 


trembling on her Plummer pedestal. 


Olivia, 
For 


she was laboring with the impulse to re- 


fuse to listen to this intruder, to drive 
to say: “ I won’t believe a word 


her away, 
you say! You may as well go home.” 

“ Hoity-toity!” breathed Duty in her 
ear, It saved her. 

“ Well?” she said, gently. 

“T’m sorry to say I can’t teach Rebecca 
Mary any more, Miss Plummer. That’s 
what I came to tell you 

This ‘was awful_—awful! But hot re- 
bellion rose in Aunt Olivia’s heart. There 
other 

She 

the 


” Go on.” 


was some mistake—it was some 


Mary this person meant. 
believe it 


Rebecea 
would never was hers 
Plummer one! 

“Because I’ve taught her all I know. 
There! do you wonder I chose the lowest 
step to sit on? But it’s the truth, honest,” 

the little teacher laughed girlishly, but 
there were shame-spots on her cheeks,— 
“ Rebecca Mary is the smartest scholar 


I’ve got, and I’ve taught her all I know.” 
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In her voice there was confession to hav- 
ing taught Rebecca Mary a little more 
than that. The shame-spots flickered in 
a halo of humble honesty. 

“She’s been from percentage through 
the arithmetic four’ times, — Rebecca 
Mary’s splendid in arithmetic. And she 
knows the geography and grammar by 
heart.” 

The look on Aunt Olivia’s face! The 
transition from horror to pride was over- 
whelming, transfiguring. 

“Rebecca Mary’s smart,” added the 
honest one on the doorstep. “J think she 
ought to have a chance. There! that’s 
all I came for, so I'll be going. Only, I 
don’t suppose—you don’t think you'll 
have to tell Rebecca Mary, do you? About 

about me, I mean ?” 

“ No, I don’t,” Aunt Olivia assured her, 
warmly. Her thin, lined hand met and 
held for a moment the small plump one, 
long enough to say, “ You’re a good girl, 

I like you,” in its own way. The little 
teacher went away in some sort ecom- 
forted for having taught Rebecca Mary 
all she knew. She even hummed a re- 
lieved little tune on her way home, be- 
cause of the pleasant tingle in the hand 
that Rebecca Mary’s aunt had squeezed. 
After all, no matter how much you 
lreaded doing it, it was better to tell 
the truth. 

Aunt Olivia hummed no relieved little 
tune. The pride in her heart battled with 
the Dread there and went down. Aunt 
Olivia did not eall the Dread by any 
other name. It was Duty who dared. 

Confronting Aunt Olivia: “I suppose 
you know what it means? I suppose you 
know it means you’ve got to give Re- 
beeea Mary a chance? When are you go- 
ing to send her away to school ?” 

“ Oh,.—don’t!” pleaded Aunt Olivia. 
You don’t give me any time. There’s 
no need of hurry—” 


“ 


“Tm still a Plummer, if you’re not,” 
broke in Duty, with ironie sharpness. 
“The Plummers were never afraid to look 
their duty in the face.” 

“T’m—I’m looking at you,” groaned 
Aunt Olivia, climbing painfully back on 
to her pedestal. “Go ahead and say it. 
I’m ready,—only I guess you’ve forgot 
how long I’ve had Rebecca Mary. When 
you’ve brought a child up—” 

“T brought her up myself,” calmly. 











“T ought to know. She wouldn’t hay 
been Rebecea Mary, would she, if I hadn’ 
been right on hand? Who was it taugh 
her to sew patchwork before she was fou 
years old? And make sheets—and beds 
—and bread? Who was it kept her fron 
being a little tomboy like the minister's 
girl? Who taught her to walk instea 
of run, and eat with her fork, and be : 
lady? Who was it—” 

“Oh, you—you!” sighed Aunt Olivia, 
trembling for her balance. “ You did ’em 
all. I never could’ve, alone.” 

“Then ”—Duty was justly complacent 
—“then perhaps you'll be willing to leav: 
Rebecca Mary’s going away to school to 
me. She must go at once, as soon as you 
ean get her read—” 

Aunt Olivia tumbled off. She did not 
wait to pick herself up before she turned 
upon this Duty that delighted in tor 
turing her. 

“You better get her ready yourself! 
You better let her down and make her 
some new nightgowns and count her 
pocket-handkerehiefs! You think you 
can do anything—no, I’m talking now! 
I guess it’s about my turn. I guess I’ve 
waited long enough. Maybe you brought 
Rebecca Mary up, but I’m not going to 
leave it to you whether she’d ought to go 
away to school. She’s my Rebecea Mary, 
isn’t she? Well? It’s me that loves her, 
isn’t it?—not you. If I can’t love her and 
stay a Plummer, then I’ll—love her. I’m 
going to leave it to the minister.” 

The minister was a little embarrassed. 
The wistful look in Aunt Olivia’s eyes 
said “Say no” so plainly. And he knew 
he must say yes,—the minister’s Duty 
was imperative too. 

“Tf she can’t get any more good out of 
the school here—” he began. 

“She can’t,” said Aunt Olivia’s Duty 
for her. “The teacher says she can’t. 
Rebecca Mary’s smart.” Then Duty, too, 
was proud of Rebecca Mary! 

“T know she is,” said the minister, 
heartily. “My Rhoda—you ought to 
hear my Rhoda set her up! She thinks 
Rebecea Mary knows. more than the 
teacher does.” 

“ Rhoda’s smart, too,” breathed Duty 
in Aunt Olivia’s ear. 

“So you see, dear Miss Olivia, the child 
would make good use of any advantage—” 
“You mean I ought to send her away? 
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I'd 


send 


leave it 
her? If 


suppose 


|. I’m ready to.—I said 
you. Where shall I 
was only—I don’t 


place near to¢ 


there’s 
Children go home 
ay nights sometimes, don’t they?” 

school near enough for 
the 


not 


[here is no 


minister said, 


bear the 


I’m afraid,” 
tly. He could 
s Olivia’s eyes. 
‘It hurt,” he told his wife afterwards. 
wish she hadn’t asked me, Felicia.” 
| know, dear, 


look in 


but it’s the penalty of 
ng a Minister. Ministers’ hearts ought 
pe coated with with asbestos or some- 
looks in 


through. 


g, so the 
uldn’t 


n't ask me! 


! 


pe ople’s 
I’m glad 


eyes 
burn she 
“Tt will nearly kill them both,” ran on 
minister’s thoughts, “You 
was when Miss Olivia was 
the hospital.” 
‘ Robert # the 
5 reproachful, 
tense! 


aloud. 
ww how it 
minister’s wife’s tone 

“vou’re talking in the 
You ‘will’ Then 


her to Rebecea Mary 


future said 


u advised send 
vay!” 
“ Guilty,” pleaded the minister. “ What 
else could I do?” 
‘You could have offered to teach her 
yurself,”—with prompt inspiration. “ Oh, 
Robert, why didn’t you?” 
“ Felicia! 


was modest. 


my dear!” for the minister 
for 
“ Didn’t you ap- 
propriate all the honors at college, you 
selfish boy!” 


“You know plenty 
Marys,” 


two Rebecea 


she triumphed. 


“It’s too late now, dear.” But the min- 
ister’s eyes thanked her, and the big clasp 
of his arms. A minister may be mortal. 

“ Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t,” spoke 
the minister’s wife, in riddles. “ We'll 
wait and see.” 

“ But, Felicia,—but, dear, they’re both 
of them Plummers.” 

“ Maybe - they are 
aren’t!” laughed she. 

That night Aunt Olivia told Rebecca 
Mary — after she went to 
calmly: 

“ Rebecca Mary, how would you like to 
go away to school? For I’m 
send you, my dear.” 

“* Away—to school—my dear!’ 
Rebecca 


and maybe they 


bed, quite 


going to 


” echoed 
Mary, sitting upright in bed. 
Her slight figure stretched up rigid and 
preternaturally tall in the dim light. 
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zens 


to him. 


I left it 
He thinks you ought to have ad 
Aunt Olivia slipped down 
sudde nly beside the little rigid figure and 
touched it rather timidly. She felt a 
little in awe of the Mary 
knew more than her teacher did. 


the minist r advises it, 


vantages.” 


Rebecea who 

“ They all seem to think you're 
my Aunt Olivia said, and 
would searcely have believed it could be 
so hard to say it. For the life of her she 
could not keep the pride from pricking 
through her tone. 


smart, 


ce ar,” she 


The wild temptation to 
birthright for a 
But she groped in the dim- 
ness for Duty’s cool touch and found it. 


sell her Plummer 


assailed her. 


kiss 


In the Plummer code of laws it was writ, 
“Thou shalt not kiss.” 

“T’m going right to work to make you 
some new nightgowns,” Aunt Olivia add- 
ed, hastily. “I think I shall make them 
for it the nature of a 
reinforcement to her courage to leave off 
the ruffles. 


plain,” was in 


Rebecea Mary’s eyes shone like stars in 
the dark little room. The child thought 
going away to school. 
‘Shall I study algebra and Latin?” she 


demanded. 


she was glad to be 


alt suppose so, that “ll be what you 


“And French 

“ Likely.” 

Rebeeca Mary fell back on the pillows 
to grasp it. 


not French?” 


But she was presently up 
“ And that thing that tells about 
And the 


again. 


the air and—and gassy things? 
one that tells about your bones ?” 

Aunt Olivia did 
istry, but knew 


gently. 


recognize chem- 
She sighed 


not 
she bones. 

“Oh yes; I suppose you'll find out just 
how you’re put together, and likely it ‘ll 
scare you so won’t ever dare to 


Maybe learning like 


you 
breathe deep again. 


that is important,—I suppose the minis- 
ter knows.” 


“The minister knows everything,” Re- 
“Tf you let 
me go away to school, I'll try to learn 
to know as much as he does, Aunt Olivia. 
You don’t don’t think he’d 
do you 9” 

In the dark Aunt Olivia smiled. The 
small person there on the pillows was, 
after all, a child. Rebecca Mary had not 
grown up, after all! 


becca Mary said, solemnly. 


vou mind, 
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“He won't mind,” promised Aunt 
Olivia for the minister. She went away 
presently and cut out Rebecca Mary’s 
new nightgowns, She sat and stitched 
them, far into the night, and stitched her 
sad little bodings in, one by one. Already 
desolation gripped Aunt Olivia’s heart. 

Rebecca Mary’s dreams that night were 
marvellous ones. She dreamed she saw 
herself in a glass after she had learned 
all the things there were to learn, and she 
looked like the minister! When she spoke, 
her voice sounded deep and sweet like the 
minister’s voice. Somewhere a voice like 
the minister’s wife’s seemed to be calling 
“ Robert! Robert!” 

“Yes?” answered Rebecca Mary, and 
woke up. 

There were many preparations to make. 
The days sped by busily, and to Rebecea 
Mary iull of joyous expectancy. Aunt 
Olivia made no moan. She _ worked 
steadily over the plain little outfit and 
thrust her dreads away with resolute 
courage, to wait until Rebecca Mary was 
gone. Time enough then. 

“You're doing right,—that ought to 
comfort you,” encouraged’ Duty, kindly. 

“Clear out!’ was what Aunt Olivia 
cried out sharply in answer. “ You’ve 
done enough—this is all your work! 
Don’t stand there hugging yourself. 
You're not going to miss Rebecea Mary- x 

“T shall miss her,” Duty murmured. “ I 
was awake all night, too, dreading it. 
You didn’t know, but I was, there.” 

The last day, when it came, seemed a 
littlke—a good deal—like that other day 
when Aunt Olivia went away, only it was 
the other way about this time. Rebecca 
Mary was going away on this day. The 
things packed snugly in the big valise 
were her things;—it was she, Rebecca 
Mary, who would unpack them in a won- 
drous, strange place. It was Rebecca 
Mary the minister’s wife and Rhoda came 
to bid good-by. 

Aunt Olivia went to the station in the 
stage with the child. She did not speak 
much on the way, but sat firmly straight 
and smiled. Duty had told her the. last 
thing to smile. But Duty had not trusted 
her: unseen and uninvited, Duty had 
slipped into the jolting old vehicle’ be- 
tween Aunt Olivia and the child. 

“ She isn’t the Plummer she was once,” 
sighed Duty. 
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But at the little station, in those 
final moments, two Plummers, an old 
and a young one, waited quietly toget! 
Neither of them broke down or made a 
Duty retired in palpable chagrin. 

“ Good-by, my dear,” Aunt Olivia sa 
steadily, though her lips were white. 

™ Good-by, Aunt Olivia,” Rebecca M: 
Plummer said, steadily. “ I’m very m 
obliged to you for sending me.” 

“ You’re—welcome. Don’t forget 
wear your rubbers. I put in some li: 
ment in case you need it,—don’t get a: 
in your eyes.” 

Outside on the platform Aunt Oliv 
sought and found Rebecca Mary’s wii! 
dow and stood beside it till the trai 
started. Through the dusty pane the 
faces looked oddly unfamiliar to eac! 
other, and the two pairs of eyes that gazed 
out and in had a startled wistfulness i: 
them that no Plummer eyes should hav: 
If Duty had staid— 

The train shook itself, gave a jerk or 
two, plunged down ‘the shining rails 
Aunt Olivia watched it out of sight, then 
turned patiently to meet her loneliness. 
The Dreads came flocking back to her as 
if she had beckoned to them. For now 
was the time. 

The letters Rebecca Mary wrote were 
formally correct and brief. There was 
no homesickness in them. It was pleasant 
at the school, that book about bones was 
going to be very interesting, Aunt Olivia 
was not to worry about the rubbers, and 
Rebecca Mary would never forget to air 
her clothes when they came from the 
wash. Yes, she had aired the nightgown 
that Aunt Olivia ironed the last thing. 
No, she hadn’t needed any liniment yet, 
but she wouldn’t get any in her eyes. 

Aunt Olivia’s letters were to the point 
and calm, as though Duty stood peering 
over her shoulder as she wrote. She was 
glad Rebecea Mary liked the bones, but 
she was a little surprised. She was glad 
about the rubbers and the wash; she was 
glad there had been no need yet for the 
liniment. It was a good thing to rub on a 
sore throat. The minister’s wife had been 
over with her work,—she said Rhoda 
missed Rebecca Mary. Yes, the little 
white cat was well,—no, she hadn’t caught 
any mice. The calla-lily had two buds,— 
the Northern Spy tree was not going to 
bear very well. 
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“AUNT OLIVIA! AUNT OLIVIA!” SHE CRIED, JOYOUSLY 
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“ Robert, I’ve 
ie minister’s wife 
“Ves?” The 

iew it Was coming 
“She 


been to see Miss Olivia,” 


said at tea. 


minister waited. He 


stockings for 


Robe rt, she sat 


was knitting Re 
Mary. there and 
ni 


smiled till ! had to come home to ery! 


ecca 


“My dear'—do you want me to ery, 


; 
00 


‘Tm 
feel it coming.” 
‘She is so 


a-going to,” sniffed Rhoda. 
Robert! It 
reak your heart to see her smile. 
lo I know she is? Oh no, 


But I saw her eyes, 


would 
How 
no, she didn’t 
and she let 
the little white cat get up in her lap!” 
“Proof enough,” the 
gently. 


lonely, 


' 
“ay so 


minister said, 


In the end Aunt Olivia went to see the 
minister and was closeted with him for a 
little The wife could 
them talking the minister, 
she could not hear what they said. 

“ It’s 


was 


minister's hear 
mostly but 


come,” she nodded, sagely. “1 
would. That’s what the 
little white cat purred when she rubbed 


‘She 


sure it 


stand it 
She doesn’t sleep nights 


against skirts: ean’t 


my 
much longer. 
out.’ Poor 


but I can’t understand Re 


nor eat days,—she’s giving 
Miss Olivia! 
hecea Mary.” 

“ It’s 


white 


the little 


“You 


the 
purred. 


Plummer in her,” 


cat would have 
wait!” 

Aunt Olivia turned back at the minis- 
ter’s study door. “Then you will?” she 
said, eagerly. 
to? 


“You 


. You’re perfectly willing 
I don’t want to feel—” 


feel,” the 
smiled. “ I’m more than willing. 
lighted. But in the matter of 
muneration, I cannot let you—” 
“You needn’t let 
Olivia; “Ill do it without.” She was 
gently radiant. Her pitifully thin face, 
so transfigured, touched the big heart of 
the minister. He went to 
and watched the slight figure hurry 
He would scarcely have been sur- 


needn’t minister 
I’m de- 
er—re- 


smiled Miss 


me, 


his window 
away. 
prised to see it turn down the road that 
led toward the railway station. 

“Oh, Robert!” It was the minister’s 
wife at his “You dear boy, I 
know you’ve promised! You needn’t tell 
didn’t I suggest it in the 
Dear Miss Olivia,—I’m so 


elbow. 


me a thing, 
first place ? 
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glad, Robert! 


ister!” 


So are yeu glad, you min- 
But they were neither of 
thinking of little stubbed-« 
would be easier to buy. 

Aunt Olivia turned 
road the next morning, in the swaying old 
age. Her left the 
plodding horses, as if by looking at them 


them 
ut shoes that 


down the station 


st eager gaze never 
she could make them go faster. 
“ They’re 
said. 
“ Slow ? 


pretty slow, aren’t they?” 


she 


> —s Well, I 


stage 


them guess 


you 


weren’t never a chuckled 


horse !” 
the old man at the reins. 

‘No,” admitted Aunt Olivia, “I never 
was, but ] know I'd go faster to-day.” 

At the 
Mary, she alertly 
train and crossed the platform. She must 
wait told her, an hour and 
On the other side of the 
station a train was just slowing up, and 
she stood a moment to sean idly the thin 
stream of people that trickled from the 
There Id did any 
of them, she wondered, feel as happy as 
she did? There were tall children, too. 
There Aunt Olivia started a 
little and fumbled in her soft hair, under 
the roses in her bonnet-brim, for her glass- 
There tall child 


coming this way—she was coming fast 


Junction, half-way to Rebecca 
descended from the 


here, they 
twenty minutes. 


cars, were women, 


was one 


es, was one she was 


she was running! Her arms were out 

“Aunt Olivia! Aunt Olivia!” the Tall 
Child was erying out, joyously. “ Oh, 
fant Olivia!” 

“ Rebecca Mary! 

They were in each other’s arms. 
Aunt Olivia’s bonnet-brim 
slipped to one side,—the of them, 
not Plummers any more, but a common, 


my dear, my dear !” 
The 
roses 


on 


two 


glad old woman and a common, glad tall 
child, were kissing each other as though 
they would never stop. The stream of 
people re ached them and flowed by on 
either side. Trains came and went and 
still they stood like that. 

“ Hoity-toity!” muttered Aunt Olivia’s 
Duty and slipped past with the stream. 
A Plummer to the end, 
any longer there ? 


what use to stay 


cried Rebecca 
bear it 


“T was coming home,” 
Mary. “I couldn't 
minute!” 

“T was coming after 
my dear, 7 couldn’t bear it 
minute!” 


another 


you,—my dear, 


another 
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BY HAROLD 





N a hillside the Quinebaug 

River, where once a prim little 

church shone white through the 
trunks of the maples that brushed their 
leaves against its tinted windows, a few 
blackened headstones, all atilt, — still 
show through the obscuring briers like 
queer mushrooms thrust up from the 
mould. Only the cellar of the church 
is left, and its walls lean inward; for 
the great roots of old, old maples—that 
once stood guard by the vestry door— 
have coiled themselves round the blocks 
of the stone foundations, slowly widen- 
ing every chink, loosening each stone 
from its bed, yet holding it in a mighty 
grip that will not let it fall. The tops 
of the maples have long been dead—the 
soft wood pierced with woodpeckers’ 
holes and riddled with the carved gal- 
leries of the wood-ants,—but the big 
boughs lower down still bear a luxuriant 
covering of leaves, and in the glare of 
noonday still cast their dappled shadows 
on the network of greenbrier beneath. 
Everywhere greenbrier runs riot: over 
the bulging cellar walls, over the bared 
fantastic roots of the maples, over the 
lichen-grown gravestones,— over every 
stump and boulder on the hillside. It 
is a very jungle of greenbrier. 

“ Brier-town” TI called it as a_ lad, 
when I used to visit it in winter, hard on 
the snow trail of some “ cottontail” rab- 
bit; and as “ Brier-town ” I think of it 
still, for it was very populous. 


by 


In their twisty runways through the 
briers a score or more of rabbits lived 
safe from hawks. But they were shy 
fellows, and hard to discover. A family 
of chipmunks were more friendly. They 
bunked in a eranny in the cellar wall, 
and kept a well-filled storehouse, too, in 
the hollow of the biggest maple. I used 
to sit, with my back against the bole 
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of their tree, and absent-mindedly empty 
my pockets of acorns; then stay dream 
ily quiet while one of those sly little 
thieves peeped round at me from the 
other side of the tree. Little by little 
he would creep nearer, his claws serateh- 
ing faintly on the bark behind me like 
the almost inaudible nibbling of a mous: 
in a bureau drawer at night; nearer, 
nearer,—whisk away again in fright, to 
cirele the trunk from the other side; 
then snatch a nut and scamper off, per- 
haps to his storeroom above me, perhaps 
to the top of a tilting gravestone, there 
to chisel through the shell of the acorn 
and enjoy the bitter meat. 

One of the gravestones the chipmunks 
never mounted. It was the oldest one 
of ail, and leaned nearest earth; and on 
its under face a colony of white-faced 
hornets every year built their cone- 
shaped nest. Hour after hour they passed 
me, one at a time, on their way to the 
weather-worn shanty, across a neighbor- 
ing field, where they collected the wood- 
pulp which their nimble mouths turned 
into the gray paper used in all their art. 
The droning crescendo of a_hornet’s 
flight close by my ear often startled me 
into dodging an expected sting — that 
never came—even though I knew my 
quick motion would frighten away the 
bird I might be watching. 

In just such a way, I remember, I 
seared off a wary old crow who had not 
seemed to notice me where I lay in the 
maple’s shade, or who perhaps took me 
—dressed as I was in overalls and half 
hidden under a farmer’s wide-brimmed 
hat— for a tumble-down, empty-faced 
scarecrow, not deserving his attention. 
He was intent on pecking off a piece of 
one of the stones in the ruined cellar, 
and so near me that I could see the 
rows of feathers on his big neck play 
back and forth on each other when he 
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w back his head to strike. 
1 home-coming hornet made me stir, 
the crow sprang away with rattling 
leaving a black feather or 
behind, where in his haste he had 
zed the briers. He had been trying, 
ound, to chip out of the stone a large, 
rse, red garnet, which to his avari- 
seemed worthy a place in 
hidden treasure-heap far off in the 
He took it 
er, I think, when there was none but 
hipmunk to spy on him. 


The swoop 


g-beats, 


us eye 


‘kory woods. some days 


The sun seldom rises so early that it 
And the old 


ww that had come to “ Brier-town” to 


tches a crow sleeping. 
rry off the big red garnet from the cel- 

- wall to his treasure-heap was perhaps 
be found napping than 
st of his kind. He lived the seasons 
und near where he 
d been born and fledged, never joining 
vociferous throngs that in October 
vathered for the southward migration, 
ldom flying far with the roving bands 
marauders that visited now this vil- 
ie, now that—settling the 
farmers’ fields like swarms of great black 
nsects, to pluck up the sprouting corn 
and rye, or in September to glean in the 
path of the reaper. Shy of men, and 
suspicious even of other crows, he lived 


less often 


the deep woods 


down on 


1 solitary life, hunting, foraging, roost- 
ng alone. 

His lonely ways early made me wish 
to know him well; but he was hard to 
atch napping, hard to see except at a 
distance. Many a morning I watched 
him leave the hickory woods at dawn 
ind climb with slow wing-beats against 
the wind, or turn and fly before it,— 
swooping down to the tree-tops swift as 
a hawk, now flashing in the sunlight 
high in air, showing inky black 
against the green slope of Fox Hill, 
the wind swept in long bluish 
ripples over the fields of half - grown 
wheat. Again at evening I used to see 
him cirele above the hickory woods be- 
fore going to his solitary 
the night. 

It was 


now 


where 


roost for 


many months before I could 


more than guess where he went during 


I remember well the first time 
I saw him near at hand. A half-mile or 
so from “ Brier-town ” a small brook runs 
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noisily through a grove of maples, then 
slips silently through a meadow, where 
alders, sumac, huckleberry bushes 
follow its winding course to the Quine- 
baug River. There in the shade 
of the maples I lay one July morning, 
drowsily listening to the voluble chatter 
of the brook, and watching the antics 
of a goldfinch, who plucked billfuls of 
down from the 
huge bull-thistle. 

Silently a 
patchwork of 
the maples. 


and 


cool 


nodding blossoms of a 


shadow passed the 
light and shade beneath 
It was the shadow of a crow, 


across 


—of the crow whose secret ways I most 
wished The big black bird 
came to rest on the bare limb of a maple, 
paused t 


to discover. 


shake his long wing-feathers 
into perfect position across his back, and 
then turned his head slowly from side 
to side to see that no danger lurked near, 
while I, in the long grass where I lay, 
kept still as a hunted,animal. Satisfied 
with his brief survey, he walked out along 
the maple branch to a spot where the 
rotting bark had fallen away, and leisure- 
ly polished his beak on the exposed wood. 
Then he lazily spread his wings and flew 
heavily to I lost sight of 
him ia the rank weeds and grasses by 
the brook, though I knew where he was 
by the waving of the green stalks as he 
walked through the Presently 
the edge of the brook, 
on the water itself, I 
thought, and his head jerking solemnly 
backward and forward with every 
he took. Suddenly he stopped, rattled 
his wings excitedly—as you have 


the ground. 


tangle. 
he appeared on 
with his keen eye 
step 


seen 
a hen do when she has found a worm in 
the barn-yard,—and craned his neck to 
look at some object in the bed of the 
brook. Another instant and he was in 
the shallow water, where he had landed 
with a splash that sent the spray 
feet in air above him, flashing rainbow 
tints for brief the sun. 
The stream, but two or three inches deep, 
swirled round his legs noisily, while he 
braced his feet and tugged with his beak 
at the coveted object which had caught 
his eye. Up it came at last, unexpected- 
lv; for he quite upset himself in the 
brook by the violence of his efforts, and 
flopped to the hank with a surprised, not 
to say disconsolate, caw. In his beak, 
however, he gripped his prize, and soon 


tw 


one second in 
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forgot all else. In the scrap of gleam- 
ing tin which he had found—for his prize 
was no more than a short strip of tin, 
broken perhaps from an old tobacco-box— 
he took an eager delight wonderful to see. 
Near the foot of a birch-tree a rod 
away a big gray stone lay with its 
bulging sides in the full glare of the 
sunlight. There the crow took his bit of 
tin, and dropping it on the stone, fluffed 
up his feathers, and stood blinking in 
evident satisfaction to see the sparkle 
and glint of the metal. Again and again 
he shifted it about on the stone, or turned 
it over by a dexterous stroke of his beak, 
as if he continually sought for a brighter 
spot in which to display it. After a few 
minutes he picked it up and sprang into 
the air. Through the interstices of the 
full-leaved maple boughs I could see him 
cirele upwards, perhaps a hundred feet, 
and then balance himself on his broad 
wings, his wise-looking head hung low, 
the bit of tin flashing in his beak. Sud- 
denly he let it fall, but with surprising 
agility swooped after it. Striking the 
stone, the tin rebounded, spinning in the 
sunlight, and dropped into a luxuriant 
mass of orange-flowered jewelweed. The 
crow, in swift pursuit, brushed the stone 
so closely that he, too, seemed to rebound 
from it toward the jewelweed, into 
which he plunged hastily. While he was 
hidden in this maze of flowers and leafy 
stalks I crept nearer for a better view of 
him when he should appear. Before long 
he came pushing out of the tangle, with 
seraps of leaves and petals clinging to 
his dishevelled plumage, and with one long 
festoon of the groundnut-vine circling 
his neek and trailing behind him. But 
he had his strip of tin once more. Half 
fiving, half walking to the stone under 
the birch-tree, he put down his recovered 
prize and went through with a deliberate 
toilet, snipping off with one grip of his 
beak the eneumbering vine round his 
neck, then plucking torn petals and 
leaves from his feathers, and smoothing 
his plumage till his dusky back shone 
again with iridescent purples. A rabbit, 
scuttling through the hazel-bushes near 
by, startled him into flight at last; and 
off he went, holding tight that bit of tin, 
whose gleam I followed with my eye 
through a mile of the clear summer air. 
In the bed of the brook where the crow 





had found his prize were many other 
seraps of tin and iron, relics of some 
camping party; and I guessed thai 
“ Crusoe ”—as I came to eall him from 
his solitary habits—had more than on« 
visited the grove on an errand similar to 
this recent one. He had not seen the 
bright thing in the brook wholly 
chance, but had come to look for a new 
trinket for his treasure-heap. I had 
heard of a tame crow who collected in ; 
hidden nook the silver spoons, rings, an 
bright-colored toys which he had pilfer 
from his mistress and her childr 
“ Crusoe ” evidently had a like treasure- 
heap; but where should I find it? 

Day after day I came to the map! 
grove by the brook, hoping that if th 
crow revisited the spot I might trace h 
homeward flight more closely, and win 
a clue to the whereabouts of his hoard. 
In the leaves clustered round the bould 
under the birch-tree I found a dozen or 
more black feathers; and some of them 
had lain there long, for their edges wer 
covered with a filmy green mould. Sur 
ly the crow had come to the bould 
often. But I did not see him there agai 
for many days. 





ri 


Two weeks slipped past, and often during 
a long afternoon not a stranger would 
visit the grove. The clover in the field 
near by was cut, and lay in odorous heaps 
awaiting the arrival of the hay-wagon; 
and the bees were gone. The fledgling 
king-birds sprouted wing feathers and 
flew away—all but one that a blacksnak 
captured when it flopped out of the nest 
a day too soen. Hour after hour each 
day I sat quiet under my maple. A 
spider, one August afternoon, let him 
self down from a branch, like a sailor 
coming down hand over hand from aloft, 
and deliberately spun a web on strands 
extended between my upturned feet. 
And I stayed motionless long enough 
for him to snare a ladybug in the net. 
Still, while the red in the west, like th 
glow from a dying camp-fire, sent its 
last wavering gleams over the August 
fields I kept motionless. All at once, 
though I heard nothing, saw nothing, I 
felt uneasy—I was no longer unseen. 
With a sudden impulse I turned my head 
and looked round me. Then I heard 
a laconie caw above me, and a big crow 
flew swiftly from his silent perch in my 
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nle-tree. As his dusky form melted 
the blackness of the woods I stood 
stiffly and smiled after him, acknowl- 
ing my defeat. 

[he lone crow had baffled me; and I 

; discouraged. Surely I had cause to 
for the maple glade by the brook 
the one spot, besides his roost in the 


cory woods, where | could hope to 
on him. His roosting-tree he always 
at dawn, and the maplk 


ld visit no more, I knew, for many 


glade he 


Yet a week had not passed since 
discovery of me beneath the maple 
ore good luck put me once more on 

s trail. 
Several miles from “ Brier-town ” was 
small lake, fed by two deep, slow-flow- 
streams, and with an outlet into one 
the many tributaries of the Quine- 
ug. In the alders almost countless 
rs of red-winged blackbirds built their 
sts of woven grasses. Bitterns hid in 
reeds beside the muddy pools deep 
n the marsh; and innumerable smaller 
rds twittered and whistled and sang in 
the willows by the lake’s edge. Right 
through the very heart of the swamp 
wed the smaller of the lake’s inlets. 
The plumelike foliage of great drooping 
willows on either bank almost hid the 
stream where it glided into the lake; 
festoons of grape-vines bridged the space 
from tree to tree; rank clumps of bul- 
ushes and pickerel-weed clogged the 


way; and farther out, the green rafts 


of close-packed pond-lily leaves tugged at 


their anchoring stems as the current of 
the brook sifted through to deeper waters. 

Four days after abandoning my post 
in the maple grove I went to that cove 
in the early morning. The sun was well 
in view, and its rays sought out the 
farthest cranny in the depths of the pool. 
I tramped off through the marsh to the 
spot where I had hidden my canoe. 
When I pushed it from its screen of 
bushes into the lake, three crows rose 
hurriedly from the opposite shore; and 
one of them had a ragged spot in the 
primaries of his right wing. It was 
“Crusoe.” This was the first time | 
had seen him in company. Presently the 
three appeared high against a _ puffy 
white cloud. They headed straight for 
“ Brier-town.” Would they come again? 
—that was the question. 
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The next morning, before the sun had 
burned away the mist that hid the lake, 
I went through the pine woods to the 
stony cove where the crows had been the 
day before. There they were, all three, 
when I got there. Two walked up and 
at the water’s brink, looking for 
dobsons and grubs among the pebbles. 


down 
“Crusoe” stood apart, eying a mussel 
that lay tight closed on the gravel beside 
him. The shell-fish had clapped together 
when the crow had found it in the mud; 
and now it lay there, a feast to tempt 
any crow—but impregnable. “ Crusos 

stood on one leg beside it and croaked 
gutturally to himself. Then, picking up 
the mussel with his beak, he dropped it 
gently in a shallow puddle among the 
stones, and, with head cocked on one 
side, waited results. The mussel, once 
more at home in the water, opened just 
waited, quite still, 
while the other crows turned to watch. 


“ Crusoe ” 


a crack 


The mussel opened a bit more, and 


“ Crusoe” drew back his head, ready to 
strike. The other crows lifted their 
wings and craned their necks with ex- 
citement. The mussel opened half-way; 
in a flash “Crusoe” had wrenched it 
from its shell. The two crows who had 
watched him now ran forward squawk- 
ing and squatted down in front of him. 
With fluttering wings and wide - open 
mouths they begged hard for the deli 
cious morsel held fast in “ Crusoe’s ” 
beak. But with a toss of his head he 
swallowed it himself. The two young 
crows snapped their beaks together in 
disappointment. 

. was a father, and these were 
his fledglings: there could be no mis- 
taking that after the way the two had 
begged for the mussel. And in further 
proof of this I saw the old crow several 
times give grubs, which he had picked 
out of the gravel, to one or the other 
They hurried aft- 
er him wherever he went, and did but 
little hunting for themselves. They fol- 
lowed him as closely as chicks do a hen; 


Crusoe ” 


of the smaller crows. 


and when he flew away towards “ Brier- 
town,” they were close behind. 


Somewhere near “ Brier-town” there 


must be a nest; and at last, after two 
weeks of hunting, I found it, thirty feet 
and more up in a lone pine, in the middle 
of the hickory woods. I should never 
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have discovered it had it not been for 
a pair of red squirrels, who had decided 
to move in just as soon as “ Crusoe” and 
his mate moved out. They did not take 
undisturbed. For young 
crows have a peculiar fondness for the 
nest from which they first took wing, 
returning often in the summer to sit on 
the nest rim for hours, as if they half 
expected to be fed again by the old birds 
who have long since deserted them. 
These red _ squirrels, therefore, had 
searcely begun their nest of leaves and 
twigs (built plumb on the top of the 
crow’s) before “ Crusoe’s ” youngsters re- 
turned and threw the litter to the ground. 
Probably this was repeated several times; 
for underneath the pine-tree lay, scat- 
tered over the needles, enough sticks and 
rubbish to build three squirrels’ nests. 
Attracted by the clatter of falling twigs, 
I came upon the two crows in the very 
act of tossing the squirrels’ building 
material overboard. Round about them, 
leaping from branch to branch, scurried 
the furious squirrels. Their tails jerked 
back and forth, their fur bristled, and 
they kept up a ceaseless chitter of help- 
less rage. If ever squirrels swore, those 
did: they squeaked, they chattered, they 
almost hissed like cats. But all to no 
purpose. They had to seek another 
building-place. 

When the crows were gone, I climbed 
the pine-tree, and found, not one, but the 
relies of three nests. Like many crows, 
“ Crusoe” evidently used the same nest- 
ing-tree year after year. Here was luck. 
The next year I should know where to 
find this wary old bird. 


possession 


Far and 
wide the slopes in view of “ Brier-town ” 
lay piebald in the April sunlight; every- 
where the diminishing patches of white 
disclosed the shrivelled grass and weeds 
of the year that was past, and everywhere 
the moist earth steamed in the heat of 
the noon. By the river bank the alders 
showed mistily gray in the distance. 
Above them the swamp-maples spread 
their red-flowered branches, and _ here 
and there gleamed white masses of shad- 
blossoms. In the hickory woods, far 
away, the faint reds and bronzes and 
yellows of the twig-tips told of sap hur- 
rying to a million million leaves furled 


The snow was melting fast. 
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green in buds distended to bursting 
Higher than ail the other trees, the lone 
pine waved its huge branches against t\y 
sky. And coasting down the warm sout); 
wind a solitary crow—seeming the si 
of a robin in the distance—flew to |} 
pine, circled it, and disappeared in 
branches. <A little later another cr 
appeared, tossing in the wind, above 
pine. Then the first crow sprang in 
view, and together they wheeled round 
the tree, to disappear, as the first er 
had done, in the shadows of its spread 
ing boughs. 

“Crusoe” and his mate would nest 
yet another season in the old tree. They 
had chosen their retreat well. For from 
their lofty eyrie they could at a sing): 
glance survey for miles the rolling hills 
and valleys which flank the long ridg: 
covered by the hickory woods. And th 
had but to spread their wings on th 
breeze which was always blowing past 
their tree to glide with effortless speed 
to their distant feeding-grounds on the 
east or on the west. The mother crow, 
sitting in her big nest, nearly forty feet 
above the rocks where the great roots 
of the pine found anchorage, needed to 
fear no ordinary foes. To approach her 
unobserved was almost impossible. Until 
the hickory-trees had shaken out their 
crinkly new leaves, forming a dens 
sereen beneath which I could steal up 
the hillside, rod by rod, all my attempts 
to come upon her unseen were unsuccess 
ful. I could not discover the crows at 
the building of the nest. Day by day | 
noted the progress of the nest toward 
completion; but the crows stopped work 
whenever I came within seeing distance, 
and fled silently away through the woods, 
not to return until I should be home 
ward bound again. And fearing that I 
might drive them to desert the nest, | 
soon left off my visits to the hickory 
knoll, and watched them from afar. 

But one morning late in May, when 
the nest was done, I climbed the lone 
pine for one close look at “ Crusoe’s” 
work. The crows-had slipped away, as 
always, at my first approach; but when 
I was cautiously pulling myself up the 
last ten feet of exposed trunk below the 
nest, the big black birds came hurtling 
back to beat me off. While I crept slow- 
ly higher I could hear the swish of their 
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s as they shot close by me and the 
ery snap of their beaks in the intervals 
hetween their raucous caws of rage. 
From the height of fifty feet above me 
mother crow would curve swiftly 
vnward, as if she would drive her beak 
my face, then throw back her head 
check herself on half-closed wings 
ce ten feet away. And once she 
ck the trunk above me, and clung, 
tail spread wide, an instant to the 
turning her head sidewise to glare 
e. Soon I reached the shelter of 
radiating branches which upheld the 
and peered over the edge of the 
sy structure at the four pale-blue 
on their cushion of moss within it. 
nest was bulky, built loosely of big 
sticks which the crows had carried 
their claws from the pine woods by 
lake. Through it were woven care- 
sly long ribbons of bark stripped from 
ly grape-vines, and one loop of grape- 
stem and all, swung like a trapeze 

m the bottom of the nest. 


When the blue eggs in the crows’ nest 
ched in the middle of June, I no 
ger stayed away from the hickory 
ll. For although “Crusoe,” with a 
lignant glanee over his shoulder at me 
he flew. would glide off down the hill 
ist as often as he discovered me, the 
ther crow would not desert the feather- 
youngsters. She seldom was absent 
rom the nest for long while I was near; 
nd often when apparently she was gone 
way, she was keeping close watch on 
Usually I took my post a rod or two 
rom the base of the pine, and lay stretch- 

d out on a shadow-flecked rock, the 

ore easily to look upwards at the do- 
ngs of the crow. If I left my post for 

half-minute, the crow would discover 
1e. Each day I would test her alertness 
by making as if to clamber up the trunk 

’ the pine. She might have been gone 
ne minute or ten, but I could never 
vet more than started up the rocks at 
the foot of her tree before she would 
ippear, as if out of nowhere, and with 
glittering eyes swoop repeatedly past 
my head. 

Although her absences from the nest 
were short, she seemed to have no dif- 
fieulty in finding food for her young. 
Caterpillars, dobsons, beetles, and mis- 
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cellaneous bugs disappeared over the 
nest rim by thousands. Sometimes, too, 
she brought scraps of bread and other 
stolen provisions. Once I saw her carry 
a small trout to the nest. Perhaps sh 
had frightened a king-fisher into drop- 
ping it. And for one whole week she 
fed her youngsters on little else than 


the tender kernels of maize, sweet from 
their first sprouting. The nearest corn- 
field was two miles away; yet she fre- 
quently returned with a fresh bunch of 
uprooted sprouts after an absence of 
scarcely two minutes. This surprised 
me beyond all measure; for it meant a 
speed in flight of one hundred and twen- 
ty miles an hour, without taking account 
of the time needed for pulling the corn. 
A happy accident explained the puzzle. 
I came upon “Crusoe” pulling corn 
sprouts in a field near “ Brier-town.” 
He methodically dropped them in a little 
heap on the earth, all the roots together; 
and when he had collected enough he 
clutched them in his claws and bore them 
away in the direction of the lone pine. 
Strangely enough, however, he did not 
go all the way to the hickory knoll, but 
stopped on the bare limb of an old dead 
chestnut, which had been seared by a 
lightning stroke. There another crow 
came to him, and almost immediately 
afterwards he returned to the corn-field 
for another bunch of sprouts. Mean- 
while, as I soon guessed, his mate was 
carrying the first supply of corn sprouts 
up through the hickory woods, to stuff 
them down the expectant mouths in her 


“ 


nest. Crusoe ” would not go to the nest 
while there was chance of a visit from 
me; but he would do his duty, neverthe- 
less, as the father of a family. His mate 
could guard the nest, leaving it only for 
short trips 
where he would bring her the fruits of 
his industrious foraging. 

Day by day the four youngsters in the 


to the dead chestnut-tree, 


nest grew lustier. Their voices soon 
were loud enough to reach my ears. 
One fellow especially, when he was not 
bolting food, eroaked and croaked inces- 
santly His voice had a queer crack 


in it, as if he had a heavy cold in the 
chest. At last the nest became too 
crowded for the full-feathered :fledglings, 
and one or another of them would be 
forced to sit on the nest rim, where the 
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impact of the wind would keep him flap- 
ping his wings uneasily in fear of top- 
pling over. It would not be long before 
all would take wing. 

On the morning of the 25th of June 
I was at my post on the hickory knoll 
before dawn, eager to see the young 
crows’ first flight from the lone pine. 
The lopsided moon, looming big in the 
thick mist of early morning, was edging 
with uncertain radiance the ragged film 
of cloud which seudded northward before 
the freshening breeze. The dense mists 
in the valley hid every tree and house. 
Dusky hills and slopes rose above it like 
islands and peninsulas in a vast inland 
sheet of water; as far as the eye could 
reach stretched one level sea of mist, 
white and luminous in the light of the 
dim moon. Up the hillside, layers of 
mist came drifting past the lone pine, 
twisting upwards through its boughs like 
stray wisps of smoke. The boughs of 
the pine showed inky black against the 
sky. Only the tips of the needles on 
its outermost twigs glinted in the color- 
less moonbeams. Not a sound was in the 
woods but the soft drip from mist-wet 
foliage. Then in the east came the glow 
of dawn, and the whole expanse of mist 
began to sparkle and scintillate like a 
field of snow; and as the light grew 
stronger, the mist steamed and whirled 
upward, while the distorted moon in the 
west grew waxen pale as it neared the 
brightening hills. 

Before the sun appeared, “ Crusoe” 
was gone. And his mate was soon awake 
and urging the young crows to leave the 
nest. The crow with the queer voice 
croaked and croaked without a moment’s 
rest. All seemed to feel that the hour 
was important. Presently one crow 
walked unsteadily over the edge of the 
nest out along the branch. Another 
stepped after him; then a third; but the 
fourth would not follow. The mother 
crow perched beside them, spread her 
wings, and dived towards the tree-tops 
below, curving upwards again to show 
them how easy it was. Still they sat 
huddled together in a row, squawking to 
each other. They were like a lot of lit- 
tle boys on the edge of a cold stream. 
“You go first,” each seemed to say, and 
the others kept replying, “No, you.” 
Meanwhile the fourth fledgling, the fel- 
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low with the crack in his voice, 
crawling backwards over the edge ot 
nest, flapping his wings desperately, 
clinging tight with claws and beak 
the wall of the nest. In her exciten 
the mother crow grew doubly vocifer 
Round and round she flew, cawing 1 
ously, and now and again perching 
the nest, where with many gestures 
wing and tail she signified her eager 
that the fledglings risk a tumble by jum) 
ing from the bough. The fellow on 
nest did risk it, but snatched at 
swinging loop of grape-vine and swu 
there upside down. The three on 
bough huddled closer together, 
stopped their noise, watching him. J) 
as he contrived to gain his balance tl}, 
old crow swept past him, and he let 
his perch and flew. Instead of fly 
forward, he was borne backward by 
wind, and half fell to the top of 
hickory which grew beside my rock. |i 
was hours before the others ventured 
leave the branch, and all the while this 
fellow sat in the hickory-tree, straini) 
his cracked voice in an endless ser 
of squawks. 

He seemed to know that, for a er 
his voice was remarkable; and he ney 
tired of using it. He had, I thought, 
strange desire to sing. A few days lat 
I became convinced that he though 
himself a song-bird. 

“Crusoe” had the four youngsters- 
now steady-winged flyers—on the edge of 
a corn-field, where he had been teachin: 
them, perhaps, the way to tell a sear 
crow from a man. When I discovere: 
them, he was perched unconcernedly o: 
the head of a scarecrow, plucking ha) 
from what should have been its face. 
On the fence by the field sat the young 
crows, as almost always, in a row; and 
I could imagine that their clatter was 
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in admiring comment on the wisdom of 


their father. A robin lighted on a fence 

post near them, and sang a cheery snatch 
of a song, for no particular reason. 
With that one of the young crows flew 
to another fence-post, where he listened 
attentively to the robin. When the robin 
flew away, this crow sat up, gave on 
preliminary squawk, and then, in ludi- 
crous imitation of the robin, gurgled and 
croaked and squawked with all his might. 
The others, including “ Crusoe,” gathered 


(discov! 
we hil 

Att 
empty 
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grew. 
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1 him. ‘They were much excited. 
would-be singer was unmusical as 
1 crow can be; yet I had little doubt 
that his noise gave him and his hear- 
pleasure. When he had done, they 
et up a cawing, which only ceased 
“Crusoe,” after a minute or two, 
vered me, and led them away over 
ill. 
After the nest in the lone pine was 
mpty, I saw but little of “ Crusoe.” 
lhe more I stalked him, the warier he 
w. Yet I knew that he still added 
y and then to his hoard of bright bits 
tin and what-not. He could have 
esired the big garnet in “ Brier-town ” 
no other reason. Hunt as hard as I 
eht, there seemed to be no clue by which 
locate his hoard, although I ransacked 
ery swamp that I had ever seen him 
sit. But in vain. And my searches 


ugh the hickory woods were unavail- 
g. For weeks I kept up the hunt; and 
last I became convinced that the secret 
is hidden in a pine near the lake where 
rst I had seen “Crusoe” care for his 
ungsters. “Crusoe” usually flew high 
probably to keep out of gun-shot,— 
ming to earth at the end of a trip by 
rcling slowly downward after many 
utious exeursions to this side and that. 
When he flew to the pine woods, however, 
| marked how he skimmed low over the 
eighboring fields—so low that he had 
rise when he had a fence to cross. 
\nd he went to the pine woods often, 
ftener as the season advanced. He left 
he woods always in the same sneaking 
manner, as if he dreaded observation. 
His hoard must be in the pine woods. 
Sheer luck led me to unearth its exact 
ding-place. I was following—from a 
fe distance—the apparently aimless 
vanderings of a skunk through those 
very pine woods. I brushed through the 
boughs of a cluster of black birches 
which grew in a small open space among 
the pines. A big pine, fully eight feet 
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in girth, had been broken off by the 
wind perhaps twenty feet from the 
ground, and its heavy top had by its fall 
crushed several smaller trees to earth. 
The top of the stump was jagged-edged, 
and looked as if it were hollow. There 
is a likely place for “ Crusoe’s” hoard, 
I said to myself, yet had not the least 
expectation of finding it. I scrambled 
to the top of the bireh-tree and looked 
im. The top of the stump was hollow, 
but choked with leaves. 1 poked among 
them with a stick. Then I smiled in 
triumph. Under the leaves lay a heap 
of bright things. There were scraps of 
tin, two mussel-shells, and the glass stop- 
per of a bottle. The garnet I did not 
find. This was “ Crusoe’s ” hoard. 

Surely he had chosen a beautiful spot 
for his lonely enjoyment of those treas- 
ures. In the centre of the dark woods 
the sun shone each day, through the rift 
which the falling pine had made, full 
on this old stump. Every trinket in its 
top would gleam and sparkle to delight 
the queer old crow’s heart. Carefully 
I hid the treasures under the leaves 
and slid to the ground. Another day 
I should spy on the miser while lx 
gloated over his treasures. But this 1 
never did. In a day or two the, treasures 
had been remeved. And old “ Crusoe,” 
the big crow with the ragged right wing, 
never showed himself to me again. He 
had always been an outlyer, a lone bird, 
and perhaps this was because of his love 
for bright trinkets which he feared others 
might covet and steal. When he found 
that his treasure had been disturbed he 
doubtless attributed it to me, since I 
had so pestered him for a year. I had 
known him for several summers, and win- 
ters, too, and he never had left his ac- 
customed range before. But his hoard, 
the centre of his life, was threatened, and 
he took wing for new woods and fields 
where I should nevermore disturb his 
peace of mind. 
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Jane’s Gray Eyes 


BY SEWELL FORD 


HEN The Insurgent took its 
\W place among the “best six 
sellers,’ Decatur Brown formed 
several good resolutions. He would not 
have himself photographed in a literary 
pose, holding a book on his knee, or 
propping his forehead up with one hand 
and gazing dreamily into space; he would 
not accept the praise of newspaper re- 
viewers as laurel dropped from Olympus; 
and he would not tell “ how he wrote it.” 
Firmly he held to this commendable 
programme, despite frequent urgings to 
depart from it. Yet observe what pit- 
falls beset the path of the popular fic- 
tionist. There came a breezy, shrewd- 
eyed young woman of beguiling tongue 
who announced herself as a “lady 
journalist.” 

“Now for goodness’ sake don’t shy,” 
she pleaded. “I’m not going to ask 
about your literary methods, or do a 
kodak write-up of the way you brush 
your hair, or any of that rot. I merely 
want you to say something about Sunday 
Weeks. That’s legitimate, isn’t it? Sun- 
day’s a public character now, you know. 
Every one talks about her. So why 
shouldn’t you, who know her best ?” 

It was the voice of the siren. Decatur 
Brown should have recognized it as such. 
But the breezy young person was so 
plausible, she bubbled with such en- 
thusiasm for his heroine, that in the 
end he yielded. He talked of Sunday 
Weeks. And such talk! 

Obviously the “lady journalist” had 
come all primed with the rather shop- 
worn theory that the Sunday Weeks who 
figured as the heroine of The Insurgent 
must be a real personage, a young woman 
in whom Decatur Brown took more than 
a literary interest. Possibly the cards 
were ready to be sent out. 

Had she put these queries point-blank, 
he would have denied them definitely and 
emphatically, and there would have been 
an end. But she was far too clever for 


that. She plied him with sly hints 
deft insinuation. Then, when he be; 
to seent her purpose, she took anot 
tack. “Did he really admire women 
the Sunday Weeks type? Did he hon 
ly think that the unconventional, wilful, 
whimsical Sunday, while perfectly char 
ing in the unmarried state, could 
tamed to matrimony? Was he willing 
to have his ideal of womanhood judge: 
by this disturbingly fascinating er 
ture of the ‘sober gray eyes and | 
quant chin ’?” 

Naturally he felt called upon to e: 
dorse his heroine, to defend her. Loyali 
to his art demanded that much. Th 
too, there recurred to him thoughts . 
Jane Temple. He could truthfully sa 
that Sunday was a wholly imaginati\ 
character, that she had no “ original.” 
And yet subconsciously he knew that al! 
the time he was creating her there ha‘ 
been before him a vision of Jane. N: 
a very distinct vision, to be sure. It 
had heen some years since he had sc 
her. But that bit about the sober gra 
eyes and the piquant chin Jane was r 
sponsible for. He could never forget 
those eyes of Jane’s. He was not so ce! 
tain about the chin. It might have bee 
piquant; and then again, it might not. 
At any rate, it had been adorable, fo 
it was Jane’s. 

So, while some of his enthusiasm in th: 
defence of Sunday Weeks was due t 
artistic fervor, more of it was prompte:| 
by thoughts of Jane Temple. He did 
not pretend, he declared, to speak for 
other men; but as for himself, he liked 
Sunday—he liked her very much. 

The shrewd eyes of the “lady journal- 
ist ” glistened. She knew her cue when 
she heard it. Throwing her first theory 
to the four winds, she eagerly gripped 
this new and tangible fact. 

“Then she really is your ideal ?” 

He had not thought much about it, 
but he presumed that in a sense she was. 








But 
Ose 


ul 
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But suppose now, Mr. Brown, just 
ose you should some day run across 
ung woman exactly like the Sunday 
ks you have described: would you 
-y her?” 

eatur Brown laughed—a light, irre- 
sible, bachelor laugh. “I should 
ibly ask her if I might first.” 

Sut you would ask her?” 

Oh, assuredly.” 

And 


1?” 


would you like to {nd such 
Deeatur gazed sentimentally over the 
little polo-hat of the “lady jour- 

> and out of the window at a patch 

te afternoon sky—a sky as gray as 
had been that last night 
they had parted, she to travel abroad 
her aunt, he to 
er on a city daily. 
‘Yes, I would like very much to find 
‘ he replied. 
Do vou think, 
waited 


eyes 


become a cub re- 


after this, that the in- 
for Not 
his 


before 


more ¢ she. 
mixed up with 
took herself off he 
ild retract, or modify, or in any way 
] the story. 
Still, considering what she might have 
nted, she was really quite decent about 
Leaving out the startling head-lines, 
rs was a nice, readable, chatty article. 
contained no bald announcement that 
author of The Insurgent was hunting, 


ewer 


him day- 


ving 


am, she 


th matrimonial intent, for a gray-eyed 
rototype of Sunday Weeks. Yet that 
as the impression Where 
as there a girl with sober gray eyes 
nd a piquant chin who could answer 
certain other specifications, duly set 
rth in one of the most popular novels 
the day? Whoever she might be, 
vherever she was, she might know what 
to expect should she be discovered. 
Having survived the first shock to his 
reticence, Decatur Brown was inclined to 
dismiss the matter with a laugh. He had 
heen eleverly exploited, but he could not 
ee that any great harm had been done. 
He supposed that he must become used 
to such things. Anyway, he was alto- 
gether too busy to give much thought 
to the incident, for he was in the mid- 
dle of another novel that must be ready 
for the public before The Insurgent 
was forgotten. 


conveyed. 


He was yet to learn the real meaning 
Vou. CXI.—No. 665 —89 
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of publicity. First there appeared an 
old friend, one who should have under- 
stood him too well to put faith in such 
an absurdity. 

“Say, Deck, you’ve simply got to dine 
with us Thursday night. 
sists. 


My wife in- 
She wants you to meet’ a cousin 
of hers—Denver girl, mighty bright, and ” 
—this impressively—“ she has gray eyes, 


you know.” 

Decatur grinned appreciatively, but he 
begged off. 
miss a gray-eyed girl, of course, but there 
was his work. 

One by one his other friends had their 
little shy at him. Mayhew sent by mes- 
senger a huge placard reading, “ Wanted, 
A Wife.” Trevors called him up by tele- 
phone to advise him to see Jupiter Belles 
at once, 

“Get a seat in A,” he chuckled, “ and 
take a good look at the third from the 
left, first row. She has gray eyes.” 
the he Tiddler’s 


atrocious sketch, representing the author 


He was really very sorry to 


By time received 
of The Insurgent as a Diogenes looking 
for gray-eyed girls, he had ceased to smile 
over the thing. 
a trifle stale. 


The joke was becoming 


Then the letters began to come in, post- 
They 
were all from young persons who had read 
The Insurgent, and evidently the inter- 
view; for, no matter what else was said, 
each missive contained the information 
that the writer of it possessed gray 
eyes. All save one. That was accompa- 
nied by a photograph on which an ar- 


marked from all over the country. 


row had been drawn pointing towards 
the eyes. Under the arrow was naively 
inseribed, “ Gray.” 

Decatur was not flattered. 
suffered. He felt cheapened, humiliated. 
The fact that the waning boom of his 
novel had received new impetus did not 
His mildly serious expres- 
sion gave place to a worried, injured look. 

And then Mrs. Wheeler Upton swooped 
down on him with a demand for his ap- 
pearance at one of her Saturday nights. 
For Decatur there was He 
was her debtor for so many helpful favors 
in thé past that he could not refuse so 
simple a request. Yet he groaned in 
spirit as he viewed the prospect. Once 
it would have been different. Was it not 
in her pleasant drawing-rooms that he 


His dignity 


console him. 


no choice. 
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had been boosted from obseurity to shine 
among the other literary stars? Mrs. 
Upton knew them all. She made it 
her business to do sO, bless the kindly 
heart of her, and to see that they knew 
each other. No wonder her library 
table groaned under the weight of auto- 
graphed volumes. 

But to face that crowd at Mrs. Wheeler 
Upton’s meant to run a rapid-fire gaunt- 
let of jokes about gray-eyed girls. How- 
ever, go he must, and go he did. 

He was not a little relieved to find so 
few there, and that most of them were 
young women. A girl often hesitates: at 
voicing a witticism, because she is afraid, 
after all, that it may not be really funny. 
A man never doubts the excellence of his 
own humor. So, when a quarter of an 
hour had passed without hint of that 
threadbare topic, he gradually threw off 
his restraint and began to enjoy himself. 
Ile was talking Meredith to a tall girl 
in soft-blue China silk, when suddenly 
he became aware that they had been left 
entirely to themselves. Every one else 
seemed to have drifted into an adjoin- 
ing room. Through the arched door- 
way he could see them circling about 
Mrs. Upton, who was evidently holding 
their attention. 

“Why, what’s up, I wonder? Why do 
they leave us out, I’d like to know?” 
and he glanced inquiringly at the girl 
in soft blue. She flushed consciously 
and dropped her lashes. When she looked 
at him again, and rather appealingly, 
he saw that she had gray eyes. 

It was Decatur’s turn to flush. Could 
Mrs. Upton have done this deliberately ? 
He was loath to think so, The situation 
was awkward, and awkwardly he got him- 
self out of it. 

“T say, let’s see what they’re up to 
in there,” he suggested, and marched her 
into the other room, wondering if he 
showed his embarrassment as much as 
she did. As he sidled away from her 
he determined to pick out a girl whose 
eyes were not gray, and to stick to her 
for the remainder of the evening. Ac- 
cordingly he began his inspection. A 
moment later and the whole truth blazed 
enlighteningly upon him. They were all 
gray-eyed girls, every last one of them. 

If he had been waiting for a climax, 
he was entirely satisfied. Of course it 
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was rather silly of him to take it al 
seriously, but, sitting safely in his ro 
long after his panicky retreat from \{;, 
Upton’s collection, he could not m: 
light of the situation. It was seri 
He was losing sleep, appetite, and 
respect over it. 

Not that he was vain enough to imag 
ine that every gray-eyed girl in the « 
try, or any one of them, wished to m 
him. No; he was fairly modest, as 
go. He suspected that the chief emot 
he inspired were curiosity and 1 
chievousness. It was the thought of what 
those uncounted thousands of gray- 
girls must conceive as his attituds 
wards them that hurt. Why, it was 
most as though he had put a matrimo: 
advertisement in the newspapers. W!| 
he pictured himself looked upon as 
suming to be a connoisseur of a certa 
type of femininity he felt as keenly dis- 
graced as if he had set himself up | 
an Apollo. 

In next morning’s mail he noted a 
increased number of letters from u 
known gray-eyed correspondents. Th 
settled it. Hurriedly packing a capacious 
kit-bag, with the uncompleted manuscri)) 
on top, he took the first train for Ocean 
Park. Where else could he find a mor 
habitable solitude than Ocean Park in 
early June? Once previously he had 
gone there before the season opened, an 
he knew. Later on the popular big sea 
shore resort would seethe with vacation 
ists. They would crowd the hotels, ove: 
flow the board walk, cover the sands, and 
polka-dot the ocean. But in June th« 
sands would be deserted, the board walk 
untrod, the hotels empty. 

And so it was. The landlord of Th 
Empress welcomed him effusively, not as 
Decatur Brown, author of The Insurgen/ 
and seeker of an ideal girl with gray eyes, 
but as plain, every-day Mr. Brown, whom 
Providence had sent as a June guest. 
Decatur was thankful for it. The bar- 
ren verandas were grateful in his sight. 
When he had been installed in a corner 
suite, spread out his writing things on 
a fliat-topped table that faced the sea, 
filled his ink-well, and lighted his pipe, 
he seemed to have escaped from a threat 
ening presence. 

He could breathe freely here, thank 
goodness, and work. He was just set 
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down to it when through the open 
behind him the 
skirts voice 


came sound 


and a 


som 
rustling which 
anded : 


“But how do you 
we were here ? 


found 
You’re certain that 
is Decatur Brown, are you?” 
“Oh quite certain. He 
nged little. Besides, there 
name on the register.” 
Decatur thrilled at the music of 
There was a 
iver in it, a faint but 
the low notes, 
heard in 


suppose he 


has 
was 


yes, 


very 


that 
little 
fascinating 


swering voice. 


iking on such as 
had 
ne Temple’s. 

“Then Mabel must not come down to 

nner to-night. She must—” The rest 
s lost around the corner of a corridor. 


never any voice save 


What Mabel must do remained a mys- 
‘vy, Must she go without her dinner 
together? He hoped not, for evideutly 
arrival had something to do with it. 
; Decatur gave it up. Who 
Mabel, anyway? The owner of the other 
ice he could guess at. That must be 
rs. Philo Allen, aunt Judith, 
one who had carried her off to Eu- 
pe and forbidden them to write to each 
3ut Mabel? Oh yes! He had 
most forgotten that elaborately gowned 
iss who at sixteen had assumed such 
vung-ladyfied airs. Mabel Jane’s 
yung cousin, of course, the one to whom 
used to take expensive bonbons, his 
tent being to propitiate Aunt Judith. 

So they were guests at The Empress, 
too—Jane and her aunt and the pampered 
Mabel? Chiefly, however, there 
Jane. The others did not matter much. 
Ah, here was a gray-eyed girl that he 
did not dread to meet. And she had 
not forgotten him! 

An hour later he was waiting for her 
in the lower hallway. Luckily she came 
down alone, so they had the hall seat 
to themselves for those first few minutes. 
She was the same charming Jane that he 
had known of old. There was an added 


‘hy? was 
Jane’s 


ther. 


was 


was 


dignity in the way she carried her shape- 
ly little head, a deeper sweetness in the 


curve of her thin lips. Perhaps her man- 
ner was a little subdued, too; but, after 
all those years with Mrs. Philo Allen, 
why not? 

“How nice of you,” she was saying, 
“to hunt us up and surprise us in this 
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fashion. Auntie has been expecting you 
at home for weeks, you know, but when 
Mabel’s rose-cold developed she decided 
that must go to the seashore, even 
though we did die of lonesomeness. And 
The 
sea air will make Mabel presentable in 
a day or so, we hope.” 


we 


here we find you—or you find us. 


“Tm sure I hope so, too,” he assented, 
without enthusiasm. Really, he did not 
see the necessity of dragging in Mabel. 
Nor did he understand why Mrs. Allen 
had expected him, or why Jane should 
assume that he had hunted them up. 
Now that had assumed it, though, 
he could hardly explain that it was an 
accident. He asked how long they had 
remained abroad. 

“ Oh, There an age in 
France, while Mabel was perfecting her 
accent; then there was another age in 
Italy, where Mebel took voice-culture and 
the old masters; and yet another age in 
Germany, while Mabel struggled with the 
theory of n-usic. 


she 


ages! 


was 


Our year in Devon was 
we went there for the 
good of Mabel’s complexion.” 

“Indeed! Has she kept those peaches- 
and-cream cheeks ?” 

“ Ah. must wait 
Jane nodded mysteriously. 

“But I—” protested Decatur. 

“Oh, it will be only for a day or so. 
Rose-colds are so hard on the eyes, you 
know. In the mean time perhaps you 
will tell us how you happened to develop 
into a famous author. We are immensely 
proud of you, of course. Aunt Judith 
goes hardly anywhere without a copy of 
The Insurgent in her hand. If the 
persons she meets have not read it, she 
scolds them good. And must hear 
Mabel render that chapter in which Sun- 
day runs away from the man she loves 
with the man she doesn’t.” 

There they were, back to Mabel again. 

“But what about yourself, Jane?” 
gested Decatur. 

“ About me! 
is Aunt Judith.” 

Yes, there was no mistaking her, nor 


not quite an age; 


and see,” and 


you 


you 


sug- 


Why, I only— Oh, here 


overlooking her. She was just as colos- 
sally commanding as ever, just as im- 
At sight of her, Decatur under- 
stood Jane’s position clearly. She was 
still the dependent niece, the obscure 
satellite of a star of the first magnitude. 


perious. 
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Very distinctly had Mrs. Philo Allen 
onee explained to him this dependence of 
Jane’s, incidentally touching on his own 
unlikely prospects. That had been just 
hefore she had swept Jane off to Europe 
with her. 

All this Aunt Judith now seemed to 
have forgotten. In her own imperial way 
she greeted him graciously, inspecting 
him with eritical but favorable eyes. 

“ Really, you do look quite distinguish- 
ed,” was her verdict, as she took his arm 
in her progress towards her dinner. “I 
am sure Mabel will say so, too.” 

Whereupon they reverted once more to 
Mabel. The maid was bathing Mabel’s 
eyes with witch-hazel and trying to per- 
snade her to eat a little hot soup. Such 
details about Mabel seemed to be regard- 
ed as of first importance. By some mys- 
terious reasoning, too, Mrs. Allen ap- 
peared to connect them with Decatur 
Brown and his presence at Ocean Park. 

“To-morrow night, if all goes well, 
vou shall see her,” she whispered, ex- 
ultantly, in his ear, as they left the 
dining-hall. 

Decatur was puzzled. What if he 
could see Mabel the next night? Or what 
if he could not? He should survive, 
even if the event were indefinitely post- 
poned. What he desired just then was 
that Jane should accompany him on an 
early-evening tramp down the board walk. 

“Wouldn’t it be better to wait until 
to-morrow evening?” asked Jane. “ Per- 
haps Mabel can go then.” 

“The deuce take Mabel!” He half 
smothered the exclamation, and Jane ap- 
peared not to hear, yielding at last to 
his insistence that they start at once. 
But it was not the kind of a talk he 
had hoped to have with Jane Temple. 
The intimate and personal ground of 
conversation towards which he sought to 
draw her she avoided as carefully as if 
it had been stuck with the “ No Tres- 
passing ” When they returned 
to the hotel, Decatur felt searcely better 
acquainted with her than before he had 
found her again. 

Next evening, according to schedule, 
Mabel appeared. She was an exquisite 
young woman, there was no doubt about 
that. She carried herself with an almost 
roval air which impressed even the head 
waiter. Her perfect figure, perfectly en- 
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cased, was graceful in every long cu 
Her Devon-repaired complexion was 
dazzling purity, all snowy white and sca- 
shell pink. One could hardly imagine 
how even so aristocratic a malady as 
rose-cold could have dared to reddey 
slightly the tip of that classic nose. 

Turning to Decatur with languid 
terest she murmured: 

“ Ah, you see I have not forgotten you. 
although I often do forget faces. You 
may sit here, if you please, and t: 
to me,” 

It was quite like being received by a 
sovereign, Decatur imagined. He did | 
best to talk, and talk entertainingly, for 
no other reason than that it was expected 
of him. At last he said something which 
struck the right chord. The perfect 
Mabel smiled appfovingly at him, and he 
noticed for the first time that her eyes 
were gray. Suspiciously he glanced across 
the table at Jane. Was that a mocking 
smile on her thinly curved lips, or was 
it meant for kindly encouragement ? 

Little by little during the succeeding 
two days he pieced out the situation. It 
was not a plot exactly, unless you could 
dignify Mrs. Philo Allen’s confident 
plans by such a name. But, starting with 
what basis Heaven only knew, she had 
reached the conclusion that when the 
author of The Insurgent had described 
Sunday Weeks he could have had in mind 
but one person, the one gray-eyed gir! 
worthy of such distinction, the girl to 
whom he had shown such devotion but 
a few years before—her daughter Mabel. 
Then she had begun expecting him to 
appear. And when he had seemingly 
followed them to the seaside—well, what 
would any one naturally think? Flutter- 
ingly she had doubtless put the question 
to Jane, who had probably replied as she 
was expected to reply. 

The peerless Mabel, of course, was the 
only one not in the secret. Anyway, she 
would have taken no interest in it. Her 
amazing egoism would have prevented 
that. Nothing interested Mabel acutely 
unless it pertained, to some attribute of 
her own loveliness. 

As for Jane Temple’s view of this 
business, that remained an enigma. Had 
she grown so accustomed to her aunt 
Judith’s estimate of Mabel that she could 





accept it? That was hardly possible, for 





plun 
“ ] 
little 
“my 
but 
é“ 
nect 
and 
und 


JANE’S 


ad a keen sense of humor. Then 

uld she help to throw Mabel at 
ad, or him at Mabel’s ¢ 
nwhile he walked at 
while 


Mabel’s side, 
g her mother 
Jane trailed judiciously in the rear. 
rove out with Mabel, Mabel’s mother 

opposite and smiling at him with 
He 


by the piano and turned the music 


ne her wraps, 


of complacent proprietorship. 


e Mabel executed sonatas and other 
which he had not the least 
He listened to solos from 
1, which Mabel sang at Jane’s sug- 
n. Also, Jane brought forth Mabel’s 


h-books and then ostentatiously left 


gs itor 


eciation. 


alone with each other. 
ere was much meekness in Decatur. 
1 handled just right he was wonder- 
y complaisant. But after a whole 
k of Mabel he decided that the limit 
been reached. Seizing an occasion 
Mabel was in the hands of the hair- 
sser and manicurist, he led her mother 
secluded veranda corner and boldly 
inged into an explanation. 
doubt you thought it a 
Mrs. Allen,” he 


‘I have no 


strange, began, 


y appearing to follow you down here, 


really— 
“There, there, Decatur, it isn’t at all 
It was all perfectly natural 
proper. In fact, | 


essary. 
nd entirely quite 
derstood.” 

‘But I’m afraid that you—” 
“Oh, but I do comprehend. 
lks are not blind. 


We old 
When it was a mat- 
r of those foreign gentlemen, German 
barons, Italian counts, Austrian princes, 
nd so on, I was extremely particular, 
perhaps overparticular. Their titles are 
often shoddy. But I know all about 
you. You from 
New England stock as we do. 
famous. 
is of no sudden growth. It 
has stood the test of years. Yes, my dear 
Decatur, I heartily approve of you. 
However ”__here she rested a plump fore- 
simperingly on the first of her 
two chins,—“ your fate rests with Mabel, 


good 
You are 


Besides, your 


come almost as 
talented, almost 
ittachment 


hnger 


vou know.” 

Once or twice he had gaspingly tried 
to stop her, but smilingly she had waved 
him When she ended he was 
Could he tell her, after all 
that, what a precious bore her exquisite 


aside. 


speechless. 


GRAY 


EYES. 
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Mabel was to him? It had been difficult 
enough when the situation was only a 
t but that it had 
definitely expressed—well, it was proving 
to be a deal like those snares 
which hunters of circus animals use, the 
more lhe 


acit one, how been 


rood 


net 


struggled to free himself the 


more he became entangled. 

Abruptly, sile ntly, he took his leave 
of Mrs. Allen. He that if he 
said might construe it as a 
request that she should immediately lay 
his proposal Mabel. With a 
despairing, haunted look he sought the 


feared 
more she 


before 


board walk. 

Carpenters were hammering and saw- 
ing, painters were busy in the booths, a 
few old ladies sat about in the sun, here 
and there a happy youngster dug in the 
sand with a tin shovel. 
them all. 


who 


Decatur envied 
They were sane, rational per- 
not like ly to be 
and trapped into 
Their 
be misconstrued 

Sec ing 


sons, wert inter- 
saying fool 


not liable to 


vi wed 
things. acts were 
a pier jutting out, he heedless- 
ly followed it to the very end. And 
on one of the seats built for sum- 
mer guests, he 

“Where is 


ioush) 


there, 
found Jane. 
Mabel?” she asked, anx- 
‘She is having her hair done and her 
nails polished, I 
gloomily, 
* She is 
I ean 
of marriage.” 
“ Ah! Then 


him inquiringly. 


believe,” said Decatur, 
beside 
being prepared, as 
gather, to 


dropping down Jane. 
nearly as 
pre posal 


rece ive a 


you—” She turned to 
“Tt appears so now,” he admitted. “I 
have been talking to her mother.” 
‘Oh, I see.” She 


ge ntly, in 


said it quietly, 
of submission. 
“But you don’t see,” he 
“ No ; that is, 
as they really are. 


} 
tnat 


a tone 
protested. 
one sees no one sees things 
Do you think, Jane, 
could listen to me for a few 


moments without jumping at conclusions, 


you 


without assuming that you know exactly 


what I am going to say before I have 
said it?” 

She said that she 

“Then I 
fession to you.” 

‘Wouldn’t it be better to 
first to Mabel?” 


“No, it would 


would try. 


would like to make a con- 


to make it 


not,” he declared, dog- 
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gedly. “It concerns that interview in 
which I was quoted as saying things 
about gray-eyed girls.” 

“Yes, | read it. We all read it.” 

“T guessed that much. Well, I said 
those things, just as I was quoted as say- 
ing them, but I did not mean all that I 
was credited with meaning. I want you 
to believe, Jane, that when I admitted 
my preference for gray eyes and—and 
all that, I was thinking of one gray-eyed 
girl in particular. Can you believe that?” 

“Oh, I did from the very first; that 
is, I did as soon as Aunt Judith—” 

“ Never mind about Aunt Judith,” in- 
terrupted Decatur, firmly. “ We will get 
to her in time. We are talking now 
about that interview. You must admit, 
Jane, that there are many gray-eyed girls 
in the country; I don’t know just how 
many, thank Heaven, but there are a lot 
of them. And most of them seem not 
only to have read that interview, but to 
have made a personal application of my 
remarks. Have you any idea what that 
means to me?” 

“Then you think that they are all in—” 

“No, no! I don’t imagine there’s a 
single one that cares a bone button for 
me. But each and every one of them 
thinks that I am in love with her, or 
willing to be. If she doesn’t think so, 
her friends do. They expect me to pro- 
pose on sight, simply beeause of what 
I have said about gray eyes. You doubt 
that? Let me tell you what occurred 
just before I left town: A person whom 
I had counted as a friend got together 
a whole houseful of gray-eyed girls, and 
then sent for me to come and make my 
choice. That is what drove me from the 
city. That is why I came to Ocean Park 
in June.” 

“But the one particular gray-eyed girl 
that you mentioned? How was it that 
you happened to—” 

“Tt was sheer good fortune, Jane, that 
I found you here.” 





Decatur had slipped a tentative arm 
along the seat-back. He was leaning to- 
wards Jane, regarding her with melan- 
choly tenderness. 

“That you found me?” she said, won- 
deringly. “Oh, you mean that it was 
fortunate you found us here?” 

“No, I don’t. I mean you—y-o-u, see- 
ond person singular. Haven’t you guessed 





by this time who was the particular ¢ 
eyed girl I had in mind?” 

“Of course I have; it was M:; 
wasn’t it?” 

“Mabel! Oh, hang Mabel! Jan 
was you.” 

“Me! Why, Decatur Brown!” Ei 
surprise or indignation rang in her t 
He concluded that it must be the latte 

“ Oh, well,” he said, dejectedly, “ I had 
no right to suppose that you’d lik 
It’s the truth, though, and after so m) 
misunderstanding I am glad you know 
I want you to know that it was you 
inspired Sunday Weeks, if any one < 
I have never mentioned this before, h: 
not admitted it, even to myself, w 
now. But I realize that it is true. \ 
have been a long time apart, but t 
memory of you has never faded for a 
day, for an hour. So, when I tried 
describe the most charming girl of wh: 

I could think, I was describing you. As 
I wrote, there was constantly before 1 
the vision of your dear gray eyes, and 

“Decatur! @eLook at me. Look 1 
straight in the eyes and tell me if th 
are gray.” 

He looked. As a matter of fact, 
had been looking into her eyes for s 
eral moments. Now there was somethin; 
so compelling about her tone that | 
bent all his faculties to the task. Th 
time he looked not with that blindn 
peculiar to those who love, but, for t! 
moment, discerningly, seeingly. An 
they were not gray eyes at all. Th 
were a clear, brilliant hazel. 

“ Why—why!” he gasped out, choking 
ly. “I—TI have always thought of then 
as gray eyes.” 

“Tf that isn’t just like a man!” sly 
exclaimed, shrugging away from him. 
Her quarter profile revealed those thin]) 
curved lips pursed into a most delicious 
pout. “ You acknowledge, don’t you, tha 
they’re not gray?” she flung at him over 
her shoulder—an adorable shoulder, Dx 
eatur thought. 

“Oh, I admit it,” he groaned. 

“ Then—then why don’t you go away /” 

It was just that trembling little quaver 
on the low notes which spurred him on 
to cast the die. 

“Jane,” he whispered, “I don’t want 
to go away, and I don’t want you to send 
me. It isn’t gray eyes that I care for, 





MY 


have cared for. It’s been just 


charming self.” 
I haven’t even a 


ur own dear, 
it hasn’t been. 

t chin.” 

What is a 


hat doesn’t matter. 


chin, anyway ?” 
u ought to know; you wrote it.” 
I did, but I didn’t know what it 
I just knew that it ought to mean 
thing charming, which you are.” 
‘m not. And I am not accomplished. 
sing, I don’t play, I don’t draw.’ 
Thanks be for that! I don’t, either. 
I think you are the dearest girl in 
world.” 
that she turned to him 


ttle in the way that only 


and smiled 
Jane could 


‘You told me that once before, a long 
e ago, you know.” 
“And you have 


“No: 3 


forgotten ?”’ 
didn’t 


not 
you see—I want to 


rget. 
Had it even July, 
ibtless a great number of vacationists 
uld have been shocked at 


been August, or 


somewhat 


ANGEL. 
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But it 


and on 


then. 
rem ml er, 


did 
you 
far end of the 


were 


what Decatur was 


arly June, the 


Ocean Park fishing-pier 


only these two, with just the 


ocean in front, and a white 
gull overhead. 


dancing blue 


‘ But,” she 


other and m 


said at length, after many 
re important things had been 
said between them, “what will Aunt 
Judith say ?” 

“T suppose she’ll think me a lucky dog 
—and slightly color-blind,” chuckled Ds 
eatur, joyously. “ But went 
on, helping her to rise and retaining both 
her hands, swaying them back and forth 
clasped in his, as children do in the game 
of London 
ed, 


high let us go and 
your aunt Judith.” 


come Nes he 


Bridge,—*“ come,” he repeat- 


impulsively, “while my 


break 


courage is 
the news to 
There was, however, no need. Looming 
ponderously in the middle distance of the 
pier’s vista, a lorgnette held to her eyes, 
and a frozen look of horror on her ample 
features, was Aunt Judith herself. 


My Angel 


BY JOHN B. 


TABB 


LITTLE Child, that once was I, 
And still in part must be, 


When other children pass me by, 
Again thy face I see. 


Where art thou? can the Innocence 


That 


here no 


more 


remains, 


Forget, tho’ early banished hence, 
What Memory retains? 


Alas! 


The features that wer 


and couldst thou look upon 


thine, 


To see of tender graces none 


Abiding now in mine, 


Thy heart, compassionate, would plead, 


And, haply, not in vain, 


As Angel Guardian, home to lead 


The wanderer again. 














Shakespeare's “King Henry VI” 


CRITICAL COMMENT BY 


ERNEST RHYS 


PICTURES BY EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 
PART | 


T the time when the London stage 
A was history’s looking - glass, the 
old tragic Contention of the -two 
famous Houses, Lancaster and York, 
and the preceding tragedy in which Tal- 
bot confronted Joan of Are, could offer 
an afternoon’s entertainment of which 
the playgoer never seemed to tire. Now 
these Henry VI. plays are rarely or never 
acted and little read; and this may be, 
in some degree, owing to their mixed 
authorship and the doubt of Shake- 
speare’s real part in them. But the 
confusion of authors only adds piquancy 
to their interest once we turn from the 
stage to the common-room of the theatre. 
Then we see that, whether little or much 


is allotted to one playwright or another, 
the sheer interest of craftsmanship in 


them is extraordinary. In all three parts 
we are able to watch the hand of Mar- 
lowe spiriting Shakespeare’s as it can be 
seen nowhere else to the like effect, and 
it was the subtle commerce of the 
two that wrought what one of their 
older associates might teach us to call 
metamorphosis” of the 
Elizabethan stage. 

That is not all. Behind Marlowe we 
see the figures of the two golden prodi- 
gals, Greene and Peele, and detect in 
their voices a natural accord with his. 
Some of the Shakespearian adepts hear 
still other notes,—Lodge’s particularly; 
and indeed the various accents, clear or 
confused, which appear to be lurking in 
the theatre are bewildering. Behind the 
one formal veice we presently distinguish 
three or four more, and then we are 
tempted to refine our ears a_ half-tone 
further and imagine still others, until we 
arrive at something wholly confused; a 
hubbub innumerous as that heard by the 
King and Queen when the Commons 
pressed to the door after the good Duke 


the “second 


Humphrey’s death—the “noise of a 
crowd,” as the stage directions say. It 
is as though all London had made a play, 
gathering up first its old wives’ gossip of 
a Maid of Orleans and a Talbot and the 
whole contention between the two Houses 
of York and Lancaster, and then hand- 
ing in this gossip’s budget at the thea- 
tre door. 

Every proverb, every fable of a great 
event at home or in France, that could 
help to bring two mighty monarchies 
into a cockpit and give the history 
of the reign its “great accompt,” was 
hidden in that news-packet. Under the 
hands of the playwrights it kindled 
as a telegram from the seat of war 
quickens to-day in the hands of the 
Fleet Street conjurors. 

The kind of expectation in the play- 
goer, on which the dramatist counted in 
this kindling of history, was very dif 
ferent to that set going by strict 
tragedy. In plays of the Henry VI. 
type, the direct dramatic interest in the 
tragic assay of character and human 
nature is eked out by a continual cal! 
upon popularly remembered and _ stated 
event. A gap in the plot, a lapse in th 
consistency of motive or of character, 
is easily mended by the writer of a 
history play if he will only draw a coy 
ering scene out of the immense fund 
of tradition open to him. This must 
have been a great temptation to the 
minor dramatist, who had to shuffle to 
gether a set of scenes in a hurry to mect 
some sudden demand from the playhouse. 
It was certainly a temptation to which 
the minor men who wrote the earlier 
drafts of the Henry VI. plays yielded 
to the utmost. And though the feeling 
of a reader of a play in a chimney- 
corner to-day is very unlike that of a 
typical early Elizabethan playgoer, yet 
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he can yet contrive to realize something 
of that added sensation of history still 
vivid in men’s minds and not merely 
written in books -which gave a sort of 
sanction to many things otherwise with- 
out apparent art or excuse. Indeed, one 
finds, as one tries to analyze the various 
effect of these particular history-plays, 
that in reading and rereading them one 
is more often drawing upon one’s sense 
of history than on one’s sense of tragedy 
and the dramatic exigencies. 

We are all nowadays more or less com- 
plex in our discrimination and in our 
working sense of what we can let pass 
and what we cannot pass, or what we can 
only half approve; and in this elaborate 
stage-epie which is called Shakespeare’s 
and which is really Everyman’s, we have 
full provision truly for all our critical 
moods, conceits, and hesitations. And 
between epic and dramatic, and actual 
history and the acted drama, we may turn 
leaf after leaf of this trilogy, and still 
remain confused, and inclined to say 
with the eloquent arehbishop in Henry 
the Fifth, 

I this infer: 
That many things having full reference 
To ene consent, may work contrariously ; 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Fly to one mark. 


The triple pageant of history, painted in 
the Henry the Sixth plays, opens greatly 
to asound of funeral music; and this com- 
memoration of the mighty. dead has its 
perfect scene at Westminster Abbey, in 
whose stone the heart of that old royalty 
muy be said to be wrapped. The body 
of King Henry V. is brought there in 
state; but the dead-march is broken by 
the call to action and the news of French 
losses. The scene shifts: we are in 
France, before Orleans, and we have 
alarms and a retreat to prepare for Joan 
of Are. Again we are in London at the 
Tower gates, and it is blue coats against 
tawny coats and Duke Humphrey against 
Winchester, and the Mayor of London to 
ery peace. And now the seene is Or- 
leans again, and enter Talbot “ dreadful 
to the French”; and there is a murder- 
ous cannon-shot to show what risks he 
survived and prove him all but immune, 
a scene to delight the *prentices. Anon 
we have more fighting, and the forces 





of the infernal and La Pucelle start 
against the Heaven-kept Captain. |] 
Joan is acclaimed at the end by Cha: 
the Dauphin, in a line which rings ; 
phetical and which only recently | 
its fulfilment: 


But Joan la Pucelle shall be Franee’s sai) 


One must dip deep into the old Chr 
icles of Raphael Hollinshed for ; 
first draft of Ta'bot’s and Joan of Are’s 
stage cartoons. We come in Hollinshed 
upon the very scene where Joan of Arc 
first led to the Dolphin (as he ealls hin 
in his gallerie, where Charles hides | 
hind “ other gay lords.” But La Pucel| 
picks him out with a salutation which, 
says the Chronicler, mars all.* 

A few pages further, we find the English 
king indignant because the French king 
had “by allurement of a diuelish witch ” 
taken upon him the name, title, and dig 
nity of King of France. Again ‘we read 
how at the Siege of Paris (after St. 
Denis) the English “threw down Jone 
their great goddesse into the bottom of 
the towne ditch, where she lay behind the 
backe of an asse,” sore hurt in the leg 
iill the time that she was drawn “all 
durtie out of the mire” by Guischard of 
Thielbrone. Hollinshed does not con 
sider the infamy of her being sold to 
the enemy for “five thousand pounds 
(French crowns) in money, and 150 
crowns rent.” 

But anything was good enough for the 
breve Maid of Orleans, according to Hol- 
linshed. He tells us in one page, of her 
campestrall conversation with wicked 
spirits, and how, being “all damnablie 
faithlesse, she was a pernicious instru- 
ment to hostilitie and bloudshed in diu- 
elish witchcraft and sorcerie.” In short, 
Joan of Are richly deserved to burn, by 
his reckoning. After her martyrdom, her 
ashes were carried without the town 
walls and shaken into the wind. An- 
other page or two, and he reduces the 
witcheraft which he has been solemnly 
denouncing to the ridiculous by telling 


* The scene is painted in much the same 
way in Martial d’Auvergne’s ballad: 
Le roy par jeu si alla dire: 
“A! ma mye, ce ne suis pas!” 
A quoy elle respondit: “ Sire, 
C’estes vous, si je ne faulx pas.” 
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he Eng! =f captured one ealled 
‘the Sheepheard, ; slmpie man and 


illie soule.” but vet of such repute, 


the French believed if he merely 
touched the wall of any town they were 
hesieging, it would straightway tall down. 

Returning from the Chronicles to the 
play-books, we shail tind we have travelled 
far into the heart of the first part and 
reached its second act and the fourth 
scene the famous seene in the Temple 
Gardens—before the voice that we look for 
sounds in it, ample, easily accordant, in- 

netively dramatie. The scene of Mor- 
timer in the Tower, which follows, is good 
Elizabethan commonplace, with one or 
two finer creative touches. The third act 
opens with another typical London ta- 
bleau of history at the Parliament 
Houses—and we have some faction-fight- 
ing before we get back to France and 
to Rouen. These vociferous fighting 
scenes where Talbot and Joan of Are en- 
counter were the really popular sensations 
in the first part of Henry VI. So we 
gather from Nash’s Piers Penniless, pub- 
lished in 1592, where he speaks of the dra- 
matie other-life of “brave Talbot,—the 
terror of the French.” In the fourth act 
and in its second scene we have Talbot 
broadly painted at last by the master 
hand: where he sets the trumpet sound- 
ing before Bordeaux. But the French 
General’s retort, “Thou ominous and 
fearful owl of death,” is not so con- 
Vincing, not at any rate in -its open- 
ing. The heroie resonance of the later 
lines accords much better with Talbot's 
stage valianey. 

The Plains of Gascony succeed; and 
we see a Sir William Luey on the stage 
before we return to Bordeaux with the 
same heroic note and with the two Tal- 
bots father and son sounding it, but not to 
Shakespeare’s setting. Then come their 
equally doubtful closing scenes, and the 
act ends with La Pucell ’s meanly con- 
ceived triumph. Next act, and she too 
meets her doom shamefully and_hor- 
ribly, and the one consolation is here that 
Shakesp« are wrote not a single word or 
line of it. The play ends with the tire- 
some eloquence of Suffolk in his réle of 
queen’s showman. “ France is lost in this 
play.” we are reminded by Dr. John- 
fon; but the stage is swept and made 


hands mely re ady for the coming of 
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Margaret ot Anjou. And although, 
eause, this first play was written 
after its two successors, the interes! 
the lacy Margaret and her coming 
clearly provoked and left in susp 
as was ever a coming love-sensatio 
an old-fashioned serial romance. T} 
is a distinet promise, too, not only 
beauty, birth, “ peerless feature.” but 
what is ominous enough in contrast 
the young king's acknowledgment of 
own insusceptibility to leve and w 
will—of “her valiant courage and 
daunted spirit!’ One’s dramatic eu 
osity, at this point, wholly outruns wl 
one remembers of this strangely assort 
pair of royal lovers in the page of F) 
lish history. For Henry *s nervous eagi 
ness is not for love’s delight and t¢} 
young lover’s rapture, but only — s 
confession !—for eare’s relief: 


I feel such sharp dissention in my breast 
Such fieree alarums both of bope and fe: 
As I am sick with working of my thoughts 
Take therefore shipping; post, my lord 
France ; 

Agree to any covenants; and procure 
That lady Margaret do vouchsafe to conv 
To cress the seas to England, and be crow 
King Henry’s faithful and anointed queen: 
Be gone, I say: for till you so return 

I rest perplexéd with a thousand cares 


But it is not the title-character and 
lis almost modern nervous temperament 
that one remembers best in this first 
part, fine and surely Shakespearian as 
are some of the indicative strokes that 
tell his characteristic ailment and con- 
scious want of red blood. It is the full- 
blooded Talbot; and Talbot in his most 
martial last effect is (if you get back 
to the business of finding the authors 
concerned in the play) without a doubt 
Shakespeare’s in that whieh makes him 
really vital. Again the scene of the Two 
Roses in the Temple Gardens is Shake- 
speare’s by common consent. But else- 
where Marlowe's voice, and a voice now 
like Greene’s, now like Peele’s, speak in 
perplexing alternation.. And there are 
often lines so thin and common that they 
are not worthy of Greene—unless he were 
drunk, and very drunk indeed. Even the 
obvious and easy imagery prompted by 
the Two Roses is so flat on oceasion that 

Lord Lytton of Elizabeth’s days might 
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HE hamlet of Barry’s Ford is sit- 

uated in a sort of high valley 

among the mountains. Below it 
the hills lie in moveless curves like a 
petritied ocean; above it they rise in 
green-cresting waves which never break. 
It is Parry's Ford beeause at one time 
the Barry family was the most important 
in the place; and Ford because just at 
the beginning of the hamlet the lit- 
tle turbulent Barry River is fordable. 
There is, however, now a rude bridge 
ross the river. 

Old Woman Magoun was largely in- 
strumental in bringing the bridge to 
pass. She haunted the miserable little 
grocery, wherein whiskey and hands of 
tobacco were the most salient features 
of the stock in trade, and she talked 
much. She would elbow herself into the 
midst of a knot of idlers and talk. 

“That bridge ought to be built this 
very summer,” said Old Woman Magoun. 
She spread her strong arms like wings 
and sent the loafers, half laughing, half 
angry, flying in every direction. “If I 
were a man,” said she, “I'd go out this 
very minute and lay the fust log. Ff I 
were a passel of lazy men layin’ round, 
I’d start up for once in my life. I 
would.” The men cowered visibly—all 
except Nelson Barry; he swore under his 
breath and strode over to the counter, 

Old Woman Magoun looked after him 
majestically. “You can euss all you 
want to, Nelson Barry,” said she; “I 
ain't afraid of you. I don’t expect you 
to lay ary log of the bridge, but I’m 
goin’ to have it built this very summer.” 
She did. The weakness of the masculine 
element in Barry’s Ford laid it low be- 
fore such strennous feminine assertion. 

Old Woman Magoun and some other 
women planned a_ treat—two sucking 
pigs, and pies, and sweet cake—for a re- 
wurd after the bridge should be finished. 
They even viewed leniently the increased 
consumption of ardent spirits 


Old Woman Magoun 
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‘It seems queer to me,” Old W 
an Magoun said to Sally Jinks, 
men ean’t do nothin’ without havin’ 


drink and chew to keep their sperits 
Lord! I’ve worked all my life and 
done nuther.” 

“Men is different,” said Sally Jinks 

“Yes, they be,” assented Old Won 
Magoun, with open contempt. 

The two women sat on a bench in f) 
of Old Woman Magoun’s house, and litt 
Lily Barry, her granddaughter, sat hold 
ing her doll on a small mossy st 
near by. From where they sat they coul 
see the men at work on the new bride 
It was the last day ot the work. 

Lily clasped her doll a poor old 
thing—close to her childish bosom, like 
little mother, and her face, round whi 
curled her long vellow hair, was tixed 
upon the men at work. Little Lily had 
never been allowed to run with the othe: 
children of Barry’s Ford. Her grand 
mother had taught her everything she 
knew—which was not much, buf tend 
ing at least to a certain measure of 
spiritual growth,—and she, as it wer 
poured the goodness of her own soul into 
this little receptive vase of another. Lily 
was firmly grounded in her knowledge 
that it was wrong to lie or steal or dis- 
obey her grandmother. She had also learn 
ed that one should be very industrious. 
Tt was seldom that Lily sat idly holding 
her doll-baby, but this was a holiday be 
cause of the bridge. She looked only a 
child, although she was nearly fourteen; 
her mother had been married at sixteen. 
That is, Old Woman Magoun said that 
her daughter, Lily’s mother, had married 
at sixteen; there had been rumors, but 
no one had dared openly gainsay the old 
woman. She said that her daughter had 
married Nelson Barry, and he had de- 
serted her. She had lived in her mother’s 
house, and Lily had been born there, 
and she had died when the baby was 
only a week old. Lilv’s father, Nelson 
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OLD 


the fairly dangerous de- 
erate of a good old family. Nelson’s 
er before him had been bad; Nelson 
ected him suffering future. 
was now the last of the family, with 
exception of a sister of feeble intel- 
t. with whom he lived in the old Barry 
ise. He was a middle-aged man, still 
The shiftless population of 
rry’s Ford looked up to him as to an 
| deity. They how Old 
man Magoun dared brave him as she 
But Old Woman Magoun had with- 
her a mighty sense of reliance upon 
self as being on the right track in 
midst of a maze of evil, which gave 
Nelson Barry had mani- 
ted no interest whatever in his daugh- 
her father. She 
not often go to the store which was 
favorite haunt. Her grandmother 
k eare that she should not do so. 
However, that afternoon she departed 
m her usual and Lily 


‘Ty, was 


into a 


dsome. 


wondered 


courage. 


Lily seldom saw 


custom sent 

the store. 
She came in from the kitchen, whither 
had been to baste the roasting pig. 
‘There’s no use talkin’,” 
to have 


said she, “ I’ve 
salt. I’ve jest 
ed the very last I had to dredge over 
at pig. I’ve got to go to the store.” 
Sally Jinks looked at Lily. “ Why 
n’t you send her?” she asked. 
Old Woman Magoun gazed irresolutely 
the girl. She was herself very tired. 
t did not seem to her that she could drag 
herself up the dusty hill to the store. 
She glanced with covert resentment at 
Sally Jinks. She thought that she might 
ffer to go. But Sally Jinks said again, 
“Why don’t you let her go?” and looked 
with a languid eye at Lily holding her 
doll on the stone. 


some more 


Lily was watching the men at work 
on the bridge, with her childish delight 
in a spectacle of any kind, when her 
grandmother addressed her. 

T'll let you go down to 
store an’ git some salt, Lily,” said she. 

The girl turned uncomprehending eyes 
upon her grandmother at the sound of 
her voice. She had been filled with one 
of the innocent reveries of childhood. 
Lily had in her the making of an artist 
or a poet. Her prolonged childhood 
went to prove it, and also her retro- 
spective eyes, as clear and blue as blue 
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itself, which seemed to see 
all that she looked upon. She had not 
come of the old Barry family for nothing. 
The best of the strain was in her, along 
with the splendid stanchness in hum- 
ble lines which she had acquired from 
her grandmother. 

“Put your hat,” said Old Woman 
Magoun; “the sun is hot, and you might 
git a headache.” She ealled the girl 
to her and put back the shower of fair 
curls under the rubber band which con- 
fined the hat. 


light past 


on 


She gave Lily some money, 
and watched her knot it into a 
of her little cotton handkerchief. 
careful you don’t lose it,” 


corner 
“ Be 


said she, “ and 


don’t stop to talk to anybody, for I am in 
a hurry for that salt. 
body speaks to you, answer them polite, 


Of course if any- 


and then come right along.” 

Lily started, her pocket-handkerchief 
weighted with the small silver dangling 
from one hand, and her rag doll carried 
over her shoulder like a baby. The ab- 
surd travesty of a face peeped forth from 
Lily’s yellow curls. Sally Jinks looked 
after her with a sniff. 

“She ain’t 
to the store?” said she. 

“She likes to,” replied Old Woman 
Magoun, in a half-shamed yet defiantly 
extenuating voice. 

“ Some 
about beaux 
Sally Jinks. 

The grandmother bristled. “ Lily ain’t 
big nor old for her age,” said “3 
ain’t in any hurry to have her git mar- 
ried. 


goin’ to earry that rag doll 


thinkin’ 
rag dolls,” said 


her age is 


instead of 


girls at 


she. 


She ain’t none too strong.” 

“She’s got a good color,” said Sally 
Jinks. She was crocheting white cotton 
lace, making her thick fingers fly. She 
really knew how to do searcely anything 
except to crochet that coarse lace; some- 
how her heavy brain or her fingers had 
mastered that. 

“T know she’s got a beautiful color,” 
replied Old Woman Magoun, with an 
odd mixture of pride and anxiety, “ but 
it comes an’ goes.” 

“T’ve heard that was 
marked Sally Jinks, 
thread from her spool. 

“Yes, it said the grandmother. 
“She’s nothin’ but a baby, though she’s 
quicker than most to learn.” 

Lily Barry went on her way to the 


a bad sign,” re- 


loosening some 


eS 
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store. She was clad in a scanty short 
frock of blue cotton; her hat was tipped 
back, forming an oval frame for her in- 
nocent face. She was very small, and 
walked like a child, with the clap-clap 
of little feet of babyhood. She might 
have been considered, from her looks, 
under ten. 

Presently she heard footsteps behind 
her; she turned around a little timidly 
to see who was coming. When she saw 
a handsome, well-dressed man, she felt 
reassured. The man came alongside and 
glanced down carelessly at first, then his 
look deepened. He smiled, and Lily saw 
he was very handsome indeed, and that 
his smile was not only reassuring, but 
wonderfully sweet and compelling. 

“Well, little one,” said the man, 
“where are you bound, you and your 
dolly ?” 

“Tam going to the store to buy some 
salt for grandma,” replied Lily, in her 
sweet treble. She looked up in the man’s 
face, and he fairly started at the revela- 
tion of its innocent beauty. He regu- 
lated his pace by hers, and the two went 
on together. The man did not speak 
again at onee. Lily kept glancing timid- 
ly up at him, and every time that she did 
so the man smiled and her confidence 
inereased. Presently when the man’s 
hand grasped her little childish one 
hanging by her side, she felt a complete 
trust in him. Then she smiled up at 
him. She felt glad that this nice man 
had come along, for just here the road 
was lonely. 

After a while the man spoke. “ What 
is your name, little one?” he asked, 
caressingly. 

“ Lily Barry.” 

The man started. “What is your 
father’s name?” 

“ Nelson Barry,” replied Lily. 

The man whistled. “Is your mother 
dead ?” 


“ Yes, sir.” 


“ Tow old are you, my dear?” 


“s 


Fourteen,” replied Lily. 

The man looked at her with surprise. 
“ As old as that?” 

Lily suddenly shrank from the man. 
She could not have told why. She pulled 
her little hand from his, and he let it 
go with no remonstrance. She clasped 
both her arms around her rag doll, in 


order that her hand should not be 
for him to grasp again. 

She walked a little farther away 
the man, and he looked amused. 

“You still play with your doll?” 
said, in a soft voice. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Lily. She qu 
ened her pace and reached the store. 

When Lily entered the store, H 
Gates, the owner, was behind the ec 
ter. The only man besides in the st 
was Nelson Barry. He sat tipping 
chair back against the wall; he was | 
asleep, and his handsome face was bris 
tling with a beard of several days’ gro 
and darkly flushed. He opened his « 
when Lily entered, the strange man { 
lowing. He brought his chair down 
all fours, and he looked at the man 
noticing Lily at all—with a look « 
pounded of defiance and uneasiness. 

“ Hullo, Jim!” he said. 

“Hullo, old man!” returned 
stranger. 

Lily went over to the counter and asked 
for the salt, in her pretty little voic 
When she had paid for it and was cross- 
ing the store, Nelson Barry was 
his feet. 

“Well, how are you, Lily? It is L 
isn’t it?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Lily, faintly. 

Her father bent down and for the first 
time in her life kissed her, and 1 
whiskey odor of his breath came int 
her face. 

Lily involuntarily started, and shrank 
away from him. Then she rubbed her 
mouth violently with her little cotton 
handkerchief, which she held gathered up 
with the rag doll. 

“Damn it all! I believe she is afraid 
of me,” said Nelson Barry, in a thick 
voice. 

“Looks a little like it,” said the other 
man, laughing. 

“Tt’s that damned old woman,” sai: 
Nelson Barry. Then he smiled again at 
Lily. “I didn’t know what a pretty lit 
tle daughter I was blessed with,” said 
he, and he softly stroked Lily’s pink 
cheek under her hat. 

Now Lily did not shrink from him. 
Hereditary instincts and nature itself 
were asserting themselves in the child’: 
innocent, receptive breast. 

Nelson Barry looked curiously at Lily. 





OLD 


low old 
asked. 

‘T’ll be fourteen in September,” re- 
| Lily 

‘But you still play with your doll?” 
Barry, laughing kindly down at her. 

Lily hugged her doll more tightly in 
te of her father’s kind voice. “ Yes, 


are you, anyway, child?” 


” she replied. 

Nelson glanced some glass 
; filled with sticks of candy. “See 
_ little Lily; do you like candy ?” 
| he. 

‘Yes, sir.” 


“ Wait a minute.” 


across at 


Lily waited while her father went over 
the counter. Soon he returned with 
ckage of the candy. 
“T don’t you are going to 
rry so much,” he said, smiling. 
e you throw away your doll?” 
Lily gazed at her father and hugged 
doll tightly, and there was all at once 
the child’s expression something ma- 
ire. It became the reproach of a wom- 
Nelson’s face sobered. 
“Oh, it’s all right, Lily,” he said; 
keep your doll. Here; I guess you can 
rry this candy under your arm.” 
Lily could not resist the candy. She 
eyed Nelson’s instructions for carrying 
and left the laden The two 
en also left, and walked in the opposite 
lireetion, talking busily. 
When Lily reached home, her grand- 
other, who was watching for her, spied 


see how 


“ Sup- 


store 


t once the package of candy. 

“ What’s that?” she asked, sharply. 

“My father gave it to me,” 
ily, in a faltering voice. Sally regarded 

r with something like alertness. 

“ Your father ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Where did you see him?’ 

“Tn the store.” 

“Tle gave you this candy ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ He asked me how old I was, and—” 

“ And what ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Lily; and it 
really seemed to her that she did not 
know. She was so frightened and be- 


answered 


wildered by it all, and, more than any- 
thing else, by her grandmother’s face as 
she questioned her. 

Old Woman Magoun’s face was that 
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of one upon whom a _ long-anticipated 
had fallen. Sally Jinks gazed at 
her with a sort of stupid alarm. 

Old Woman Magoun continued to gaze 
at her grandchild with that look of ter- 
rible solicitude as if she saw the girl in 
the clutch of a tiger. “ You 
member what said ?” 
fiercely, and began to 
per softly. 

“ No, ma’am,” 


blow 


ean’t re- 
she asked, 


whim 


else he 
the child 
she sobbed. “I don’t 
know, and—” 

* And what? 

“ There another 
real handsome man.” 

“Did he speak to you?” asked Old 
Woman Magoun. 


Answer me.” 


was man there. 


“Yes, ma’am; he walked along with 
me a piece,” confessed Lily, with a sob 
of terror and bewilderment. 

“What did he say to you?” asked Old 
Woman Magoun, with a sort of despair. 

Lily told, in her little, faltering, fright- 
ened voice, all of the conversation which 
she could recall, It sounded harmless 
enough, but the look of the realization 
of a long-expected blow never left her 
grandmother’s face. 

The 


bridge 


sun was the 


Soon 


getting low, and 
nearing completion. 
the workmen would be crowding into the 
There 
became visible in the distance far up the 
road the heavily plodding figure of an- 
other woman who had 
and help. Old Woman 
again to Lily. 


“ 


was 


eabin for their promised supper. 


agreed to come 


Magoun turned 
You go right up-stairs to your own 
chamber now,” said she. 

“Good land! ain’t you goin’ to let 
that poor child stay’ up and see the fun ?” 
said Sally Jinks. 

“You jest mind your own business,” 
said Old Woman Magoun, forcibly, and 
Sally Jinks shrank. “ You go right up 
there now, Lily.” said the grandmother, 
in a softer tone, “and grandma will bring 
you up a nice plate of supper.” 

“ When that girl 
grow up?” asked Sally Jinks, when Lily 
had disappeared. 

“She'll grow up in the Lord’s good 
time,” replied Old Woman Magoun, and 
there was in her something both 
sad and threatening. Sally Jinks again 
shrank a little. 

Soon the workmen came flocking nois- 


be vou goin’ to let 


voice 
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ily into the house. Old Woman Magoun 
and her two helpers served the bountiful 
supper. Most of the men had drunk as 
much as, and more than, was good for 
them, and Old Woman Magoun had stip- 
ulated that there was to be no drinking 
of anything except coffee during supper. 

“T’ll git you as good a meal as I know 
how,” she said, “ but if I see ary one of 
you drinkin’ a drop, I'll run you all out. 
If you want anything to drink, you can 
go up to the store afterward. That’s the 
place for you to go to, if you’ve got to 
make hogs of yourselves. I ain’t goin’ 
to have no hogs in my house.” 

Old Woman Magoun was implicitly 
obeyed. She had a curious authority 
over most people when she chose to exer- 
cise it. When the supper was in full 
she quietly stole up-stairs and 
carried some food to Lily. She found 
the girl, with the rag doll in her arms, 
crouching by the window in her little 
rocking-chair—a relic of her 
which she still used. 

“ What a noise they are makin’, grand- 
ma!” she said, in a terrified whisper, as 
her grandmother placed the plate before 
her on a chair. 

“ They’ve ’most all of ’em been drinkin’. 
They air a passel of hogs,” replied the 
old woman. 


swing, 


infancy, 


“Ts the man that was with—with my 
father down there?” asked Lily, in a 
timid fashion. Then she fairly cowered 


before the look in her grandmother’s eyes. 


“No, he ain’t; and what’s more, he 
never will be down there if I can help 
it,” said Old Woman Magoun, in a 
fierce whisper. “I know who he is. 
They can’t cheat me. He’s one of them 
Willises—that family the Barrys married 
into. They’re worse than the Barrys, ef 
they have got money. Eat your supper, 
and put him out of your mind, child.” 

It was after Lily was asleep, when Old 
Woman Magoun was alone, clearing away 
her supper dishes, that Lily’s father 
came. The door was closed, and he 
knocked, and the old woman knew at 
onee who was there. The sound of that 
knock meant as much to her as the whir 
of a bomb to the defender of a fortress. 
She opened the door, and Nelson Barry 
stood there. 

“ Gor vd 


said. 


evening, Mrs. Magoun,” he 
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Old Woman Magoun stood before h 
filling up the doorway with her firm bu 

“Good evening, Mrs. 
Nelson Barry again. 

“I ain’t got no time to waste,” rep] 
the old woman, harshly. 
supper dishes to 
men.” 

She stood there and looked at him 
she might have looked at a rebelli 
animal which she was trying to tai 
The man laughed. 

“It’s no use,” said he. 
of old. 


Magoun,” sg; 


“Tve got 


clean up after th, 


“ You know 1 
No human being can turn 1 
from my way when I am once start 
in it. You may as well let me come i: 

Old Woman Magoun entered the house. 
and Barry followed her. 

Barry began without any 
“Where is the child?’ asked he. 
“Up-stairs. She has gone to bed.” 

“ She goes to bed early.” 

“Children ought to,” returned the o| 
woman, polishing a plate. 

Barry laughed. “ You are keeping her 
a child a long while,” he remarked, 

a soft voice which had a sting in it. 

“She is a child,” returned the ol 
woman, defiantly. 

“Her mother was only 
older when she was born.” 

The old woman made a sudden motion 
toward the man which seemed fairly 
menacing. Then she turned again to her 
dish-washing. 

“T want her,” said Barry. 

“You can’t have her,” replied the old 
woman, in a still, stern voice. 

“T don’t see how you can help your 
self. You have always acknowledged 
that she was my child.” 

The old woman continued her task, 
but her strong back heaved. Barry r 
garded her with an entirely pitiless ex- 
pression. 

“T am going to have the girl, that is 
the long and short of it,” he said, “ and 
it is for her best good, too. You are a 
fool, or you would see it.” 

“Her best muttered the 
woman. ’ 

“Yes, her best good. What are you 
going to do with her, anyway? The 
girl is a beauty, and almost a woman 
grown, although you try to make out that 
she is a baby. You can’t live forever.” 

“The Lord will take care of her,” re- 


prefa 


three year 


old 


” 
good ? 





OLD 


old 
and faced him, and her expres- 
is that of a prophetess. 

Very well, let 


the woman, and again she 


Him,” said Barry, 


“ All the same I’m going to have 


1 I tell you it is for her best good. 

Willis saw her this afternoon, and—” 

Woman Magoun looked at 

Willis!” she fairly shrieked. 
Well, what of it?’ 

One of Willises !” 

man, and this time her 

It see med 

en with 


him. 


them repeated the 
voice was 
if she were 


did not 


almost as 
paralysis. She 
nciate clearly. 

[he man shrank a little. “ Now what 
such a fuss ¢” 


Isabel 


e need of your making 
ld. “T will take her 
look out for her.” 
‘Your half-witted 
man Magoun. 
‘ Yes, half - witted 
more than you think.” 
‘More 


and 


sister td Old 


said 


my sister. She 

wickedness.” 

“Perhaps. Well, a knowledge of 
useful thing. How are 
avoid evil if you don’t know what 
like? My sister and I will take care 

mv daughter.” 

The old continued to 
man, but his eyes never fell. 


evil 
you going 


look at 
Sud- 
ineonceivably keen. 


woman 


ly her gaze grew 
through all externals. 
“ You 

lost, 
you will pay him.” 
Then the man’s face reddened, and he 
vore under his breath. 


It was as if she saw 
“T know what it 
ve been playing 


is,” she cried. 


eards and you 


d this is the way 


“Oh, my God!” said the old woman; 
nd she really spoke with her eyes aloft 
as if addressing 
them both. Then 
her dish-washing. 

The man cast a 
Ck. on Well, 


have 


outside of 
turned 


something 
she again to 
dogged look at her 
use talking. 
mind,” said he, 
“and you know me and what that means. 
am going to have the girl.” 

“ When?” said the old woman, without 
turning around. 

“Well, I am 
week. Put her 


before she comes.” 


there is no 


made up my 


give you a 
ror d 


willing to 
clothes in order 

The old woman made no 
continued washing 
handled them so 
did not rattle. 


reply. She 
She 


that 


dishes. 
carefully 


even 
they 


WOMAN 


MAGOUN, 


‘You understand,” said Barry. “ Have 
her ready a week from to-day.” } 

“ Fes,” Old Woman Magoun, “I 
understand.” 

Nelson going up the moun- 
ad, reflected that Old Woman Ma 
had a that 
understood mucl her 


withstanding 


said 


Barry, 
tain ro 


goun strong character, she 


better than sex 
in general the 
the inevitable. 


“We ll,” he said Oo 


he re ached 


futility of 


Jim Willis 
‘the old woman 
not make such a fuss as I expected.” 


when 


did 


home, 


“ Are you going to have the girl?” 

“ Yes; Look here, 
Jim; you’ve got to stick to your promise.” 

“ All Willis. “Go 
better.” 

The 
the old 


squalid, of the Barry house. 


a week from to-day. 


rig ~ hg said you 


one 


two were playing at cards in 


parlor, onee magnificent, now 
Isabel, the 
half-witted sister, entered, bringing some 
She had learned with 
tricks like a 
was the mixing of 
sundry set the 
little near the two 
watched them with her silly 

“ Clear now and go 
brother said to her, and she 

Early the 


glasses on a tray. 

her feeble intellect 
dog. One of 
drinks. 
stand 


some 
them 

She tray on a 
men, and 
simper. 
to bed,” 
obeyed. 
morning Old Woman 
Magoun went up to Lily’s little sleeping- 
chamber, and 


out her 


next 
watched her a second as 
with her locks 
spread over the pillow. Then she spoke. 
“Lily,” said she,—* Lily, wake up. I 
am Greenham to try the 
bridge, and you can go with me.” 
Lily immediately sat up in bed 
smiled at her grandmother. Her 
were still misty, but the light of awaken- 
ing was in them. 


she lay asleep, yellow 


going to new 
and 


eyes 


“Get right up,” said the old woman. 
‘You 


want to.” 


can wear your new dress if you 

Lily gurgled with pleasure like a baby. 
“ And my new hat?” asked she. 

“T don’t care.” 

Old Woman Magoun and Lily started 
for Greenham before 


kept late 


was thre 


Jarry Ford, which 
hours, was fairly awake. It 
The old 
woman said that, since the horse was a 
little lame, they would walk. It was a 
beautiful morning, with a diamond radi- 
Her 


grandmother had curled Lily’s hair more 


miles to Greenham. 


ance of dew over everything. 
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~£ 


year 
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punctiliously than usual. The little face 
peeped like a rose out of two rows of 
golden spirals. Lily wore her new muslin 
dress with a pink sash, and her best hat 
of a fine white straw trimmed with a 
wreath of rosebuds; also the neatest 
black openwork stockings and _ pretty 
shoes. She even had white cotton gloves. 
When they set out, the old, heavily step- 
ping woman, in her black gown and cape 
and bonnet, looked down at the little 
pink fluttering figure. Her face was full 
of the tenderest love and admiration, 
and yet there was something terrible 
about it. They crossed the new bridge— 
a primitive structure built of logs in a 
slovenly fashion. Old Woman Magoun 
pointed to a gap. 

“ Jest see that,” said she. “ That’s the 
way men work.” 

“Men ain’t very nice, be they?” said 
Lily, in her sweet little voice. 

“No, they ain’t, take them all to- 
gether,” replied her grandmother. 

“That man that walked to the store 
with me was nicer than some, I guess,” 
Lily said, in a wishful fashion. Her 
grandmother reached down and took the 
child’s hand in its small cotton glove. 
“You hurt me, holding my hand so 
tight,” Lily said presently, in a depre- 
eatory little voice. 

The old woman loosened her grasp. 
“Grandma didn’t know how tight she 
was holding your hand,” said she. “ She 
wouldn’t hurt you for nothin’, except it 
was to save your life, or somethin’ like 
that.” She spoke with an undertone of 
tremendous meaning which the girl was 
too childish to grasp. They walked along 
the country road. Just before they 
reached Greenham they passed a stone 
wall overgrown with blackberry - vines, 
and, an unusual thing in that vicinity, 
a lusty spread of deadly nightshade full 
of berries. 

“Those berries look good to eat, grand- 
ma,” Lily said. 

At that instant the old woman’s face 
became something terrible to see. “ You 
can’t have any now,” she said, and hur- 
ried Lily along. 

“They look real nice,” said Lily. 

When they reached Greenham, Old 
Woman Magoun took her way straight 
to the most pretentious house there, the 
residence of the lawyer whose name was 


Mason. Old Woman Magoun bade | 
wait in the yard for a few moments. 
Lily ventured to seat herself on a lx 
beneath an oak-tree; then she wat: 
with some wonder her grandmother « 
the lawyer’s office door at the right of 
house. Presently the lawyer’s wife « 
out and spoke to Lily under the 
She had in her hand a little tray . 
taining a plate of cake, a glass of n 
and an early apple. She spoke very k 
ly to Lily; she even kissed her, 
offered her the tray of refreshm: 
which Lily accepted gratefully. S 
sat eating, with Mrs. Mason wat 
ing her, when Old Woman Mag: 
came out of the lawyer’s office wit! 
ghastly face. 

“What are you eatin’?” she as] 
Lily, sharply. “Is that a sour apple” 

“T thought she might be hungry,” s 
the lawyer’s wife, with loving, melanch 
eyes upon the girl. 

Lily had almost finished the ap; 
“Tt’s real sour, but I like it; it’s r 
nice, grandma,” she said. 

“You ain’t been drinkin’ milk w 

sour apple?” 

“It was real nice milk, grandma.” 

“You ought never to have drunk mi 
und eat a sour apple,” said her gran 
mother. “ Your stomach was all out 
order this mornin’, an’ sour apples anid 
milk is always apt to hurt anybody.” 

“TI don’t know but they are,” Mrs 
Mason said, apologetically, as she stoo:! 
on the green lawn with her lavenk 
muslin sweeping around her. “I am rea! 
sorry, Mrs. Magoun. I ought to hay 
thought. Let me get some soda for her.” 

“Soda never agrees with her,” replied 
the old woman, in a harsh voic 
“Come,” she said to Lily; “ it’s time we 
were goin’ home.” 

After Lily and her grandmother had 
disappeared down the road, Lawye1 
Mason came out of his office and joined 
his wife, who had seated herself on th: 
bench beneath the tree. She was idle, 
and her face wore the expression of those 
who review joys forever past. She had 
lost a little girl, her only child, years 
ago, and her husband always knew when 
she was thinking about her. Lawyer 
Mason looked older than his wife; he had 
a dry, shrewd, slightly one-sided face. 

“What do you think, Maria?’ he said. 





OLD 


the 
pressing entreaty to adopt that 


old woman came to me witl 

iri. 

little girl,” said 

a slightly husky voice. 

Yes, she is a pretty child,” assented 
wyer, looking pityingly at his wife; 


beautiful 
Mason, in 


is a 


is out of the question, miy dear. 
ting a child is a serious measure, 
n this ease a child who comes from 
’s Ford.” 
ut the grandmother seems a 
said Mrs. Mason. 
rather think she is. I never heard 
But the father! 
cannot take a child with 
vy blood in her veins. The stock has 
out; it is vitiated physically and 
It won’t do, my dear.” 
Her grandmother had her dressed up 
etty as a little girl could be,” said 
Mason, and this time the tears 
ed into her faithful, wistful eyes. 
Well, we can’t help that,” said the 
yer, as he went back to his office. 
Old Woman Magoun and Lily return- 
|, going slowly along the road to Barry’s 
d. When they the 
| where the blackberry-vines and the 
leadly nightshade grew, Lily 
and asked if she 
down for a few minutes. 
on her 


very 
woman,” 
rd against her. 
Maria, we 


lly. 


came to stone 


said she 
could 
The strange 
grandmother’s face had 
Now and Lily glanced 
her and had a feeling as if she wer 
King at 
‘Yes, you can set down if you want 
said Old Woman 

nd harshly. 
Lily started and looked at her, as if 
make sure that it was her grandmother 
vho spoke. Then Sat 
ne which was comparatively 


tired, not 


epened. then 
a stranger. 


Magoun, deeply 


down on a 
free of 


she 


tie vines. 

‘Ain’t you goin’ to set down, grand- 
1?” Lily asked, timidly. 

‘No: I don’t 
replied her grandmother. 
in’t tired. Ill stand here.” 

Lily sat still; her delicate little face 
vas flushed with heat. She extended her 
ny feet in her best shoes and gazed at 
them. “ My are all 
aid she. 

“Tt will brush off,” said her grand- 
mother, still in that strange voice. 


Lily looked around. An 


that 
“j 


want to get into 


” 
mess, 


shoes over dust,” 


elm-tree in 


WOMAN 


MAGOUN., 


the field behind her cast a spray of 


branches over her head: a little cool puff 
of wind face. 


mountains on the horizon, in 


came on her She gazed 


at the low 
she 


She 


the midst of which she lived, and 


sighe d, for no reason that she knew. 


began idly picking at the blackberry 


vines; there them; 


the 
“ These 


berries on 
little 
berries of the deadly nightshade. 
look like nic¢ 


Old 


were no 
1 


then she put her fingers on 
berries,” she said. 
Woman Magoun, standing’ stiff 
and straight in the road, said nothing. 

a They look good to eat,” said Lily. 

Old Woman Magoun still said nothing, 
but she looked up into the ineffable blue 
of the 
vals great white clouds shaped like wings. 

Lily picked some of the deadly night- 
shade “Why, 
she. “ They 


She picked some more and 


sky, over which spread at inter- 


and them. 


sweet ” 


berries ate 


they are real said 

are nice.” 

ate them. 
Presently 


“ Come,’ 


her grandmother 


Sy ke. 


she said; “it is time we were 


going. I guess you have set long 


enough.” 
Lily was still eating the berries when 
she slipped down from the wall and fol- 
lowed her grandmother obediently up 
the road. 
Before they reached home, Lily 
plained of 


com- 
She 
stopped and made a little cup of a leaf 
and drank 


being very thirsty. 
mountain brook. 
‘TIT am dreadful dry, but it hurts me to 
swallow,” 


long at a 


she said to her grandmother, 
when she stopped drinking and joined 
the old the 
road. face seemed 
strangely dim to her. She took hold of 
Lily’s they “My 


stomach burns,” said Lily, presently. “ I 


woman waiting for her in 


Her 


grandmother’s 


hand as went on. 
want some more water.” 

“There is another brook a 
said Old Woman 
dull voice. 


When that brook, Lily 


stopped and drank again, but she whim- 


little 


Magoun, in a 


far- 
ther on,” 
they reached 
pered a little over her difficulty in swal- 
lowing. she 
said, walking on, “and my throat is so 
dry, grandma.” Old Woman Magoun 
held Lily’s hand more tightly. “ You 
hurt me holding my hand so tight, grand- 


va My stomach burns, too.” 


ma,” said Lily, looking up at her grand- 


mother, whose face she seemed to 


see 
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through a mist, and the old woman 
loosened her grasp. 

When at last they reached home, Lily 
was very ill. Old Woman Magoun put 
her on her own bed in the little bedroom 
out of the kitchen. Lily lay there and 
moaned, and Sally Jinks came in. 

“Why, what ails her?’ she asked. 
“ She looks feverish.” 

Lily unexpectedly answered for herself. 
“T ate some sour apples and drank some 
milk,” she moaned. 

“Sour apples and milk are dreadful 
apt to hurt anybody,” said Sally Jinks. 
She told several people on her way home 
that Old Woman Magoun was dreadful 
careless to let Lily eat such things. 

Meanwhile Lily grew worse. She suf- 
fered cruelly from the burning in her 
stomach, the vertigo, and the deadly 
nausea. “TI am so sick, I am so sick, 
grandma,” she kept moaning. She could 
no longer see her grandmother as she 
bent over her, but she could hear 
her talk. 

Old Woman Magoun talked as Lily 
had never heard her talk before, as no- 
body had ever heard her talk before. 
She spoke from the depths of her soul; 
her voice was as tender as the coo of a 
dove, and it was grand and exalted. 
“ You'll feel better very soon, little Lily,” 
said she. 

“T am so sick, grandma.” 

“You will feel better very soon, and 
then—” 

“ T am sick.” 

“You shall go to a beautiful place.” 

Lily moaned. 

“You shall go to a beautiful place,” 
the old woman went on. 

“ Where?” asked Lily, groping feebly 
with her cold little hands. Then she 
moaned again. 

“A beautiful place, where the flowers 
grow tall.” 

“What color? Oh, grandma, I am 
so sick.” 

“ A blue color,” replied the old woman. 
Blue was Lily’s favorite color. “ A beau- 
tiful blue color, and as tall as your knees, 
and the flowers always stay there, and 
they never fade.” 

“Not if you pick them, grandma? 
Oh!” 

“ No, not if you pick them; they never 
fade, and they are so sweet you can smell 
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them a mile off; and there are birds 
sing, and all the roads have gold s| 
in them, and the stone walls are » 
of gold.” 

“Like the ring grandpa gave you’ | 
am so sick, grandma.” 

“Yes, gold like that. And all 
houses are built of silver and gold, 
the people all have wings, so when 
get tired walking they can fly, and—” 

“T am so sick, grandma.” 

“ And all the dolls are alive,” said O|d 
Woman Magoun. “ Dolls like yours 
run, and talk, and love you back again.” 

Lily had her poor old rag doll in bed 
with her, clasped close to her agonized 
little heart. She tried very hard with 
her eyes, whose pupils were so dilated 
that they looked black, to see her grand- 
mother’s face when she said that, 
she could not. Wis: is dork.” 
moaned, feebly. 

“There where you are going it is 
ways light,” said the grandmother, “ and 
the commonest things shine like that 
breastpin Mrs. Lawyer Mason had on 
to-day.” 

Lily moaned pitifully and said some- 
thing incoherent. Delirium was com- 
mencing. Presently she sat straight up 
in bed and raved; but even then her 
grandmother’s wonderful, compelling 
voice had an influence over her. 

“You will come to a gate with al! 
the colors of the rainbow,” said her 
grandmother; “and it will open, and you 
will go right in and walk up the gold 
street, and cross the field where th 
blue flowers come up to your knees, unti! 
you find your mother, and she will tak 
you home where you are going to liv 
She has a little white room all ready fo. 
you, white curtains at the windows, and 
a little white looking-glass, and when vou 
look in it you will see—” 

“What will I see? I am so sick, 
grandma.” 

“You will see a face like yours, onl) 
it’s an angel’s; and there will be a lit 
tle white bed, and you can lay down 
an’ rest.” 

“Won’t I be sick, grandma?’ asked 
Lily. Then she moaned and _ babbled 
wildly, although she seemed to under- 
stand through it all what her grand- 
mother said. 

“ No, you will never be sick any more. 
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“POOR LITTLE THING, SHE'S PAST SUFFERING SAID THE OTHER MAN 
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rHE SIGN OF 


sickne SS won't hea 


about 


gy to you.” 


Lily 


grandmothe r’s 


continued talked on wildly, 


ner vreat voice of 


hing never ce ased, until the child fell 


I 


a deep sleep, or what resembled 
but she lay stiffly 


a candle flashed before her eyes made 


in that sk ep, 


mpression on them. 
Then it was that Nelson Barry came. 
Willis waited the door. 
en Nelson found Old 
man Magoun on her knees beside the 


| 
outside 
entered he 


|, weeping with dry eyes and a might 
fairly Nelson 
deg nerate ot a fine old race, 


sick?” he asked, in a hushed 


agony which shook 
rry, the 


‘Is she 


Magoun gave another ter- 


Old Woman 
] like the 


sob, 
one dying. 
‘Sally Jinks that 


m eating milk and sour apples,” 


which sounded gasp 


said Lily was sick 
said 
rry, in a tremulous voice. “ I remem- 


that her mother was very sick once 
m eating them.” 

Lily 
knees shook with her terrible sobs. 
Suddenly Nelson started. “T 
iess I had better go to Greenham for 
doctor if she’s as bad as that,” he said. 
Ile went close to the bed and looked at 
he sick child. great start. 


Then he felt of her hands and reached 


lay still, and her grandmother on 


Barry 


He gave a 


THE 


WAITING SOUL. 
the bedelothes for her little 
hands and feet are 


- (ood God! 


kk Whi under 
t * Tle 


d out. 


like 1c ae 
didn't 
before ¢ 


he crTic 


why 


vou send for some one—for me 


Why, she’s dying; she’s almost gone!” 
Barry out 

Willis, turned pale and 

and stood by the bedside. 
‘She's 


rushed and spoke to Jim 


who came in 


almost gone,” he said, in a 
hushed whisper. 

“'There’s no use going for the doctor; 
she’d be dead before he 


Nelson, and he stood regarding the pass 


here,” said 


got 
ing child with a strange, sad face—un- 
utterably sad, because of his ineapability 
of the truest sadness. 

“ Poor little thing, she’s past suffering, 
anyhow,” said the other man, and his own 
tace also was sad with a puzzled, mysti 
fied sadness. 

Lily died that night. 
a commotion in Barry’s Ford until after 
the funeral, it sudden, 
then everything went on as usual, 
Woman 


had done before. 


There was quite 


and 
Old 
Magoun continued to live as she 
She supported herself 
her tiny 
but 
that she was a trifle touched, since every 


was all so 


by the produce of farm: she 


was very industrious, people said 


time she went over the log bridge with 
vegetables to 
her, 
infant, 


her eggs or her garden 


sell 


as one 


in Greenham, she carried with 


might have carried an 


Lily’s old rag doll. 


The Sign of the Waiting Soul 


BY 


HAVE 
And 


courage 


I have 


EVELYN 


taken Hope for 
for 


garnished my 


PHINNEY 


my housemate, 
he d ~ 


my 


board with gladness 


And fastened the door on dread. 


I have gathered of joy for vintage, 


Flung terror to the swine; 


My hostel is decked and ready, 


() God! wilt 


thou now be 


mine ¢ 
































WHEN THE 


DILIGENCE 


ARRIVES 


A Norman Comedy 


BY GEORGE 


CCORDING to the map, Veules, in 
A Normandy, is about fifteen miles 
west of Dieppe, but this is a geo- 

for 
Hu- 


man beings refer to the distance in hours, 


intended only 
the serious consideration of birds. 


graphical pleasantry 


and recall a long joggling journey inland, 
a change of ears, and another long jog- 
gling journey westward. Approached from 
Paris, Veules is at the end of an exhilara- 
ting serio-comiec railway adventure 
pled with bundle-encumbered provincials, 


peo- 


make faces at foreigners 
through the little window between com- 
partments, and train and station officials 
in frock coats and silver lace, who look 


children who 


like stage admirals, and blow penny whis- 
tles. As the rails on the French lines are 
never adequately joined, the passenger’s 
chief impression is that of having ridden 
a lame horse which persisted in trotting. 

When two Americans in Paris an- 
nounced their intention to go to Veules, 
adding the inevitable and half-apologetic 
“a little place near Dieppe,” the French- 


BUCHANAN FIFE 


man to whom the information was in 
parted drew back in amazement. “ Going 
to Veules?” he cried, the picture of i 
credulity. “ That 
of a play!” 


is like something ou 


And that, in truth, was what a sojourn 
at Veules proved to be, but not quite l 
the way in which he had meant it. It 
was a very delightful bit of comedy played 
with dead seriousness by a stageful of 
sedate Norman folk in a setting of nai 
row, irresponsible streets and low houses 


they 
houses in a riot to the 
the rugged garden 
walls, and there was scarcely a window 
ledge in all the village that had not its 
boxes of blooms rising cool and fragrant 
in the sunshine. 
way, the especial care of countless old 
short skirts, and white 
tied with big bows under their wrinkled 
chims, who made quite a function of th 
watering-hour just after sunset. Then, 
with their men-folk about they 


Everywhere about them were roses; 
clambered the 


eaves, they crested 


The roses were, by th 


women in caps 


them, 





A NORMAN 


ked over such weighty affairs of Veules 


had happened since the conference of 


There were the new 
the 
opening of 
Restaurant ” 


evening before. 
village 
the 
by Colletier, 
e Elder; the temperance bills, scarcely 


posted throughout 
the 


Salmon-trout 


nouncing grand 


vy. ealling to the sober attention of the 
the fact that 
ad was cheaper than alcohol; and the 
placards the inhabit- 
coming election, for 


mmunity encouraging 
litical 
ts to 
jouard 


praying 

vote, at the 
Chose 

iend of the people. 

Phese the metropolitan 

pies, as distinguished from the endless 


conservator of rights, 


were broad, 
indercurrent of social gossip, and others 
ere furnished at brief intervals during 
the 
igh-eomedy characters in the cast. 


e week by town crier—one of the 


He 
as a swarthy, piratical-looking person 
cardigan 


wrinkled 


n cap and 


acket and 


COMEDY. 


he had collected wagging their heads and 
watching him until he turned the corner. 
One day, after his drum had been echoing 
through the village for an hour or more, 
one of the Americans spied him in a side 
street Just as he was moving away from a 
crowd of men and barearmed women who 


been The 


over- 


had hanging on his words. 


American hastene d 
taking the 


breathlessly, 


on, and upon 


asked him, somewhat 
had happened. The 
crier immediately ceased his drumming 
and, swinging about, plucked forth his 
scrap of paper and said, 


erier, 


what 


“A young lady has lost her peignoir 
on the beach!” 
Veul s-les-Roses is in 


summer, 
or less of a watering-place 


more 
that is 
when 


it 
the 
The 


conditions 


is more of a 
tide is high 
difference 


watering-place 
when it is low. 


these 


than 


between two 





who carried 


rousers, 
brass snare- 

beat 
fashion, 
the 
whenever 


1 shiny 
lrum, which he 
after his own 
to summon vil 


lagers there 


was news of especial 


mportance to be dis- 
On 


paraded 


seminated. these 
occasions he 
the streets drumming 
al- 
regard 
until 
Veules 
with ex 


Whe n he 


the corners, 


industriously, 
though quite 
less of rhythm, 
every one in 
was crazy 
citement. 
halted at 
with a last resounding 
flourish of his 
butted sticks, the peo- 
ple had 
ried 


brass- 


hur- 

their 
were 

As 


was 


already 
out of 
houses and 
awaiting him. 
soon as every one 
attentively 
would draw 
pocket a 


paper 


quiet he 
his 
serap of 
from it 
the 
Then he would 


from 


and 
solemnly read 


news. 











drum himself off, the 
little knot of people 


THERE WERE 


COUNTLESS OLD WOMEN IN WHITE CAPS 
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is a space at least a hundred yards 
wide, liberally picked out with recks and 
snaky patches of seaweed. The “ beach,” 
which is the epithet applied to the in- 
shore border of this expanse, is composed 
of small, irregular flints, to which the 
sole of the human foot is not adapted, 
so those who bathe equip themselves with 
rope-soled canvas shoes, and are thus en- 
abled to hobble into the water with some 
confidence. The community takes its 
bathing with consistent seriousness, and 
high tide is, therefore, something of an 
event. At the Casino gate hangs a small 
chalk-board, upon which the high-tide 
hours are caretully set forth from day 
to day. And when the Channel waters 
come tumbling in over the rocks and sea- 
weed all the people are there to hop into 
them and give their various imitations 
of swimming. 


The bath-gown is as much of an ad- 




















“MARCHAND DE PLAISIR" 





junet to the bathing performances as | 
rope soled slippers, because no one thir 
of adventuring forth from his bat 
house unless thoroughly enveloped in | 
gown. Men and women alike wear the: 
for some inscrutable reason, and, at t! 
water’s edge, fling them suddenly up: 
the stones and seramble into the dimin 
tive waves. The abruptness of the acti: 
suggests the bather’s determination 
hide his bathing-costume under the wat: 
as quickly as possible. And this is n 
at all remarkable, considering the co 
tumes. As for the garb of the wome: 
Veules is very much more than fifte: 
miles from Dieppe! The women ar 
stockingless, to be sure, but they wea 
Zouave trousers, ruffled at the botton 
which come almost to their ankles, s 
there is strict observance of the pro 
prieties. The mode in skirts is, evidently 
to conceal as much of the trousers as 
possible, the result being that all th 
women look exactly alike. 

Skill in swimming is not marked 
among the bathers at Veules, and for this 
reason bathing-masters may be employed 
at slizht cost to accompany the timorous. 
These bathing-masters are elderly, and 
interesting mainly, perhaps, because they 
essay to teach swimming. They wear wide- 
rimmed hats, and white gowns properly 
buttoned from neck to heel, hence they 
never swim. But they spend a great deal 
of time teaching the art in three feet of 
brownish water, and the majority of their 
pupils are men. The method of instruc 
tion is very simple. The bathing-master, 
in his flowing robe of office—and his hat 
—escorts the patient waist-deep into the 
water, places one hand beneath his chin, 
and finally prevails upon him to entrust 
himself upon his stomach. Then, in the 
most rapid French, he is bidden to strike 
out with hands and feet (in the ensuing 
commetion much of the Freich is lost 
to those on the “ beacir”), and, splashing 
and spluttering, the patient is slowly 
towed forward, the bathers in the neigh- 
borhood scampering out of the way. 
Owing to the turmoil of the waters it 
is difficult to see whether the patient is 
being towed by the beard or not. As 
soon as exhaustion seems imminent the 
bathing-master permits the pupil to rest, 
saying encouraging things the while, and 
then tows him back again. Two tows 
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instructor wring 
out his up the 
nade steps to resume his talk with 
coast-guard, who sports a revolver and 


| the lesson ends, the 


skirts and going to 


urled mustache, and is 
to be in 
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wise dusty and apologetic, arises from 


of 


say 


boxes and is absolutely 
that 


wishes is no longer to be had, but perhaps 


1 contusion 


desolated to 


what monsieur 





pposed lying 
for smugglers. 
During the  bathing- 
ir such business as falls 
the lot of Veules comes 
rilously near stagnation. 
ve for a few English 
the having 
sts which bulge out in 
back, an 
nal stray American, for 


ple, women 


and occa- 
eners do not go to Veules, 
id far 
( ping is less of frolie with 


this reason shop- 


customer’s ignorance 


han elsewhere in France. 


So when the tide comes in 


he shopkeep« r out, 


Oo 
goes 


ving an understudy, 
little girl, in 


This, 


by the way, is the time to 


generally a 
arg of the wares. 
op. Of course there are 

everal along the 
rooked main highway in 
hich the visitor may pay 

double for 
particularly for Norman 
however, if 

e lurks around until the 


stores 


price things, 


pottery, not, 











proprietors hie themselves 
to the to bathe; 
then, by a little 
French much firm- 
he escape to his hotel 
something which has cost him less than 


Casino 
aided 

and 
ness, may with 
his self-respect. 

Although the shops are generally little 
larger than hall bedrooms, it to 
he one of the ethies of trade that a shop- 
keepe r shall not at once acknowledge his 
inability to furnish any article a cus- 
Whatever the re- 

followed by an 
swift rummaging 
among shelves and drawers, a series of 
reappear- 


seems 


tomer may demand. 


is invariably 


quest, it 


bow 


assuring and a 
regretful exclamations, and a 
ance, dusty and apologetic, with the in- 
formation that the article desired cannot 
be supplied, but that, no doubt, Madame 
Ixe, across the way, is sure to have it. 
A few minutes later, Madame Ixe, like- 
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monsieur 
to 


Magasin—and 


homeward 


at the Grand 
staggers 


for it. 
If he goes to the post-office to arrange 


and writes Paris 


for registration or transmission of money, 
he will find a very bustling but very de- 
lighted old lady in gray hair and spec- 
dull 
scissors, will cut a coupon out of a book 
for him, and quite fluster him with her 
knowledge of French. When, at last, 
he gains the outer air and tries to read 
the coupon to find what it all 
about, he discovers that the old lady 
has cut it so crooked that all the intel- 
ligible French has been left in the book. 
Civie pride runs high in Veules, and 


tacles, who, with a small pair of 


is 


out 


it fairly surges when the village band 
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comes out to play. This it does upon one day exhausted 
the slightest pretext, evidently for the tour. 
very joy of playing, and every Sunday 


from a_trium 
Year after year the organizat 
ranges the countryside and comes }; 
afternoon it parades gloriously and loud- with more medals on its banner, w 
now the embroidery is 

most concealed. And f 
minutes within ear-shot 
it any Sunday aftern 
will suffice to indicate wh 
carnivals of sound the 
contests must be. The ba 
is a study in three dim 
sions —the musicians 





short, the instruments 

flat, and the selections 

long,—but no “ Five Brot 
ers” have ever played 

earnestly, so insistent] 
The horns, incidentally, a 
somewhat battered — sug 
gesting that there may ly» 
more ways than one of wit 
ning a musical tournamen 

On the Fourteenth « 
July the band shares a fe 
honors with the “ Brigad 
of Sappers and Firemen,” 
and leads it a brisk parack 
up and down all the street: 
of the village, so that not 
one of the remaining fiv: 
hundred and_ seventy - fiv: 
inhabitants shall miss _ th 
spectacle. As a test of en 
durance the parade is su 
perb, because all the sap 
pers—there are eight of 
them—are kindly old gen 
tlemen with white hair, 
who, after the first quarter 
mile, seem conscious of 
only one thing, that they are still walk 
ing. But the band is banging away be 
hind them, the firemen’s drum corps of 
three is rattling along ahead, so there 
is nothing to do but to push on until 
they reach the Casino—and chairs. 

Just what purpose these venerable sap- 
pers serve—beyond parading, when all of 
them happen to be well at the same time 
—is not clear; but, judging by their uni- 
forms, they seem prepared for almost 
crosses, stars, and laurel wreaths in gold anything save the heat. They wear tall 
and silver. The banner itself is heavily bhearskin hats, buckskin aprons from neck 
embroidered in gilt, with long, swinging to knee, and leathern gauntlets, and, 
tassels, and was the gift of the en- in 











DryING CLOTHES IN ST. NICHOLAS CHURCHYARD 


ly down the main street to the Casino 
esplanade. There, under a canopy, it 
stands in a vibrating circle and plays 
and plays and plays. The reason for 
Veules’s swelling pride is that this band 
has been victorious in numberless mu- 
sical conflicts with similar organizations 
throughout the department. To prove its 
achievements there is always borne before 
it a great banner of purple velvet where- 
on are fastened its trophies — medals, 


ee 


£ 


—— 
x Seat 


gene cmp Bem o 


ee Oe ee 


erent Se ~ a 
Se ee el oe 


addition to side-arms, carry heavy 
raptured village when the band returned pioneer’s axes over their bent shoulders. 
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he firemen belong to the present genera- 
have shiny brass helmets 
When the V 
e not parading they follow such peace 
cobbling, 


n, and they 


th appropriate red plumes. 


as shopkeeping, 
The 


count 


il ve cations 
butchering. 
and 


iking, and 
obably sit at 
andchildren. 
But there is one person in Veules who 
ally does look like a fireman, and this 
Michel, the Marchand de Plaisir. He 
‘reltes and earries his shop 
The “shop” is a 
a large fire-extinguisher and 
And if Michel 


a day he walks twenty! 


sappers 


home their 


eddles gaufre 
his back. 
ped like 

inted 


ilks 
» attract attention to himself he carries 


canister 
flaming scarlet. 


one mile 


flat piece of wood to which is hinged 


and twisting the con- 
fashion and abrupt- 
he produces a click-click- 
the 
it. 


loop of stout wire, 
vance corksere W 
V reversing it. 
which is in one’s ears from 
me he enters Veules until he 


Michel The 


his fire-extinguisher is 


click 
leaves 
is a gambler. 


top of 


alk 
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ut his forty 


ears and replied, “ Only 
And this is the we ight he p icks 
time the first child is up until 
the last itted to bed. 
Walk half Veules and there 
is Michel, gambling his gaufrettes 
the 


pounds.” 


from the 


has bee m tr 


orm 
a mile out of 
against 
piece of some charioteer’s 


nve-ce ntim . 


n the early morning 
there he 
watching his wheel spin under the hand 
ot 


eagel 


youngster; go 1 


to the cressonnieres, is smilingly 


one of the and 
to the 
‘beach,” and again it Michel on th 
his red fire-extinguisher and 
the compelling click-click of his rattle. 
Ask Michel sundown what the 
has brought forth, he will tinkk 
four franes in his hand and smile from 


watercress gathere rs; 
in the afternoon saunte r across 
is 
scene with 
at day 
and 
ear to ear. 

Norman 
the 


present 


of the 
warrants 


observation 
horse in habitat 
that the 


l opular in the 


Recent 
its 


asser 


tion strain at most 


province is possessed of 





fitted with a wheel of fortune, 
from 1 
to 5, and on its flashing body 


the numbers ranging 


is blazoned: 


Voila le Plaisin 

5e la Partie 
Michel 

1904 

Upon payment of five cen- 
pe rmitted to 


times one is 


spin the wheel, with the pos- 
sibility of 


fr 


gaining five gau- 
ttes instead of one for his 
but 
luck, 
and 

trial, probably because ten of 
the 


only a 


his 
always 


whatever cus 


Michel 


urges 


coin: 
tomer’s 
smiles another 


leaves cost him 


sou. Michel’s 


children, 


pastry 
spe- 
and they 
the village 
gamble with 


cialty is 
him 


they 


follow over 
whether 
him or not, knowing that oc- 
makes presents 
He must be 
a good-natured man, because 
when he was asked, at 
end of a hot, dusty day, 


casionally he 
from his store. 
once 


the 











much his extinguisher 
weighed, he shrugged it up 


how 


YEAR 


AFTER YEAR THE BAND WINS MORE MEDALS 
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an untiring faithtulness without parallel 
in the kingdom. The 
strain may be found flourishing at almost 
of the the 
Norman coast. It oceurs in herds of nine 


entire animal 


any watering-places along 


. 
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Cries ux sont fails?” 


as, “ Les y 


ne neuf! 


ra plus! * Numéro 
‘La mise?” 

At her elbow an attendant periodical! 
parades the horses into line and, at ti 
word, sets them rapidly gy 
rating. Where individu: 








members of the herd wi 
elect to stop after their ru 
is a of considerabk 
speculation on the part of th 
natural-history class. It oft 
en happens that, after a fe 
preliminary ob 
server he 
can establish a remunerative 
friendship with the 
but this is merely a 


matter 


canters, an 


becomes convinced 


horses 
figment 
The only 
friend the horses have is the 
hoe lady; it toward 
alone they manifest the un 
tiring faithfulness for which 
they remarkable. Hour 
after hour they race around 
in 


of the imagination. 


is her 


are 


their gay circles, 
uncomplaining — and 
in their enduring loyalty. It 
may be incidentally, 
that to buy the herd outright 
will be 
than attempting to purchase 
it the instalment plan 
from the lady with the hoe 
and the encouraging smile. 
The equestrienne at Veules 
interested 


tireless, 
heroic 


said, 
found less expensive 


is so in her ani- 
mals that every evening, be- 
fore they begin their tireless 
rounds, she sends out a small 


boy with a large bell, which 








THe MoToR OF THE BREAD WAGON 


the number of 
centric circles above a green cloth. 

At Veules the of the 
animals is augmented by the presence of 
an equestrienne whose badge of office is 
a hoelike contrivance with a long, flexible 
handle. She has a chatty familiarity 
with the attractiveness of the breed, and 
is always delighted to give information 
in her branch of natural history. From 
time to time her ani- 
and the bystanders — with such 


running in same con- 


attractiveness 


she encourages 


mals 


he 
and 
the 
terest 


jangles mechanically up 
the esplanade of 

When his in- 
in extraneous 
temporary lull in the ring- 
ing she runs to the window of the horse- 
pavilion and cries out, 
nez!” with the accompaniment 
eloquently threatening gesture. 


down 

Casino. 
things 
causes a 


*Sonnez! 

of an 
The ad- 
monition, by the way, won for him among 
the two Americans at Veules the sobri- 
quet of “ Sonny,” which he probably mis- 
took for bad French. 

As the fanciers have been 
collected, the bell-boy turns starter, and 
spends the remainder of the 


son- 


soon as 


evening 
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ling off the animals, after the requi- 
number of one-frane piect s have been 
upon the squares of meadow table- 
Wher 
the 
city of arbiter, deciding with a bit 
which of 


| adjoining the race-course 
ssary, “Sonny” serves also in 
nose-and-nose 

As a 
the hoe 
are 


string two 
is nearer the finish-post. 
the woman with 


with the 


nation, 


the boy string abso- 
invincible. 
r the 


les has 


architecture 
good use of the flints 


its soil, as these stones, 


purposes of its 
made 

h sharpen 
ghly hewn into cubes, are alternated 

bricks in the courses of the house 

On the outskirts of the village 
chaumieres, with their thatched roofs, 
built of a mixture of chalky clay and 

w plastered on a wooden framework 
that they look like straw-board houses. 
seems to be the shining ambition of 
folk to live to that day 
the thatch torn away and 
A tile roof is 
distinction. Just 

ion her cottage to any of the old 
lies who dwell in the region, and ten to 
her answer will be, “ Yes, but I am 
ave a tile roof next year.” In the 
llage itself the old buildings, with their 
turdy walls and steeply pitched roofs, 
ve not permitted themselves to be shoul- 
ed out of the way by Veules’s regret- 
ibly evident effort to assimilate things 
modern, as a flock of gaudy villas has re- 
ntly settled among them, perching on 
ailable with much showing of 
ay colors in woodwork and geometric 

rrangements of fancy tiles i 
heir walls. 

The oldest structures in Veules 
re a church in the centre of the village, 
St. Martin’s, and the ruins of one, St. 
Nicholas’s, on a slope which overlooked 
the sea until a hotel arose to block the 
view. Both church and ruin date from 
the twelfth century, so the townspeople 
say, and they seem determined to make 
them last till doomsday. The church, 
which has a great square Norman tower, 
with a clock-dial protected by a wooden 
awning, is most zealously repaired from 
time to time, and so is the ruin. When- 
ever the rugged walls of St. Nicholas 
give the least sign of further crumbling 
the masons hasten up with cement and 
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se peasant 
ch will se 
| tiles set in its place. 


lently a badge of 


spots 
set in 


two 
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mortar and clap on a bandage. If 
part actually falls away, 
ly “ restored.” 

All that Nicholas are 
the walls of its apse, and these only to 
the 


any 
it is immediate- 


remains of St. 


crowns of the window-arches. Upon 
the wall before which the altar once rose 
life siz 
and worn by the weather of two hundred 
There 


close the 


is set a wooden crucifix almost 


vears. has been no attempt to 


wide - running 
figure, 


which 
nor to repair it in 


cracks 
score the any 
way; t he 
that it 
Before 


caretakers simply make 
remains fast to the 
the ruin, in the spac 
occupied by the nave of the church, lies 
the village burial-ground. Funerals at 
Veules occur at mercifully long intervals, 
which the lack 
It is wild- 
and and inci- 
dentally serves two unusual ends, one as 
a thoroughfare to the 


sure 
wall. 
originally 


gray 


no doubt. tor 
of care the churehyard shows. 
with 


accounts, 


grown weeds grass, 
roadways and the 
houses on the higher ground—the village 
proper rambling down a cleft in the 
cliff—and the other as an airy 
place in which to dry clothes. 


chalk 
Every day 
of the week save Sunday the housewives 
who live near the little cemetery go there 
with their baskets and bundles and spread 
the family linen upon the 
upon the grave mounds, leaving only the 
well-worn pathway clear. 

The 


the re 


grass, 


even 


which here and 


sheets 


headstones rise 
the and and 
for the most part crudely 
cut. Some are of wood, others of 
ble, and those which 

ground for ten years look as 

their fellows of fifty 

and many harbor colonies of large and 
sedate The 
the passer-by to pray for the repose 
the souls of those. who One 
raised by a distressed has 
it, beneath the customary inscrip 
tion, “ For me there is no more happiness 
in the In contrast with the liv- 
ing blossoms, the glaring poppies which 
grow at the 


evel 


among towels 
blankets are 
mar- 
their 
time 


stood 


have 
worn as 


years, 


snails. inscriptions 


beg 
{ 
i 


lie be low. 
stone 
upon 


wife 


world.” 
random in the place, 
flowers, 
with 
graves. 


are 
them 
about 


some of 
earth 

The elaborate 
wreaths and crosses are en- 


beadwork 


set in pots them, to 
the 


designs of 


adorn very 


closed in small cases like beehives with 
glass fronts. 


The dominating monument in the en- 
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elosure is cross of 
of which is beyond the recollec- 


oldest 


say he 


an eight-foot 


stone, 
the age 
m of the 


will 


the church of 


inhabitant, who, how- 
thinks it part of 
Nicholas. The cross 
itself represents the Crucifixion, and mid- 
way down the shaft, upon a small plat- 
is a group representing either the 

of the Wise Men to the Manger 

the Descent from the Cross; the sev- 
eral diminutive figures are too worn and 
indistinet to identify it. It is 


ever, 


was 
St. 


such a 
cross as one encounters at intervals along 
highroad upon the cliffs the 
village. which stretches away to Sotte- 
ville-sur-Mer, St. Auban, and Quiber- 
ville. These are other sleepy little com- 
munities which discuss Veules-les-Roses, 
as Veules discusses Dieppe or St.-Valery- 
en-Caux. 


the above 


To reach them one engages a 
half-brother to a 
and is more or less enlivened 
by a dusty horse and an indifferent driver. 
Whenever he starts down a hill the driver 
turns to his passenger and requests him 
to put on the brake, also notifying him 
when to release it, at the foot of the 
The brake is operated by a 
sort of hand-organ crank at the forward 
lege of the seat, and when the driver 
back over his shoulder and 
it is the signal to wind it up; 
“Merci!” means unwind. As 


conveyance which is 


Paris fiacre, 


incline. 


‘ 
looks 
“ Merci!” 
the 
most of the roads about Veules are hilly, 
the driver has rather the best of a day’s 
outing, the horse included. 


says 


next 


The majority of the inhabitants of 
Veules fail, their busiest mo- 
ments, to present a convincing picture of 
industry. They engaged always 
with the preliminaries of some great 
undertaking, something which is surely 
to be begun soon, but which must now 
be thoroughly discussed and planned at 
door-steps or street corners. 


even in 


seem 


Their sleeves 
are rolled up and their aprons are on; 
they look very promising, but they have 
the fatal gift of conversation, and just 
when they are ready to begin their tasks 
the sun goes down, and out come the old 
women with their watering-pots and their 
gossip. The only two creatures in the 
community which set a conspicuously 
unheeded example of energy are Cesar 
and Tout P’tit, and both of these are 
the capable and en- 
thusiastic motor under the baker’s deliv- 


Cesar is 
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ery 
stout 
strap. 


barrow, fastened there by a sx 
chain from his collar and br 
He goes at such a furious 
up and down the village streets that 
small who maneeuvres the bar 
has all he can do to maintain the 
between the shafts. Tout P’tit, a Fr 
bulldog, runs with the diligence f; 
St.-Valery-en-Caux to Veules, two rou 
trips every day, or sixteen miles at 
speed ahead of a spike team, and h 
as hard as nails. The interest that t] 
two animals arouse in the breasts of 
villagers is simply casual: the bark 
one means fresh bread, that of the ot 
a new and probably diverting visitor. 
There is, 


be Vv 


however, one serious, 
votedly serious, figure in Veules—a 
fairly idolized by the villagers, and y 
by his calling, his rules of life, and 
habit of thought, set far apart from th 
This is the abbé of St. Martin’s, 
lives in his bare, wall-girt house in 
Rue Melengue. From sunrise to suns 
he ministers variously to his flock, a 
when the duties of 
he returns to his 
an hour or more 
which runs along 
his garden wall. 

Dusk always finds him there—a thi 
sombre figure in soutane and cir- 
celine, bareheaded, with his _ brevia 
held close to his breast—twelve paces up, 
twelve paces back, twelve paces up, twelv: 
paces back—a compelling figure of medi- 
tation. And when one of the Americans 
at Veules one evening asked to be per 
mitted to share this hour with him and 
walk with him, his first inquiries dealt 
with the political situation in the United 
States, the popularity of Mr. Roosevelt 
his chances against Judge Parker (th 
election was yet to come), and the tariff. 
“ One reads, you know,” he said, by way 
of explanation. Later he took his visitor 
to his small library, with its rows of 
paper-covered books, and proudly point: 
out two volumes upon the principles o! 
government in the United States. “| 
have read them many times,” he said 
When his visitor left, he went to the hig! 
wall gate with him, and pausing ther 
a moment, plucked two great roses. “|! 
have no information to give you,” he 
said, with a regretful smile; “let me 
offer you these.” 


the day are at an end 
silent home and 
paces the short wa 
the peaceful side 





The Conquest of Canaan 


A NOVEL 


BY 
CHAPTER 


WATCHER 


XIII 


THE AND THE 


HERE 


time-worn 


WARDEN 


was a custom of Canaan, 
and seldom honored in 
the breach, which put Ariel, that 
ernoon, in easy possession of a ccign 
vantage commanding the front gate. 
heavy Sunday-dinner was finished in 
nee (on the part of Judge Pike, deaf- 
ng) about three o’clock, and, soon after, 
famie tossed a number of cushions out 
n the between the 
gs —Sam Warden having previously 
vered the steps with a rug and placed 


cast-iron 


stoop 


everal garden chairs near by upon the 
n. These simple preparations con- 
uded, Eugene sprawled comfortably 
the rug, and Mamie seated herself 
near him, while Ariel wandered with ap- 
about the lawn, fol- 
wed by the gaze of Mr. Bantry, until 
Miss Pike begged her, a little petulantly, 
join them. 


ipon 


parent aimlessness 


her dream- 
lips, 
air, a clover 
had found in the longer 
against the fence. She stopped 
pat the neck of one of the cast-iron 
leer, and with grave eyes proffered the 
clover-top first for inspection, then as 
There were the world 


She came, looking about 
y, and touching to 
ind then, with an 


her now 
absent 
blossom she 


g£Tass 


food. those in 
who, seeing her, might have wondered 
that the deer did not play Galatea and 
come to life. 

“No?” she said aloud to the steadfast 
head. “You won’t? What a mistake 
to be made of cast iron! There’s so much 
you'll never understand!” 

Eugene and Mamie did not catch the 
words, but another, invisible to them, did, 
and upon him Ariel’s eyes, as she spoke, 
fell innocently. She smiled and nodded 
to a clump of lilac-bushes near a cedar- 
tree, and to nothing else—so far as they 
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could see,—then 
the steps. 


walked thoughtfully to 

“Whe in the world were you speaking 
to?” asked Mamie, curiously. 

“That deer.” 

“But you bowed to some one.” 

“ Oh, that,” Ariel lifted her eyebrows, 
—* that father. Didn’t 
see him ?” 

“Xo.” 

“T believe you can’t 
all,” said Ariel, slowly. “ He is sitting 
upon a rustic bench between the bushes 
and the cedar-tree, quite near the gate. 
No, you couldn’t him from here; 
you'd have to go as far as the deer, at 
least, and even then you might not notice 
him, unless you looked for him. He has 
a book—a Bible, I think—but I don’t 
think he is reading.” 

“He usually takes a nap on Sunday 
said Mamie. 

“T don’t think he will, to-day.” Ariel 
looked at Eugene, who avoided her clear 
graze. 


Was your you 


from here, after 


see 


afternoons,” 


“He has the air of having set- 


tled himself to stay for a long time, per- 
haps until evening.” 
She had put on her hat after dinner, 


and Mamie now inquired, somewhat 
nervously, if she would not prefer to re- 
move it, offering to carry it indoors for 
her, to Ariel’s room, to insure its safety. 
“ You look so sort of temporary, wearing 
ig urged, “as if you were only 
here for a little while. It’s the loveliest 
hat I ever saw, and so fragile, too, but I'll 
take care—” 

Ariel laughed, leaned over and touched 
the other’s hand lightly. “It that, 
dear.” 

“What is it, then?” beamed 
eut into a joyful smile. had felt 
sure that she could not understand Ariel; 
was, indeed, afraid of her; and she found 
herself astonishingly pleased to be called 
“dear,” and delighted the little 


“ 


she 


isn’t 


Mamie 


She 


with 
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familiarity of the hand-tap. Her feel- 
ing toward the visitor (who was, so 
her father had announced, to become a 
permanent member of the household) had 
been, until now, undefined. She had 
stood on her guard, watching for some 
sign of conscious “superiority ” in this 
lady who had been so long overseas, not 
knowing what to make of her; though 
thrown, bv the contents of her trunks, 
into a wistfulness which would have had 
something of rapture in it had she been 
sure that she was going to like Ariel. 
She had gone to Ariel’s room before 
church, and had perceived uneasily that 
it had become, even by the process of 
unpacking, the prettiest room she had 
ever seen. Mrs. Warden, wife of Sam, 
end handmaiden of the mansion, was 
assisting, alternately faint and vociferous 
with marvelling. Mamie feared that 
Ariel might be a little overpowering. 

With the word “dear” (that is, of 
course, with the way it was spoken), and 
with the touch upon the hand, it was all 
suddenly settled; she would not under- 
stand Ariel always—that was clear—but 
they would like each other. 

“T am wearing my hat,” answered 
Ariel, “ because at any moment I may 
decide to go for a long walk!” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Mamie. 
“ There are sure to be people: a few still 
come, even though I’m an engaged girl. 
I expect that’s just to console me, 
though,” she added, smiling over this 
worn quip of the betrothed, and sha- 
king her head at Eugene, who grew red 
and coughed. “ There'll be plenty to-day, 
but they won't be here to see me. It’s 
you, Ariel, and they’d be terribly disap- 
pointed if you weren’t here. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the whole town came; it’s 
curious enough about you!” 

Canaan (at least that part of it which 
Mamie meant when she said “ the whole 
town”) already offered testimony to 
her truthfulness. Two gentlemen, aged 
nine and eleven, and clad in white 
“sailor suits,’ were at that moment 
grooving their cheeks between the 
round pickets of the gate. They had 
come from the house across the street, 
evidently stimulated by the conversation 
at their own recent dinner-table (they 
wore a few deposits such as are left by 
chocolate cake), and the motive of their 








conduct became obvious when, wy 
being joined by a person from next « 
(a starched and frilled person of 
opposite sex but sympathetic age), 
of them waggled a forefinger thro 
the gate at Ariel, and a voice was he; 
in explanation: 

“ That’s her.” 

There was a rustle in the lilac-bus 
by the cedar-tree; the three small h 
turned simultaneously in that direction: 
something terrific was evidently se 
and with a horrified “ Oooh!” the 
skedaddled headlong. 

They were but the gay vanguard 
the life which the street, quite de: 
through the Sunday-dinner hour, pr 
ently took on. Young couples with th: 
progeny began to appear, returning from 
the weekly reunion Sunday-dinner with 
relatives; young people meditative (un- 
til they reached the Pike Mansion), 
the wives fanning themselves or shooing 
the tots- able-to-walk ahead of them, 
while the husbands, wearing long coats, 
satin ties, and showing dust upon their 
blazing shoes, invariably pushed the 
perambulators, Most of these passers-by 
exchanged greetings with Mamie and 
Eugene, and all of them looked hard at 
Ariel as long as it was possible. 

And now the young men of the town, 
laboriously arranged as to apparel, began 
to appear on the street in small squads, 
making their Sunday rounds; the young- 
est working in phalanxes of threes and 
fours, those somewhat older inclining to 
move in pairs; the eldest, such as wer 
now beginning to be considered middle- 
aged beaux, or (by the extremely youth- 
ful) “old bachelors,” evidently con- 
sidered it advantageous to travel alone. 
Of all these, there were few who did not, 
before evening fell, turn in at the gate 
of the Pike Mansion. Consciously, shyly 
or confidently, according to the condi- 
tion of their souls, they made their way 
between the cast-iron deer to be pre- 
sented to the visitor. 

Ariel sat at the top of the steps, and, 
looking sweetly over their heads, talked 
with such as could get near her. There 
were many who could not, and Mamie, 
occupying the bench below, was sur- 
rounded by the overflow. The diffi- 
eulty of reaching and maintaining a posi- 
tion near Miss Tabor was increased by 


THE 


and behavior of Mr. Flit- 
that cooled the feeling 
endship which several had hitherto 
him. He had 
to arrive, coming alone, though that 
and he established 
right, the 
the great 
ponderous arms and legs 


ttitude 
who day 


tained for been the 
his custom, 
at Ariel's 
below her, so 


nd the 


ods had given him, that no one could 


upon step 


disposing 


int above him to sit beside her, or 
roach her from that side within con- 
tional distance. Once established, 
as not to be dislodged, and the only 
sfaction for those in this manner de- 
ed from the society of the beautiful 
ger was obtained 
sented to her and when 

departure. On thes« 


custom 


when they were 
took 
occasions it 
for them to 
ke her hand, a ceremony they accom- 
Mr. Flitcroft, 
ch was a long way to lean, and the 
back shoulders were that 
ght beeause of what had been surrepti- 


they 
s necessary by 


shed by leaning across 


and sore 
isly done to them by elbows and knees. 
Norbert, not ordinarily talkative, had 
thing to say; he seemed to find suffi- 
ent cecupation in keeping the place he 
ad gained; and from this close vantag« 

fastened his small immovably 
upon Ariel’s profile. Eugene, also ap- 
rently determined not to move, sat 
hroughout the afternoon at her left, 
but as he was thin, others, who came and 
ent, were able to approach upon that 
side and hold speech with her. 

She was a stranger to these young 
most of whom had grown up 
gether in a nickname intimacy. Few 


eyes 


people, 


them had more than a very imper- 


her as she was be- 

re Roger Tabor and she had departed 
ut of Canaan. She had lived her girl- 
hood only upon their border-land, with no 
intimates save her grandfather and Joe: 
and she returned to her native town “a 
revelation and a dream,” as young Mr. 
Bradbury told his ineredulous grand- 
mother that night. 

The conversation of the gallants con- 
sisted, for the greater part, of witticisms 
at one another’s expense, which, though 
evoked for Ariel’s benefit (all eyes fur- 
tively reverting to her as each shaft was 
loosed), she found more or less enig- 
matical. The young men, however, laugh- 


fect recollection of 
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d at each other loudly, and seemed con- 
tent if and then sh« “You 
must be frightfully with all 
this,” Eugene said to her. “You see 
how provincial we still are.” 


now smiled. 


we aried 


She did not answer; she had not heard 
The shadows were stretching them- 
the 
sunlight 
like a pigment ; 
were calling each other home 
to beech and elm; and Ariel’s eyes were 
fixed upon the distance of the 
street where gold-dust was beginning to 
quiver in the air. She did not hear 
started, a 
* Jon 
young 
on the step 
Some one immediately said “ 


him. 
selves over grass, long and attenu- 
upon the 


rosy 


ated; the 


trees and 


houses was 


thin, 
blackbird 


western 


Ku- 
gene, but she moment later, 
Louden ” 
man, the 
below Eugene. 
‘SA!’ But 
she leaned over and addressed Mr. Brad- 
bury, who, shut out, not only from the 
about her, but from the 
upon Miss Pike, as well, 
holding a private conversation 
friend in like misfortune. 
“What were you saying of Mr. Lou- 
den ?” asked, smiling down upon the 
young man. 


when the name was pro- 


nounced by a poetic 


Bradbury, 


other 
was 


group 
centring 


with a 


she 
(It was this smile which in- 
spired his description of her as “ a revela- 
tion and a dream.”’) 

“Oh, nothing particular,” was his em- 
barrassed reply. “I only mentioned I’d 
heard there was some talk among the—” 
He paused awkwardly, remembering that 
Ariel had walked with Joseph Louden in 
the Canaan that very day. 
“ That is, I mean to say, there’s some talk 
of his running for Mayor.” 

“ What?” 

There was a general exclamation, fol- 
lowed uncomfortable moment or 
two of silence. No one present was un- 
aware of that noon walk, though there 
was prevalent a pleasing notion that it 
would not happen again, founded on the 
idea that Ariel, having only arrived the 
previous evening, had probably met Joe 
on the street by accident, and, remember- 
ing him as a playmate of her childhood 
and uninformed as to his reputation, had, 
naturally enough, him to 
walk home with her. 

Mr. Fliteroft broke the silence, rushing 
into words with a derisive laugh: “ Yes, 
he’s ‘ talked of ’ for Mayor—by the saloon 
people and the niggers! I expect the 


face of 


by an 


permitted 
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Beaver Beach crowd would be for him, 
and if tramps could vote he might—” 

“ What is Beaver Beach?” asked Ariel, 
not turning. 

“What is Beaver Beach?” he repeated, 
and cast his eyes to the sky, shaking his 
head awesomely. “ It’s a Place,” he said, 
with abysmal solemnity,—‘a Place I 
shouldn’t have mentioned in your pres- 
ence, Miss Tabor.” 

“ What has it to do with Mr. Louden?” 

The predestined Norbert conceived the 
present to be a heaven-sent opportunity 
to enlighten her concerning Joe’s char- 
acter, since the Pikes appeared to have 
been derelict in the performance of 
this kindness. 

“He goes there!” he proceeded heavily. 
“He lived there for a while when he first 
eame back from running away, and he’s 
a friend of Mike Sheehan’s that runs it; 
he’s a friend of all the riffraff that hang 
around there.” 

“How do you know he goes there?” 

“Why, it was in the paper the day 
after he came back!” He appealed for 
corroboration. “ Wasn’t it, Eugene ?”’ 

“No, no!” she persisted. “ Newspapers 
are sometimes mistaken, aren’t they?” 


Laughing a little, she swept across the 
bulbous face beside her a swift regard 'that 


was like a search-light. “How do you 
know, Mr. Fliteroft,” she went on very 
rapidly, raising her voice,—*“ how do you 
know that Mr. Louden is familiar with 
this place? The newspapers may have 
been falsely informed: you must ad- 
mit that? Then how do you know? 
Have you ever met any one who has seen 
him there?” 

“T’ve seen him there myself!” The 
words skipped out of Norbert’s mouth 
like so many little devils, the instant’ he 
opened it. She had spoken so quickly 
and with such vehemence, looking him 
full in the eye, that he had forgotten 
everything in the world except making 
the point to which her insistence had 
led him. 

Mamie looked horrified; there was a 
sound of smothered laughter, and Nor- 
bert, overwhelmed by the treachery of his 
own mouth, sat gasping. 

“Tt can’t be such a terrific place, then, 
after all,” said Ariel, gently, and turn- 
ing to Eugene, “ Have you ever been 
there, Mr. Bantry?” she asked. 
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He changed color, but answered wi: 
enough glibness: “ No.” 

Several of the young men rose: 
wretched Fliteroft, however, evad 
Mamie’s eye—in which there was a dis- 
tinct hint,—sat where he was until al! of 
them, except Eugene, had .taken a 
luctant departure, one group after ») 
other, leaving in the order of their arriy 

The rosy pigment that had colored thy 
trees faded; the gold-dust of the western 
distance danced itself pale and departed: 
dusk stalked into the town from the east: 
and still the watcher upon the steps and 
the warden of the gate (he of the lilac- 
bushes and the Bible) held their places 
and waited—waited, alas! in vain. Ah! 
Joe, is this the mettle of your daring’ 
Did you not say you would “try”? If 
you had cared to come, would you 1 
have ventured? Was your courage 
frail a vessel that it could not carry 
even to the gate yonder? Surely you 
knew that if you had striven so far, the 
you would have been met! Perhaps yo 
foresaw that not one, but two, woul: 
meet you at the gate, both the warde: 
and the watcher. What of that? What 
of that, O faint heart? What was the: 
to fear? Listen! The gate clicks. Ah, 
have you come at last? 

Ariel started to her feet, but the bent 
figure, coming up the walk in the dark 
ness, was that of Eskew Arp. He bowe: 
gloomily to Mamie, and in response to 
her inquiry if he wished to see her fa 
ther, answered no; he had come to talk 
with the granddaughter of his old frien: 
Roger Tabor. 

“Mr. Arp!”. called Ariel. “I am so 
very glad!” She ran down to him and 
gave him her hand. “ We’ll sit here on 
the bench, sha’n’t we?” 

Mamie had risen, and skirting Norbert 
frostily, touched Eugene upon the shoul- 
der as she went up the steps. He under- 
stood that he was to follow her indoors, 
and, after a deep look at the bench where 
Ariel had seated herself beside Mr. Arp, 
he obeyed. Norbert thus was left a 
lonely ruin between the cold, twin dogs. 
He had wrought desolation this after- 
noon, and that sweet verdure, his good 
name, so long in the planting, so care- 
fully tended, was now a dreary waste: 
yet he contemplated this not so much as 
his present aspect of splendid isolation. 
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zen by the daughter of the house, for- 
the visitor, 
Mr. Arp was carried on in 
that he could not under- 
the fat one, though heart-break- 
loath to take himself away, began 
mprehend that his hour had struck. 
rose, descended the steps to the bench, 
seated himself unexpectedly upon the 

ent walk at Ariel’s feet. 
“ Leg’s gone to sleep,” he explained, in 
response to her startled exclamation; but, 
a great soul, ignoring the accident 


en by whose conversa- 
with 
s so low 


1 if 


his position as well as the presence 

Mr. Arp, he immediately 

“Will you go riding with me 

rrow afternoon ¢” 

‘Aren’t you 
Fliteroft?” she asked, 

ition. 


pre eeed- 


to- 


Mr. 


in- 


very good-natured, 


with an odd 

“I’m imposed on, often enough,” he re- 

ed, rubbing his leg, “by people who 

ik Iam! Why?’ 

“Tt is only that your sitting so ab- 

ptly upon the ground reminded me of 
something that happened long ago, before 
I left Canaan, the last time I met you.” 

“T don’t think I knew you before you 
ent away. You haven’t said if you'll 
vo riding with me to-morrow. Please—” 

‘Get up,” interrupted Mr. Arp, acid- 

“ Somebody ‘ll fall over you if you 
stay there.” 

Such a catastrophe in truth loomed 
imminent. Judge Pike was rapidly ap- 
proaching on his way to the house, Bible 
in hand—far better in hand than was 
his temper, for it is an enraging thing to 
wait five hours in ambush for a man who 
d not come. In the darkness a dese- 
cration oceurred, and Norbert perfected 
to the last detail whatever had been 
left incomplete of his own destruc- 
tion. He lumberingly to rise, 
talking at the same time, urging upon 
Ariel the charms of the roadside; wild 
flowers were in he said, re- 
counting the benefits she might derive 
through acceptance of his invitation; and 
having, thus busily, risen to his knees, be- 
came aware that some one was passing 
near him. This some one Mr. Flitcroft, 
absorbed in artful persuasions, must have 
been betrayed by the darkness to mis- 
take for Eugene. JReaching out for 
assistance, he mechanically seized upon 
the skirts of a coat, which he put to the 


oes 


began 


blossom, 
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uses of a rope, coming up hand-over- 
hand with such noble weight and energy 
that he brought himself t his feet and 
the owner of the coat to the ground 
The latter, hideously 
went down with an objurga- 
outrageous in venom that Mr. 
Arp jumped with the shock. Judge Pike 
got to his feet quickly, but not so quickly 
as the piteous Flitcroft 
into the deep shadows of the street. 


simultaneously. 
astonished, 


tlon so 


himself 
Only 
a word, hoarse and horror-stricken, was 
left quivering on the night breeze by this 
accursed, whom the gods, intent upon his 
ruin, had early in the day, at his first 
sight of Ariel, in good truth, made mad: 
“ Murder!” 

“Can I help you brush off, Judge?” 
asked Eskew, rising painfully. 

Either Martin Pike was beyond words, 
or the courtesy proposed by the feeble 
old fellow (Eskew now very far 
along in years and looked his age) em- 
phasized too bitterly the indignity which 
had been put upon him. Whatever the 
case, he stamped his way indoors without 
speaking, leaving the cynic’s offer unac- 
knowledged. Eskew sank back upon the 
bench, with the little rusty sounds, sug- 
gestions of creaks and sighs, which accom- 
pany the movement of antiques. “I’ve 
always thought,” he said, “ that the Judge 
had spells when he was hard of hearing.” 

Oblongs of light abruptly dropped 
from the windows confronting them, one 


be took 


was 


falling across the bench, appropriately 
touching with lemon the acrid, withered 
face and trembling hands of the veteran. 
“You are younger than you were nine 


years ago, Mr. Arp,” said Ariel, gayly. 
“T caught a glimpse of you upon the 
street, to-day, and I thought 
Now I see that I was right.” 

“ Me—younger!” he 


then. 


“No, 
I'm mighty near through with 
this fool world—and I'd be glad of 
it if I didn’t that if there is 
another one afterwards, it would be just 
as ornery!” 


groaned. 
ma’am. 


expect 


She laughed, leaning forward, resting 
her elbows on her knee, and her chin in 
her hand, so that the shadow of her hat 
shielded her from the light. “I 
thought you looked surprised when you 
saw me to-day.” 

“T reckon I did!” he exclaimed. “ Who 
wouldn’t of been ?”’ 


eyes 














we? 
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“ Why ?” 

“Why?” he 
her simplicity. “ Why?’ 

“Yes,” she laughed. 
I’m anxious to know.” 

“Wasn’t the whole town the same 
way?” he demanded. “Did you meet 
anybody that didn’t look surprised ?” 

“But why should they?” 

“Good Lord A’mighty!” he broke out. 
“ Ain’t you got no lookin’-glass ?” 

“ Quite a collection of them, though I 
think they’re still in the customs ware- 
house.” 

“Then use Mamie Pike’s,” 
the old man. “The town knew you 
were rich, of course, and that was 
enough; it never dreamed you were goin’ 
to turn out pretty at all, let alone the 
way you’ve turned out pretty! The 
Tocsin had a good deal about your 
looks and so forth in it once, in a letter 
from Paris, but the folks that remem- 
bered you kind of set that down to the 
way papers talk about anybody with 
money, and nobody was prepared for it 
when they saw you. You don’t need to 
drop no curtseys to me.” He set his 
mouth grimly in response to the bow she 
made him. “J think female beauty is 
like all other human furbelows, and as 
holler as heaven will be if only the good 
people are let in! But yet I did stop to 


repeated, confounded by 


“That’s what 


responded 


look at you when you came past me to- 
day, and I kept on lookin’, long as you 


weye in sight. I reckon I always will, 
when I git the chance, too—only shows 
what human nature is! But that wasn’t 
all that folks were starin’ at to-day. It 
was your walkin’ with Joe Louden that 
really finished ’em, and I can say it up- 
set me more than anything I’ve seen for 
a good many years.” 

“Upset you, Mr. Arp?” she cried. “I 
don’t quite see.” 

The old man shook his head deplor- 
ingly. “After what I’d written you 
about that boy—” 

“Ah,” she said, softly, touching his 
sleeve with her fingers, “ I haven’t thank- 
ed you for that.” 

“You needn’t,” he returned sharply. 
“Tt was a pleasure. Do you remember 
how easy and quick I promised you?” 

“T remember that you were very kind.” 

“Ttind!” He gave forth an acid and 
chilling laugh. “ It was about two months 


after Louden ran away, and before 
and Roger left Canaan, and you ask 


me to promise to write to you whenever 


word of that outcast came—” 

“T didn’t put it so, Mr. Arp.” 

“No, but you’d ought of! You aske 
me to write you whatever news of him 
should come, and if he came back to te] 
you how and when and all about it. An 
I did it, and kept you sharp on his recor 
ever since he landed here again. Do yo. 
know why I’ve done it? Do you know 
why I promised so quick and easy 
would do it?” 

“QOut of the kindness of your he 
T think.” 

The acid laugh was repeated. “ No, 
ma’am! You couldn’t of guessed colder. 
I promised, and I kept my promise, be- 
cause I knew there would never be any- 
thing good to tell! And there never was!” 

“Nothing at all?” she 
gravely. 

“Never! I leave it to you if I’ve writ- 
ten one good word of him.” 

“You’ve written of the treatment lh 
has received here,” she began, “and I’v 
been able to see what he has borne 
and bears!” 

“ But have I written one word to show 
that he didn’t deserve it all? Haven't 
I told you everything, of his associ- 
ates, his—” 

“Tndeed you have!” 

“Then do you wonder that I was more 
surprised than most when I saw you 
walking with him to-day? Because | 
knew you did it in cold blood and know!- 
edge aforethought! Other folks thought 
it was because you hadn’t been her 
long enough to hear his reputation, but 
I knew!” 

“Tell me,” she said, “if you were dis- 
appointed when you saw me with him.” 

“Yes,” he snapped. “I was!” 

“T thought so. I saw the consterna- 
tion and regret in your face! You ap- 
proved, didn’t you?” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he cut in, shortly. 

“Yes, you do! I know it bothers you 
to have me read you between the lines, 
but for this once you must let me. You 

are so consistent that you are never dis- 
appointed when things turn out badly, or 
people are wicked or foolish, are you?” 

“No, certainly not. I expect it.” 


insisted, 
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And you were disappointed in me to- 
Therefore, it must be that I was 
» something you knew was right and 
1. You She leaned a little 
r to him, smiling angelically. “ Ah, 
Arp,” she cried, “ I know your secret: 
1dmire me!” 
confused 
nt, full 


” 
see ¢ 


rather inco- 
of denial as a detected 
‘kpocket. “I don’t! Me admire? It’s 
ornery world,” he protested. “I don’t 
imire any human that ever lived!” 
“ Yes, do,” she persisted. “I’ve 

proved it! But that is the least of 
ir secret; the great thing is this: 

admire Mr. Louden!” 

‘IT never heard such he 
ntinned to protest, at the same time 
down the walk toward the gate, 
ining heavily on his stick. “ Nothin’ 

the kind. There ain’t any logic to 
t kind of an argument, nor no rea- 
, either!” 

‘You see, I understand you,” she called 
ter him. “I’m sorry you go away in 

bitterness of being found out.” 
“Found out!” His stick ceased for a 
ment to tap the cement. “ Pooh!” he 
culated uneasily. There was a pause, 
llowed by a malevolent chuckle. “ At 
ny rate,” he said, with joy in the after- 
uught, “you'll never go walkin’ with 
m again!” 

He waited for the answer, which came, 
fter a time, sadly. “ Perhaps you are 
right. Perhaps I shall not.” 

“Ha, I thought so! Good night.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Arp.” 


le rose, and 


as 


you 


nonsense,” 


ving 


She turned toward the lighted house. 
Through the windows nearest her she 
could see Mamie, seated in the familiar 
chair, following with happy and tender 
eyes the figure of Eugene, who was pa- 
cing up and down the room. The town 
was deadly quiet; Ariel could hear the 
ound of footsteps perhaps a block away. 
She went to the gate and gazed a long 
time into the empty street, watching the 
yellow grains of light, sieved through the 
maples from the arc-lights on the corner, 
moving to and fro in the deep shadow as 
the lamp swung slightly in the night air. 
Somewhere, not far away, the peace was 
broken by the screams of a “ parlor- 
organ,” which honked and wailed in pious 
agonies (the intention was hymnal), in- 
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Pres- 
ently a woman’s voice outdid the organ, 
a voice which made vivid the picture of 
the woman who owned it, and the 
ploughed forehead of her, above the nose- 
the “ 
proudly given birth. “ Reseue the Perish- 
ing ” the startlingly 
rendered with inconceivable 
upon each syllable: 
eyoo the Poor-oosh-oong!” At intervals 
(unexpected ones) two male voices, evi- 


terminably protracting each spasm. 


glasses, when grace-notes ” 


were 
was appropriate 
selection, 


lingering “ Roos- 


dently belonging to men who had con- 
tracted the habit of holding tin in their 
mouths, joined the lady in a thorough 
search for the Lost Chord. 

That was the last of silence in Canaan 
for an hour or so. The organ was merely 
inaugural ; the street a piano 
sounded, firm, emphatic, determined, vocal 
competition with the instrument 
“Rock of Ages” the incentive. 
Another piano presently followed suit, in 
2 neighboring house: “ Precious Jewels.” 
More distant, a second organ was heard; 
other pianos, other organs, took up other 
themes; and as a wakeful puppy’s bark- 
ing will go over a village at night, stirring 
first the nearer dogs to give voice, these 
in turn stimulating those farther away 
to join, one passing the excitement on 
to another, until hounds in farmyards 
far beyond the town contribute to the 
long-distance conversation, even did 
“Rescue the Perishing” enliven the 
greater part of Canaan. 

Tt was this that made Ariel realize a 
thing of which hitherto she had not been 
able eonvinee herself: that she 
actually once more in the town where she 
had spent that long-ago girlhood, now 
grown to seem the girlhood of some oth- 
er person. It was true: her foot was on 
her native heath and her name was Ariel 
Tabor—the very name of the girl who 
had shared the town’s disapproval with 
Joe Louden! “ Reseue the Perishing ” 
brought it all back to her; and she listen- 
ed to these sharply familiar rites of the 
Canaanite Sabbath evening with a shiver 
of pain. 

She turned from the gate to go into the 
heard Eugene’s voice at the door 
He was saying good night 


across 


here 


also: 


so 


to was 


house, 
and paused. 
to Mamie. 
“And please say to Miss 
Tabor for me,” he added, peering out 


‘au revoir’ 
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hand. “I 

she can have gone.” 
“ Probably she 

her room,” 


under his don’t know where 


came in and to 
said Mamie. 

“Don’t forget to tell her 
“T won't, dear. 
* Good night.” 


kissed 


went 
‘au revoir.” 
Good night.” 
She lifted her face and 
her perfunctorily. Then he 
the steps and went slowly 
toward the gate, looking about him into 
the darkness as if searching for some- 
thing; but Ariel had fled away from the 
path of light that led from the open door. 

She skimmed noiselessly across the 
lawn and paused at the side of the house, 
leaning against the veranda, where, on a 
night long past, a boy had hid and a girl 
had wept. A small creaking sound fell 
upon her ear, and she made out an un- 
gainly figure approaching, wheeling some- 
thing of curious shape. 

“Is that you, Sam?” she said. 


he 


came down 


Mr. Warden stopped, close by. 
“ Yes’m,” he replied. “I’m a-gittin’ out 
de hose to lay de dus’ yonnah.” He 


stretched an arm along the cross-bar of 
the reel, relaxing himself, apparently, for 
conversation, “ Y’all done change con- 
sid’able, Miss Airil,” he continued, with 
the directness of one,sure of privilege. 

“You think so, Sam?” 

“Yes’m. Ev’ybody think so, J reckon. 
Be’n a tai’ble lot o° talkum "bout you to- 
day. Dun’no’ how all dem oth’ young 
ladies goin’ take it!” He laughed with 
immoderate delight, yet, as to the volume 
of mere sound, discreetly, with an eye to 
open windows. “ You got ’em all beat, 
Miss Airil! Dey ain’ be’n no one ’roun’ 
dis town evah got in a thousum mile 0’ 
you! Fer looks, an’ de way walk 
an’ ca’y yo’self; an’ as fer clo’es— 


you 
de 

good lan’, honey, dey ain’ 
style befo’! My ole woman 
say you got mo’ fixin’s in a minute dan de 
whole res’ of °em got in a yeah. She say 
when she helpin’ you onpack she must 
’a’ seen mo’n a hunerd paihs o’ slippahs 
alone! An’ de good Man knows I ’mem- 
buh w’en you runnin’ roun’ de back-yods 
an’ up de alley rompin’ ’ith Joe Louden, 


same you’s a boy!” 


name o’ de 


nevah see 


“Do you ever see 
days?” she asked. 

His laugh was repeated with the same 
discreet violence. “Ha! ha! Ain’ I seen 
him dis ve’y day, fur up de_ street 


Mr: Louden, nowa- 
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at de gate yonnah, talkin’ to you, w’e 
drivin’ de Judge?” 
“ You—you didn’t happen to see 
anywhere this—this afternoon ?” 
“No’m, I ain’ him.”  §; 
laughter vanished and his lowered 
“ I : 
I hearn about him.” 
“What did you hear?’ 
- Dey be’n consid’able stir on de ai 
, as 
o’ town, I reckon,” he answered gray: 
“an’ dey be’n havin’ some trouble out 
de Beach—” 


seen 


became serious. ain’ seen him, 


“ Beaver Beach, do you mean?” 
“Yes’m. Dey be’n some shootin’ g¢ 
on out dat way.” 

She sprang forward and caught at 
arm without speaking. 

“Joe Louden all right,” said, 
assuringly. “Ain’ nuffum happen 
him! Nigh as I kin mek out f’m 
talk, dat Happy Fear gone on de 
page agin, an’ dey hatta sent fer Mis 
Louden to come in a hurry.” 


he 


CHAPTER 


WILITE 


XIV 
ROSES IN A LAW-OFFICE 


S upon a world canopied with ston 

hung with mourning purple and 
habited in black, did Mr. Fliter 
turn his morning face at eight o’clock 
antemeridian Monday, as he hied him 
self to his daily duty at the Washingt 
National Bank. Yet more than the mere- 
ly funereal gloomed out from the hillocky 
area of his countenance. Was there not 
i’faith, a glow, a Vesuvian shimmer, be- 
neath the murk of that darkling eye’ 
Was here one, think you, to turn tl 
other cheek? Little has he learned 
Norbert Fliteroft who conceives that this 
fiery spirit was easily to be quenched! 
Look upon the jowl of him, and let hin 
who dares maintain that people—even 
the very Pikes themselves—were to grin! 
beneath their brougham wheels a pros 
trate Norbert and ride on seatheless! In 
this his own metaphor is nearly touched: 
“T guess not! They don’t run over me! 
Martin Pike had better look out how hi 
tries it!” 

So Mother Nature at her kindly tasks, 
good Norbert, uses for her unguent our 
own perfect inconsistency: and often 
when we are stabbed deep in the breast 
she distracts us by thin scratches in other 
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ts. that in the itch of these we may 
the greater hurt till it be healed. 
remembrance of last night, 
undisguisedly ran from the 
th of a Pike, with a pretty girl lcok- 
nothing of the acrid Arp, 
the legend on a thousand 
well agonize you now, as, 
less hasty moments and at a safe dis- 
‘e, you brood upon the piteous figure 
cut. On the contrary, behold: you 
no blood ecrimsoning the edges of the 
in your panoply of self- 
teem: you but smart and scratch the 
ratehes, forgetting your wound in the 
itch for itch 
hich will last (for in such matters your 
mper will be steadfast), and let the 
reat Goliath in the mean time beware 
you! You ran, last night. You ran— 
eourse you ran. Why not? You ran 
fight another day! 

A bank clerk 


tunities. 


us. the 
n you 


n (to sav 
will fling 


ds), might 


d gash 


vengeance. It is an 


sometimes has oppor- 
The stricken fat one could not under- 
tand how it came about that he had 
blurted out the damning confession of 
s visit to Beaver Beach. When he 
tried to solve the puzzle, his mind re- 
fused the strain: it became foggy and 
the terrors of his position acute. Was 
he, like Joe Louden, to endure the ban 
f Canaan, and like him stand excom- 
beyond the pale because of 
Martin Pike’s displeasure? For Norbert 
saw with perfect clearness to-day what 
the Judge had done for Joe. Now that 
he stood in danger of a fate identical, 
this eame home to him. How many 
thers, he wondered, would do as Mamie 
had done and write notes such as he had 
received by the hand of Sam Warden, 
late last night ? 


municate 


“Dear Sm” (This from Mamie, who, 
in the Canaanitish way, had been wont to 
address him as “ Norb ”!),—“‘ My father 
wishes me to state that after your re- 
mark yesterday afternoon on the steps 
which was overheard by my mother who 
happened to be standing in the hall 
behind you and your behavior to himself 
later on—he considers it impossible to 
allow you to call any more or to speak 
to any member of his household. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mamie Prxke.” 
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Erasures and restorations bore witness 
to a considerable doubt in Mamie’s mind 
concerning “ Yours respectfully,” but she 
had finally let it stand, evidently con- 
vineed that the plain signature, without 
preface, savored of an intimacy denied 
by the context. 

“* Dear sir’! 


tween 


repeated Norbert, be- 
teeth. “‘ Impossible to allow 
you to call any more’!” 


set 
These and other 
terms of his dismissal recurred to him 
during the morning, and ever and anon 
he looked up from his desk, his 
moving balefully, to stare out at the 
street. Basilisk glaring this, with no 
Christian softness in it, not even when 
it fell upon his own grandfather, sitting 
among the within easy eye-shot 
from the big window at Norbert’s elbow. 
However, Colonel Fliteroft was not dis- 
turbed by the gaze of his descendant, 
being, in fact, quite unaware of it. The 
aged men were having a busy morning. 

The conclave was not what it had 
been. [See Arp and all his works.] 
There had come, as the years went by, a 
few recruits; but were missing: 
the two Tabors had gone, and Unele Joe 
Davey could no longer lay claim to the 
patriarchship; he had laid it down with 
a half-sigh and his way. Eskew 
himself was now the oldest of the con- 
script fathers, the Colonel and Squire 
Buckalew pressing him closely, with 
Peter Bradbury no great time behind. 

To-day they did not plant their feet 
upon the brass rail inside the hotel win- 
dows, but courted the genial weather out- 
doors, and, as their summer custom was, 
tilted back their chairs in the shade of 
the western wall of the building. 

“And who could of dreamed,” Mr. 
Bradbury was saying, with a side-glance 
of expectancy at Eskew, “that 
Tabor would ever turn out to 
niece like that!” 

Mr. Arp ceased to fan himself with his 
wide straw hat and said grimly: 


lips 


sages 


faces 


gone 


Jonas 
have a 


“T don’t see as Jonas has ‘ turned out’ 
—not in particular! If he’s turned at 
all, lately, I reckon it’s in his grave, and 
T’ll bet he if he had any way of 
hearin’ how much must of 
for clothes!” 

“7 Squire Buckalew began, 
“that young folks’ memories are short.” 

“They’re lucky!” interjected Eskew. 


has 


she spent 


believe,” 
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“ The shorter your memory the less mean- 
ness you know.” 

‘I meant young folks don’t remember 
as well as older pe ople do,” continued the 
Squire. “I don’t see what’s so remark- 
able in her comin’ back and walkin’ up- 
street with Joe Louden. She used to go 
kitin’ round with him all the time, be- 
fore she left here. And yet everybody 
talks as if they never heard of sech 
a thing!” 

“It seems to me,” said Colonel Flit- 
crott, hesitatinely, “that she did right. 
I know it sounds kind of a queer thing 
to say, and I stirred up a good deal of 
opposition at home, yesterday evening, by 
sort of mentioning something of the kind. 
Nobody seemed to agree with me except 
Norbert, and he didn’t say much, but—” 

He was interrupted by an uncontrol- 
lable eackle which issued from the mouth 
of Mr. Arp. The Colonel turned upon 
him with a frown, inquiring the cause 
of his mirth. 

“Tt put me in mind,” Mr. Arp began 
promptly, “of something that happened 
last night.” 

“ What was it?” 

Eskew’s mouth was open to tell, but 
he remembered, just in time, that the 
grandfather of Norbert was not the au- 
dience properly to be selected for this 
recital, choked a half-born word, coughed 
loudly, realizing that he must withhold 
the story of the felling of Martin Pike 
until the Colonel had taken his departure, 
and replied: 

“ Nothin’ to speak of. Go on with 
your argument.” 

“T’ve finished,” said the Colonel. “I 
only wanted to say that it seems to me 
a good action for a young lady like that 
to come back here and stick to her old 
friend and playmate.” 

“Stick to him!” echoed Mr. Arp. 
“She walked up Main Street with him 
yesterday. Do you call that stickin’ to 
him? She’s been away a good while; 
she’s forgotten what Canaan is. You 
wait till she sees for herself jest what 
his standing in this com—” 

“] agree with Eskew for once,” in- 
terrupted Peter Bradbury. “I agree 
because—” 

“Then you better wait,” cried Eskew, 
allowing him to proceed no farther, “ till 
you hear what you’re agreein’ to! I say: 








you take a young lady like that, pretty 
and rich and all cultured up, and 
stands to reason that she won’t—” 

“No, it don’t,” exclaimed Buckalew. 
impatiently. “ Nothing of the sort! | 
tell you—” 

Eskew rose to his feet and pounded 
the pavement with his stick. “It sta: 
to reason that she won’t stick to a n 
no other decent woman will speak 
a feller that’s been the mark for ey 
stone throwed in the town, ever sinc 
was a boy, an outcast with a reputation 
as black as a preacher’s shoes on Sunday! 
I don’t care if he’s her oldest friend 
earth, she won't stick to him! § 
walked with him yesterday, but you 
mark my words: his goose is cooked!” 
The old man’s voice rose, shrill and hig 
“Tt ain’t in human nature fer her to d 
it! You hear what I say: you'll ne 
see, her with Joe Louden again in this 
livin’ world, and she as good as told in 
so, herself, last night. You can take your 
oath she’s quit him already! Don’t—” 

Eskew paused abruptly, his eyes widen- 
ing behind his spectacles; his jaw f 
his stick, raised to hammer the pave- 
ment, remained suspended in the air 
A sudden color rushed to his cheek, and 
he dropped speechless in his chair. Thx 
others, after staring at him in m 
mentary alarm, followed the direction of 
his gaze. 

Just across Main Street, and in plain 
view, was the entrance to the stairway 
which led to Joe’s office. Ariel Tabor, 
all in cool gray, carrying a big bunch of 
white roses in her white-gloved hands, 
had just crossed the sidewalk from a 
carriage and was ascending the dark 
stairway. A moment later she came down 
again, empty-handed, got into the car- 
riage, and drove away. 

“She missed him,” said Squire Buck- 
alew. “I saw him go out half an hour 
ago. But,” he added, and, exercising 
a self-restraint close upon the saintly, 
did not even glance toward the heap 
which was Mr. Arp, “I notice she left 
her flowers!” 


Ariel was not the only one who climbed 
the dingy stairs that day and read tli 
pencilled seript upon Joe’s door: “ Wil! 
not return until evening. J. Louden.” 
Many others came, all exceedingly unlik« 
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i 
it, J rst visitor: some were quick and deep flush to spread itself under 
» a ful. dodging into the narrow en- rouge which unevenly covered the wom- ear 

furtively: some were frighte ned in’s cheeks, as she bowed elaborat ly n ) 
uck: smiled contemptuously as long as return. Then, furtively, during a pro- I 
SO! | ere in view of the street, drooping tracted silence, she took stock of the new- : i 





1 


as they reached the stairs; some comer, from the tip of her white suéd 






razen and amused; and some were shoes to the filmy lace and pink roses 










it st nd troubled. Ne t all of the m re ad upon he r wide white hat. The sl le ke ng i 
ya message, for not all could read, but gaze lingered marvellingly upon the quiet, i 
pea looked curiously through the half- delicate hands, slender and fins ly expres- ) 
oi ‘ ed d or at the many roses which sive, in the ir white glove s. 





| their heads delicately from a water- Her own hands, unlike the lady’s, be- ; 

















put r on Joe’s desk to seent that dusty gan to fidget confusedly, and, the silence 

Suns with the ir cool breath. ce ntinuing, she coughed several times, to 

‘ren Most of these clients, after a grunt of effect the preface required by her sens ‘ 

1 Ss pointment, turned and went away; of fitness, and said with a polite titter: 

you ih there were a few, either unable “ Mr. Louden seems to be a good while 

ook read the message or so pr ssed by comin’, don’t he?” 

id | that they disregarded it, who “Have you been waiting very long?” 

or t red the room and sat down to wait asked the lady. 

i] ri he absentee. There were plenty of “ Ever sinee six o’clock!” 4 

in rs in the office now, bookeases also, “ Yes,” said the othe r. “That is ve ry 

told 1 a big steel safe.] But when eve- long.” 

ke } ¢ came and the final gray of twilight “Yes, ma’am, it cert’nly is.” The ice ‘ 

t vanished from the window-panes, all thus broken, she felt free to use her 

wid | gone except one, a woman who Sat eves mors directly, and, after a long, 4 
WwW ie ntly, her eyes upon the floor, and her frank stare, exclaimed: a4 






nds folded in her lap, until the foot- 2 Why, you must be Miss Ariel Tabor, ; 
of the last of the others to depart. ain’t you?” 










ek, ceased to sound upon the pavement “Yes.” Ariel touched one of the roses 

6 low. Then, with a wordless exclama- upon Joe’s desk with her finger-tips. “I 

n 1 n, she sprang to her feet, pulled the am Miss Tabor.” : 

tion dow-shade carefully down to the sill, “ Well, excuse me fer asking; I’m sure 
when she had done that, struck a it ain’t any business of mine,” said the , 






a 


teh on the heel of her shoe—a soiled other, remembering the manners due one 
































airy ite canvas shoe, not a small one—and lady from another. “ But I thought it 4 
Tal . pplied the flame to a gas jet. The must be. I expect,” she added, with loud, ; 
nch vellow light flared up; and she began to inconsequent laughter, “ there’s not many i‘ 
han the room haggardly. in Canaan ain’t heard you’ve come back.” 
rom The court-house bell rang nine, and as She paused, laughed again, nervously, AY 
dai the tremors following the last stroke and again, less loudly, to take off the t 
» doy pulsed themselves into silence, she heard edge of her abruptness: gradually tit- 
€ Ci footfall on the stairs and immediately tering herself down to a pause, to fill | 
lapsed into a chair, folding her hands which she put forth: “ Right nice weather : 
suc gain in her lap, her expression com- we be’n havin’.” 
hou posing itself to passivity, for the step “ Yes,” said Ariel. ¢ 
C1811 vas very much lighter than Joe’s. “Tt was rainy, first of last week, ' 
aint! A lady beautifully dressed in white though. J don’t mind rain so much ”— i 
he: dimity appeared in the doorway. She this with more laughter,—‘I stay in the 4 
e lef : hesitated at the threshold, not, apparent- house when it rains. Some people don’t { 
ly, because of any timidity (her ex- know enough to, they say! You've heard i 
pression being too thoughtfully assured that saying, ain’t you, Miss Tabor?” i 
imb for that), but almost immediately she ela. 
d th came in and seated herself near the desk, “Well, I tell you,” she exclaimed, 
‘Wil acknowledging the other’s presence by a noisily, “there’s plenty ladies and gen- i 
iden.” slight inelinatien of the head. tlemen in this town that’s like that!” ; 
inlike This grave courtesy caused a strong, Her laughter did not cease; it became 4 
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louder and shriller. It had been, until 
now, a mere lubrication of the conversa- 
tion, helping to make her easier in Miss 
Tabor’s presence, but as it increased in 
shrillness, she seemed to be losing control 
of herself, »s if her laughter were get- 
ting away with her; she was not far 
from hysteria, when it stopped with a 
gasp, and she sat up straight in her 
chair, white and rigid. 

“There!” she said, listening intently. 
“ Ain’t that him?” Steps sounded upon 
the pavement below; paused for a second 
at the foot of the stairs; there was the 
snap of a match; then the steps sounded 
again, retreating. She sank back in her 
chair limply. “It was only some one 
stoppin’ to light his cigar in the entry. 
It wasn’t Joe Louden’s step, anyway.” 

“You know his step?” Ariel’s eyes 
were bent upon the woman wonderingly. 

“T’d know it to-night,” was the answer, 
delivered with a sharp and painful gig- 
gle. “I got plenty reason to!” 

Ariel did not respond. She leaned a 
little closer to the roses upon the desk, 
letting them touch her face and breath- 
ing deeply of their fragrance to neutralize 
a perfume which pervaded the room; an 
edor as heavy and cheap-sweet as the face 
of the woman who had saturated’ her 
handkerchief with it; a scent which went 
with her perfectly and made her un- 
happily definite; suited to her clumsily 
dyed hair, to her soiled white shoes, to 
the hot red hat smothéred in plumage, 
to the restless stub-fingered hands, to the 
fat, plated rings, of which she wore a great 
quantity, though, surprisingly enough, 
the large diamonds in her ears were pure 
and of a very clear water. 

It was she who broke the silence once 
more. “ Well,” she drawled, coughing 
genteelly at the same time, “ better late 
than never, as the saying is. I wonder 
who it is gits up all them comical say- 
ings.” Apparently she had no genuine 
desire for light upon this mystery, as she 
continued immediately: “I have a gen’le- 
man friend that’s always gittin’ ’em off. 
* Well,’ he says, ‘ the best of friends must 
part,’ and, ‘Thou strikest me to the 
heart “—all kinds of cracks like that. He’s 
real comical. And yet,” she went on in 
an altered voice, “ I don’t like him much. 
I'd be glad if I’d never seen him.” 

The change of tone was so marked that 





Ariel looked at her keenly, to find hers 
surprised into pitying this strange cli, 
of Joe’s; for tears had sprung to 
woman’s eyes and slid along her | 
where she tried vainly to restrain th 
Her face had altered too, like her vo 
haggard lines suddenly appearing ab 
the eyes and mouth as if they had j, 
been pencilled there: the truth issuing 
from beneath her pineckbeck simulati: 
like a tragic mask revealed by the dis 
placement of a tawdry covering. 

“TI expect you think I’m real foolish,” 
she said, “but I be’n waitin’ so awful 
long—and I got a good deal of worry on 
my mind till I see Mr. Louden.” 

“Tam sorry.” Ariel turned from tli 
roses and faced her and the heavy pc: 
fume. “I hope he will come soon.” 

“T hope so,” said the other. “I's 
something to do with me that keeps hin 
away, and the longer he is the more 
scares me.” She shivered and set her 
teeth together, and Ariel saw the tensit) 
of the strain she was under. “ It’s kind 
of hard, waitin’. I cert’nly got my shar 
of troubles.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Ariel, pleas- 
antly, “that Mr. Louden will be able 
take care of them for you?” 

“Oh, I hope so, Miss Tabor! If |: 
can’t, nobody ean.” She was crying ope: 
ly now, wiping her eyes with her musk 
soaked handkerchief. “ We had to sen 
fer him yesterday afternoon—” 

“To come to Beaver Beach, do you 
mean ?” asked Ariel, leaning forward. 

“Yes, ma’am. It all begun out there. 
—leastways it begun before that with me. 
It was all my fault. I deserve all that’ 
comin’ to me, I guess. I done wrong—! 
done wrong! Id oughtn’t never to ot 
went out there yesterday.” 

She checked herself sharply, but, after 
a moment’s pause, went on, encouraged b) 
the grave kindliness of the delicate face i1 
the shadow of the wide white hat. “ I'd 
oughtn’t to of went,” she repeated. “ Oh. 
IT reckon T’ll never, never learn enoug)h 
to keep out o’ trouble, even when I see it 
comin’! But that gen’leman friend of 
mine—Mr. Cory’s his name—he kind of 
coaxed| me into it, and he’s right comical 
when he’s with ladies, and he’s good com- 
pany—and he says, ‘ Claudine, we’ll dance 
the light fantastic,’ he says, and I kind 
of wanted something cheerful—I’d be’n 
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steady quite a spell, and it 

ike he wanted to show me a 

so I went, and that’s what 

Now that she had begun, she 

with her story, at times in- 

of excuses, made to her- 

to Ariel, pitifully en- 

onvinece herself that the 

ror the muddk she had 

hers. “ Mr. Cory told m« 

husband was drinkin’ and wouldn't 

about it, and, ‘* Besides,’ he says, 

t's the odds? Of course I knowed 

was trouble between him and Mr. 

that’s mv husband—a good while 

when Mr. Fear up and laid him out. 

it was before me and Mr. Fear got 

rried; I hadn’t even be’n to Canaan 

: IT was on the stage. I was on the 

ge quite a while in Chicago beforé | 
equainted with my husband.” 

‘You were on the stage?’ Ariel ex- 

med, involuntarily. 

‘Yes, ma’am. Livin’ pitchers at Gold- 

re’s Rat’skeller, and amunchoor nights 

nearly always done a sketch with a gen- 

ian friend. That’s the way I met 

Fear; he seemed to be real struck 


go 


th me right away, and soon as I 
rough my turn he ast me to order what- 
er | wanted. He’s always gen’leman- 
ike when he ain’t had too much, and 
en then he vurry, vurry seldom acks 
ugh unless he’s jealous. That was the 
uble yesterday. I never would of gone 
the Beach if I'd dreamed what was 
min’! When we got there I saw Mike 
that’s the gen’leman that runs _ the 
Beach—lookin’ at my company and me 
nd of anxious, and pretty soon he got 
me away from Mr. Cory and told me 
hat’s what. Seems this Cory only 
vanted me to go with him to make my 
usband mad, and he’d took good care 
that Mr. Fear heard I’d be there with 
him! And he’d be’n hangin’ around me, 
every time he struck town, jest to make 
Mr. Fear mad—the fresh thing! You 
see he wanted to make my husband start 
something again, this Mr. Cory did, and 
he was fixed for it.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Ariel. 

“Tt’s this way: if Mr. Fear attacted 
Mr. Cory, why, Mr. Cory could shoot 
him down and claim self-defence. You 
see, it would be easy for Mr. Cory, be- 
cause Mr. Fear nearly killed him when 
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had their first trouble, and that 
give Mr. Cory a good excuse to 

Mr. Fear jest only pushed him. 
at’ the way it t the law. Mr. 

Cory could wipe out their old score and 


y 


ma’am, that’s the way it would 


when Mike told me that Mr. 

got me out there jest to pro- 

husband I went straight up to 

and begun to give him a piece of 

I didn’t talk loud, because 

I never was one to make a disturbance 

and start trouble the way some do; and 

right while I was talkin’ we both see my 

husband pass the window. Mr. Cory give 

1 kind of yelling laugh and put his arm 

round m« jest as Mr. Fear come in the 

door. And then it all happened so quick 

that you could hardly tell what was 

goin’ on. Mr. Fear, we found afterwards, 

had promised Mr. Louden that he would- 

n’t come out there, but he took too much 
—you could see that by the look of him 

and fergot his promise; fergot everything 

but me and Cory, ] guess. 

“He come right up to us, where I was 
tryin’ to git away from Cory’s arm—it 
was the left one he had around me, and 
the other behind his back—and neither 
of ’em said a word. Cory kept on laugh- 
in’ loud as he could, and Mr. Fear struck 
him in the mouth. He’s little, but he 
ean hit awful hard, and Mr. Cory let 
out a screech, and I see his gun go off - 
right in Mr. Fear’s face, I thought, but 
it wasn’t; it only seorched him. Most 
of the other gen’lemen had run, but Mike 
made a dive and managed to knock the 
gun to one side, jest barely in time. 
Then Mike and three or four others that 
come out from behind things separated 
them—both of them fightin’ to git at 
each other. They locked Mr. Cory up 
in Mike’s room and took Mr. Fear over 
to where they hitch the horses. Then 
Mike sent fer Mr. Louden to come out 
to talk to my husband and take care of 
him—he’s the only one can do anything 
with him when he’s like that—but before 
Mr. Louden could git there, Mr. Fear 
broke loose and run through a corn-field 
and got away; at least they couldn’t find 
him. And Mr. Cory jumped through a 
windew and slid down into one of Mike’s 
boats, so they were both gone. When 
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Mr. Louden come, he only stayed long 
enough to hear what had happened and 
started out to find Happy—that’s my hus- 
band. He’s bound to keep them apart, 
but he hasn’t found Mr. Fear yet or he’d 
be here.” 

Ariel. had sunk back in her chair. 
“Why should your husband hide?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

“ Waitin’ fer his chance at Cory,” the 
woman answered, huskily. “I expect 
he’s afraid the cops are after him, too, 
on account of the trouble, and he doesn’t 
want to git locked up till he’s met Cory 
again. They ain’t after him, but he may 
not know it. They haven’t heard of the 
trouble, I reckon, or they’d of run Cory in. 
He’s around town to-day, drinkin’ heavy, 
and I guess he’s lookin’ fer Mr. Fear 
about as hard as Mr. Louden is.” She 
rose to her feet, lifted her coarse hands, 
and dropped them despairingly. “ Oh, 
I’m seared!” she said. “ Mr. Fear’s be’n 
mighty good to me.” 

A slow and tired footstep was heard 
upon the stairs, and Joe’s dog ran into 
the room droopingly, wagged his tail with 
no energy, and crept under the desk. 
Mrs. Fear wheeled toward the door and 
stood, rigid, her hands clenched tight, her 
whole body still, except her breast, which 
rose and fell with her tumultuous breath- 
ing. She could not wait till the laggard 
step reached the landing. 

“ Mr. Louden!” she called, suddenly. 

Joe’s voice came frém the stairway. 
“Tt’s all right, Claudine. It’s all fixed 
up. Don’t worry.” 

Mrs. Fear gave a thick cry of relief and 
sank back in her chair as Joe entered the 
room. He came in shamblingly, with his 
hand over his eyes as if they were very 
tired and the light hurt them, so that, 
for a moment or two, he did not perceive 
the second visitor. Then he let his hand 
fall, revealing a face very white and worn. 

“It’s all right, Claudine.” he repeated. 
“Tt’s all right.” 

He was moving to lay his hat on the 
desk when his eye caught first the roses, 
then fell upon Ariel, and he stopped stock- 
still with one arm outstretched, remaining 
for perhaps ten seconds in that attitude, 
while she, her lips parted, her eyes lus- 
trous, returned his gaze with a look that 
was as inscrutable as it was kind. 

“ Yes,” she said, as if in answer to a 
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question, “I have come here twice 
She nodded slightly toward \rs. 
I am very glad 


day.” 
Fear. “I can wait. 
bring good news.” 

Joe turned dazedly toward the other 
“ Claudine,” he said, “ you’ve been telli: 
Miss Tabor.” 

“T cert’nly have!” Mrs. Fear’s exp: 
sion had cleared and her tone was ch: 
ful. “I don’t see no harm in that! I'm 
sure she’s a good friend of yours, Mr. 
Louden.” 

Joe glanced at Ariel with a faint 
troubled smile, and turned again to Mrs, 
Fear. “ I’ve had a long talk with Happy.” 

“Tm awful glad. Is he ready to listen 
to reason ?” she asked, with a little titter. 

“ He’s waiting for you.” 

“Where?” She rose quickly. 

“Stop,” said Joe, sharply. “ You must 
be very careful with him—” 

“ Don’t you s’pose I’m goin’ to be?” s}\ 
interrupted, with a catch in her voi 
“Don’t you I’ve had trouble 
enough 2?” 

“No,” said Joe, deliberately and im- 
personally, “I don’t. Unless you keep 
remembering to be careful all the time, 
you'll follow the first impulse you have, 
as you did yesterday, and your excus 
will be that you never thought any harm 
would come of it. He’s in a queer mood; 
but he will forgive you if you ask him—” 

“ Well, ain’t that what I want to do!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T know, I know,” he said, dropping 
into the desk-chair and passing his 
hand over his eyes with a gesture of in 
finite weariness. “ But you must be ver 
eareful. I hunted for him most of th 
night and all day. He was trying to keep 
out of my way because he didn’t want me 
to find him until he had met this fellow 
‘Nashville Happy is a hard man to 
come at when he doesn’t care to be found, 
and he kept shifting from place to plac 
until I ran him down. Then I got him 
in a corner and told him that you hadn’t 
meant any harm—which is always true of 
you, poor woman!—and I didn’t leave 
him till he had promised me to forgive 
you if you would come and ask him. 
And you must keep him out of Cory’s way 
until I can arrange to have him—Cory, 
I mean—sent out of town. Will you?” 

“Why, cert’nly,” she answered, smi- 
ling. “That Nashville’s the vurry last 
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son I ever want to see again—the 
sh thing!” Mrs. Fear’s burden had 

n; her relief was perfect and she 
med vapidly; but Joe marked her re- 
ved irresponsibility with an anxious eye. 
‘You mustn’t make any mistakes,” he 
d. rising stiffly with fatigue. 

‘Not me! JI don’t take no more 
inces,” she responded, tittering hap- 
“Not after yesterday! My! but 

a load off my shoulders! I do hate 
to have gen’lemen quarrelling over me, 
pecially Mr. Fear. I never did like to 
rt anything; I like to see people laugh 
| be friendly, and I’m mighty glad it’s 
blown over. I kind of thought it 

uld, all along. Psho!”’ She burst into 

nuine, noisy laughter. “I don’t expect 

ther of ’em meant no real harm to 
each other, after they got cooled off a 
little! If they’d met to-day, they’d prob- 
bly of both run! Now, Mr. Louden, 
where’s Happy ?” 

Joe went to the door with her. He 
waited a moment, perplexed, then his 
brow cleared and he said in a low voice: 
‘You know the alley beyond Vent Mil- 
ler’s pool-room. Go down the alley till 
you come to the second gate. Go in and 
vowll see a basement door opening into 
a little room under Miller’s bar. The door 
won’t be locked, and Happy’s in there 
waiting for you. But remember—” 

“Oh, don’t you worry,” she cut him off, 
loudly. “I know him! Inside of an hour 
(ll have him laughin’ over all this. 
You'll see!” 

When she had gone, he stood upon the 
landing looking thoughtfully after her. 
“ Perhaps, after all, that is the best mood 
to let her meet him in,” he murmured. 

Then, with a deep breath, he turned. 
The heavy perfume had gone; the air was 
clear and sweet. Ariel was pressing her 
face into the roses again. And, as he saw 
how like them she was, he was shaken with 
a profound and mysterious sigh, like that 
which moves in the breast of one who 
listens in the dark to his dearest music. 


CHAPTER XV 


HAPPY FEAR GIVES HIMSELF UP 


“tT KNOW how tired you are,” said 


Ariel, as he came back into the 
room. “T shall not keep you long.” 
* Ah, please do!” he returned, quickly, 
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beginning to fumble with the shade of a 
student-lamp at one end of the desk. 

“Let me do that,” she said. “Sit 
down.” He obeyed at once, and watched 
her as she lit the lamp and, stretching 
upon tiptoe, turned out the gas. “ No,” 
she continued, seated again and looking 
across the desk at him, “I wanted to see 
you at the first possible opportunity, but 
what I have to say—” 

“Wait,” he interrupted. “ Let me tell 
you why I did not come yesterday.” 

“You need not tell me: I know.” She 
glanced at the chair which had been oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Fear. “I knew last night 
that they had sent for you.” 

“You did!” he exclaimed, cocking an 
eyebrow in momentary astonishment. 
“ Ah, I understand. Sam Warden must 
have told you.” 

“Yes,” she said. “It was he; and I 
have been wondering ever since how he 
heard of it. He knew last night, but 
there was nothing in the papers this 
morning; and until I came here I heard 
no one else speak of it; yet Canaan is 
not large.” 

Joe laughed. “Tt wouldn’t seem 
strange if you lived with the Canaan that 
I do. Sam had been down-town during 
the afternoon and had met friends; the 
colored people are a good deal like a 
freemasonry, you know. A great many 
knew last night all about what had 
happened, and had their theories about 
what might happen to-day in case the 
two men met. Still, you see, those who 
knew also knew just what not to tell. 
The Tocsin is the only newspaper worth 
the name here; but even if the Tocsin 
had known of the trouble, it wouldn’t 
have been likely to mention it. That’s 
a thing I don’t understand.” Joe frowned 
and rubbed the back of his head. “ There’s 
something underneath it. For more than 
a year the Tocsin hasn’t spoken of Beaver 
Beach. I'd like to know why.” 

“ Joe,” she said, slowly, “ tell me some- 
thing truly. A man said to me yesterday 
that he found life here insufferable. Do 
you find it so?” 


“Why, no!” he answered, surprised. 

“Do you hate Canaan ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“You don’t find it dull, provincial, 
unsympathetic ?” 

He laughed cheerily. “ Well, there’s 
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this,” he explained: “I have an advan- 
tage over your friend. I see a more in- 
teresting side of things probably. The 
people I live among are pretty thor- 
ough ecosmopolites in a way, and the 
life I lead—” 

“T think I begin to understand a little 
about the life you lead,” she interrupted. 
“ Then you don’t complain of Canaan?” 

“Of course not.” 

She threw him a quick, bright, happy 
look, then glanced again at the chair in 
which Mrs. Fear had sat. “Joe,” she 
said, “ last night I heard the people sing- 
ing in the houses, the old Sunday-evening 
way. It ‘took me back so’!” 

“Yes, it would. And something else: 
there’s one hymn they sing more than 
any other; it’s Canaan’s favorite. Do 
you know what it is?” 

“Ts it ‘ Reseue the Perishing’?”’ 

“ That’s it. ‘Rescue the Perishing’!” 
he cried, and repeating the words again, 
gave forth a peal of laughter so hearty 
that it brought tears to his eyes. “‘ Res- 
cue the Perishing’! Oh, ha, ha! Ho, 
ho, ho!” 

At first she did not. understand his 
laughter, but, after a moment, suddenly 
she did, and joined her own to it, though 
with a certain tremulousness. 

“Tt is funny, isn’t it?” said Joe, wiping 
the moisture from his eyes. Then all 
trace of mirth left him suddenly. “Is 
it really you, sitting here and laughing 
with me, Ariel? : 

“Tt seems to be,” she answered, in a 
low voice. “I’m not at all sure.” 

“You didn’t think, yesterday after- 
noon,” he began, almost in a whisper,— 
“vou didn’t think that I had failed to 
come because I—” He grew very red, 
and shifted the sentence awkwardly. “I 
was afraid you might think that I was— 
that I didn’t come because I might have 
been the same way again that I was 
when—when I met you at the station ?” 

“Oh no!” she answered, very gently. 
“No. I knew better.” 

“ And do you know,” he faltered, “ that 
that is all over? That it can never hap- 
pen again?” 

“ Yes, I know it,” she returned, quickly. 

“Then you know a little of what I 
owe you.” 

“No, no,” she protested. 

“ Yes,” he said, tremulously. “ You’ve 


made that change in me already. It was. 
n’t hard—it won’t be—though it mich; 
have been if—if you hadn’t come soon.” 

“Tell me something,” she said. “ |]; 
these people had not sent for you yester- 
day, would you have come to Judve 
Pike’s house to see me? You said you 
would try.” She laughed a little, and 
looked away from him. “I want to know 
if you would have come.” 

There was a silence, and in spite of 
her averted glance she knew that he was 
looking at her steadily. Finally, “ Don’t 
you know?” he said. 

She shook her head and blushed faintly. 

“Don’t you know?” he repeated. 

She looked up and met his eyes, and 
thereupon both became very grave. “ Yes, 
I do,” she answered. “ You would have 
come. When you left me at the gate 
and went away, you were afraid. But 
you would have come.” 

“Yes, I should have come. You are 
right, I was afraid at first; but I knew,” 
he went on, rapidly, “that you would 
have come to the gate to meet me.” 

“You understood that?” she eried, her 
eyes sparkling and her face flushing 
happily. 

“Yes. I knew that you wouldn’t have 
asked me to come,” he said, with a catch 
in his voice which was half chuckle, 
half groan, “if you hadn’t meant to take 
eare of me! And it came to me that 
you would know how to do it.” 

She leaned back in her chair and again 
they laughed together, but only for a 
moment, becoming serious and very quict 
almost instantly. 

“T haven’t thanked you for the roses,” 
he said. 

“Oh yes, you did,” she responded. 
“When you first looked at them.” 

“So I did,” he whispered. “I’m glad 
you saw. To find them here took my 
breath away—and to find you with 
them—” 

“T brought them this morning, you 
know.” 

“ Would you have come if you had not 
understood why I failed yesterday ?” 

“Oh yes, I think so,” she returned, 
the fine edge of a smile upon her lips. 
“For a time last evening, before | 
heard what had happened, I thought 
you were too frightened a friend to 
bother about.” 
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He made a little ejaculation, partly 

ful, partly sad. 

‘And yet,” she went on, “I think that 

zhould have come this morning, after 

even if you had had a poorer excuse 

r your absence, because, you see, I 

me on business.” 

‘You did!” 

“That’s why I’ve come again. That 
akes it respectable for me to be here 

w, doesn’t it ?—for me to have come out 

ne after dark without their knowing 

? |’m here as your client.” 

“ Why?” he asked. 

She did not answer at once, but picked 
» a pen from beneath her hand on the 
esk, and turning it, meditatively felt 
s point with her forefinger before she 
id slowly, “Joe, are most men care- 
ful of other people’s—well, of other peo- 
le’s money ?” 

‘You mean Martin Pike?” he asked. 

“Yes. I want you to take charge of 

erything I have for me.” 

He bent a frowning regard upon the 
lamp-shade. “ You ought to look after 
vour own property,” he said. “ You sure- 
lv have plenty of time.” 

‘You mean—you mean you won't 
elp me?” she returned, with inten- 
tional pathos. 

“ Ariel!” he laughed shortly in answer; 
then asked, “What makes you think 
Judge Pike isn’t trustworthy ?” 

“Nothing very definite perhaps, un- 
less it was his look when I told him that 
[ meant to ask you to take care of things 
for me.” 

“He’s been rather hard pressed this 
vear, I think,” said Joe. “You might 
be right—if he could have found a way. 
I hope he hasn’t.” 

“T’m afraid,” she began, gayly, “ that 
I know very little of my own affairs. He 
sent me a draft every three months, with 
receipts and other things to sign and 
return to him. I haven’t the faint- 
est notion of what I own—except the 
old house and some money from the in- 
come that I hadn’t used and brought 
with me. Judge Pike has all the pa- 
pers—everything.” 

Jos looked troubled. “And Roger 
Tabor, did he—” 

“The dear man!” She shook her 
head. “He was just the same. To him 
poor Uncle Jonas’s money seemed to 


come from heaven through the hands of 
Judge Pike—” 

“And there’s a handsome roundabout 
way!” said Joe. 

“Wasn’t it!” she agreed, cheerfully. 
“And he trusted the Judge absolutely. 
I don’t, you see.” 

He gave her a thoughtful look and 
nodded. “No, he isn’t a good man,” he 
said, “not even according to his lights; 
but I doubt if he could have managed to 
get away with anything of consequence 
since he’s been administrator. He would- 
n’t have tried it, probably, unless he was 
more desperately pushed than I think he 
has been. It would have been too dan- 
gerous. Suppose you wait a week or so 
and think it over.” 

“ But there’s something I want you to 
do for me immediately, Joe.” 

* Yost’ 

“T want to have the old house put in 
order as quickly as it can be done. I’m 
going to live there.” 

“ Alone?” 

“An old English lady is coming over 
to join me; but if it can be made liveable 
at once I will move in before she comes. 
I’m almost twenty-seven, and that’s being 
enough of an old maid for me to risk 
Canaan’s thinking me eccentric, isn’t it?” 

“Tt will think anything you do is 
all right.” 

“And once,” she cried, “it thought 
everything I did all wrong!” 

“Yes. That’s the difference.” 

“You mean it will commend me ‘be- 
cause I’m thought rich?” 

“No, no,” he said, meditatively, “ it 
isn’t that. It’s because everybody will 
be in love with you.” 

“ Quite everybody !” she asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “ Anybody 
who didn’t would be absurd.” 

“Ah, Joe!” she laughed. “ You al- 
ways were the nicest boy in the world, 
my dear!” 

At that he turned toward her with a 
sudden movement and his lips parted, 
but not to speak. She had rested one 
arm upon the desk, and her cheek upon 
her hand; the pen she had picked up, still 
absently held in her fingers, touching her 
lips; and it was given to him to know 
that he would always keep that pen, 
though he would never write with it 
again. The soft lamplight fell across 
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the lower part of her face, leaving her 
eyes, which were lowered thoughtfully, 
in the shadow of her hat. The room was 
blotted out in darkness behind her. Like 
the background of an antique portrait, 
the office, with its dusty corners and 
shelves and hideous safe, had vanished, 
leaving the charming and thoughtful face 
revealed against an even, spacious brown- 
Only Ariel and the roses and the 
lamp were clear; and a strange, small 
pain moved from Joe’s heart to his throat 
as he thought that this ugly office, always 
before so harsh and grim and lonely— 
loneliest for him when it had been most 
crowded, — was now transfigured into 
something very, very different from an 
office; that this place where he sat, with 
a lamp and flowers on a desk between him 
and a woman who called him “ my dear,” 
must be like—like something that peo- 
ple called “ home.” 

And then he leaned across the desk to- 
ward her as he said again what he had 
said a little while before, his voice sha- 
king as he spoke: 

“ Ariel, it is you?” 

She looked at him and smiled. 

“You'll be here always, won’t you?” 
he whispered. “ You’re not going away 
from Canaan again ?” 

For a moment it seemed that she had 
not heard him. Then her bright glance 
at him wavered and fell. She rose, turn- 
ing slightly away from him, but not so 
far that he could not see the sudden 
agitation in her face. 

“Ah!” he eried, rising too, “I don’t 
want you to think I don’t understand, or 
that I meant J should ever ask you to 
stay here! I couldn’t mean that; you 
know I couldn’t, don’t you? You know 
I understand that it’s all just your beauti- 
ful friendliness, don’t you?’ 

“Tt isn’t beautiful; it’s just me, Joe,” 
she said. “ It couldn’t be any other way.” 

“Tt’s enough that you should be here 
now,” he went on, bravely, his voice 
steady, though his hand shook. “ Noth- 
ing so wonderful as your staying could 
ever actually happen. It’s just a light 
coming into a dark room and out again. 
One day, long ago—I never forgot it— 
some rose-leaves blew by me as I passed 
a garden; and it’s like that, too. But, 
ch, my dear, when you go you'll leave 
a fragrance in my heart that will last!” 
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She turned toward him, her face suf- 
fused with a rosy light. “ You’d rather 
have died than have said that to me once.” 
she cried. “I’m glad you’re weak enough 
now to confess it!” 

He sank down again into his chair 
and his arms fell heavily on the desk. 
“Confess it!” he cried, despairingly. 
“And you don’t deny that you’re going 
away again—so it’s true! I wish I had- 
n’t realized it so soon. I think I’d rather 
have tried to fool myself about it a 
little longer!” 

“ Joe,” she cried, in a voice of gr 
pain, “ you mustn’t feel like that! How 
do you know I’m going away again! 
Why should I want the old house put 
in order unless I mean to stay? And 
if I went, you know that I could never 
change; you know how I’ve always cared 
for yvou—” 

“Yes,” he said, brokenly, “I do know 
how. It was always the same and it al- 
ways will be, won’t it?” 

“T’ve shown that,” 
quickly. 

“Yes. You say I know how you’ve 
eared for me—and I do. I know how. 
It’s just in one certain way—Jonathan 
and David—” 

“TIsn’t that a pretty good way, Joe?” 

“ Never fear that I don’t understand!” 
He got to his feet again and looked at 
her steadily. 

“Thank you, Joe.” 
tears from her eyes. 

“Don’t you be sorry for me,” he said, 
sharply. “Do you think that ‘ passing 
the love of women’ isn’t enough for me?” 

“No,” she answered, humbly. 

“T’ll have people at work on the old 
house to-morrow,” he began, briskly. 
“ And for the—” 

“T’ve kept you so long!” she inter- 
rupted, helped to a meek sort of gayety 
by his matter-of-fact tone. “Good night, 
Joe.” She gave him her hand. “I don’t 
want you to come with me. It isn’t very 
late and this is Canaan.” 

“T want to come with you, however,” 
he said, picking up his hat. “ You can’t 
go alone.” 

“ But you are so tired, you—” 

She was interrupted. There were muf- 
fled, flying footsteps on the stairs, and 
a shabby little man ran furtively into the 
room, shut the door behind him, and 


she returned, 


She wiped sudden 
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ned his back against it. His face 
mottled like a colored map, thick 
es of perspiration shining across the 
tches. 

“ Joe,” he panted, “I’ve got Nashville 

and he’s got me good, too. I got 
clear out. He’s fixed me good, damn 

m! but he won't trouble nobody—” 

Joe was across the room like a flying 
hadow. 

“ Quiet!” His voice rang like a pistol- 

and on the instant his hand fell 
sharply across the speaker’s mouth. “ In 
here, Happy!” 

He threw an arm across the little man’s 
houlders and swung him toward the door 
of the other room. 

Happy Fear looked up from beneath 
he down-bent brim of his black slouch 

at at his friend’s face, followed his im- 
perious gesture to Ariel, gave her a 
brief, ghastly stare, and stumbled into 
the inner chamber. 

“Wait!” Joe said, cavalierly, to Ariel. 
He went in quickly after Mr. Fear and 
closed the door. 

This was Joseph Louden, Attorney-at- 
Law, and to Ariel it was like a new face 
een in a flash-light—not at all the face 

Joe. The sense of his strangeness, 
his unfamiliarity in this electrical aspect, 
overcame her. She was possessed by as- 
tonishment: Did she know him so well, 
after all? The strange client had burst 
in, shaken beyond belief with some pas- 
sion unknown to her, but Joe, alert, and 
masterful beyond denial, had controlled 
him instantly; had swept him into the 
other room as with a broom. Could it 
be that Joe sometimes did other things 
in the same sweeping fashion ? 

She heard a match struck in the next 
room, and then the voices of the two 
men: first Joe’s, then the other’s, the lat- 
ter at first broken and protestive, but soon 
rising shrilly. She could hear only frag- 
ments. Onee she heard the client ery, 
almost seream: “ By God! Joe, I thought 
Claudine had chased him around there 
to do me!” And instantly followed 
Louden’s voice: 

‘ Steady, ‘Happy, steady!” 

The name “Claudine” startled her; 
although she had had no comprehension 
of the incoherent argot of Happy Fear, 


the sense of a mysterious catastrophe op- 


pressed her; she became sure that some- 


v 


thing horrible had happened. She 
went to the window; touched the shade, 
which disappeared upward startlingly, 
and lifted the sash. The front of a 
square building in the Court - house 
Square was bright with lights; and fig- 
ures were passing in and out of the 
Main Street doors. She remembered that 
this was the jail. 

“Claudine!” The voice of the husband 
of Claudine was like the voice ot one 
lamenting over Jerusalem. 

“ Steady, Happy, steady!” 

“ But, Joe, if I give myself up, what ’Il 
she do¢ She can’t hold her job no longer 
—not after this. x 

The door opened and the two men 
came out, Joe with his hand on the 
other’s shoulder. The splotches had 
gone from Happy’s face, leaving it an 
even, deathly white. He did not glance 
toward Ariel; he gazed far beyond all 
that was about him; and suddenly she 
was aware of a great tragedy. The 
little man’s chin trembled and he swal- 
lowed painfully; nevertheless he bore 
himself upright and dauntlessly as the 
two walked slowly to the door, like men 
taking part in some fateful ceremony. 
Joe stopped upon the landing at the head 
of the stairs, but Happy Fear went on, 
clumping heavily down the steps. 

“Tt’s all right, Happy,” said Joe. “It’s 
better for you to go alone. Don’t you 
worry. I'll see you through. It will be 
all right.” 

“Just as you say, Joe,” a breaking 
voice came back from the foot of the 
steps,—* just as you say.” 

The lawyer turned from the landing 
and went rapidly to the window beside 
Ariel. Together they watched the shabby 
little figure cross the street below; and 
she felt an infinite pathos gathering 
about it as it paused for a moment, 
hesitating underneath the arec-lamp at 
the corner. They saw the white face 
lifted, as Happy Fear gave one last look 
ebout him; then he set his shoulders 
sturdily and steadfastly entered the door 
of the jail. 

Joe took a deep breath. “ Now we'll 
eo.” he said. “I must be quick.” 

“What was it?” she asked, tremu- 
lously, as they reached the street. “Can 
you tell me?” 

“ Nothing—just an old story.” 
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He had not offered her his arm, but 
had walked on hurriedly a pace ahead 
of her, though she came as rapidly 
as she could. She put her hand rather 
timidly on his sleeve, and without need 
of more words from her he understood 
her insistence. 

“That was the husband of the woman 
who told you her story,” he said. “ Per- 
haps it would shock you lesg if I tell you 
now than if you heard it to-morrow, as 
you will. He’s just shot the other man.” 

“ Killed him!” she gasped. 

“Yes,” he answered. “He wanted to 
run away, but I wouldn’t let him. He 
has my word that I'll clear him, and I 
mede him give himself up.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE TWO CANAANS 


HEN Joe had left Ariel at Judge 

Pike’s gate she lingered there, her 
elbows upon the uppermost cross-bar, like 
a village girl at twilight, watching his 
thin figure vanish into the heavy shadow 
of the maples, then emerge momentarily, 
ghost-gray and rapid, at the lighted cross- 
ing down the street, to disappear again 
under the trees beyond, followed a second 
later by a brownish streak as the mongrel 
heeled after him. When they had passed 
the second corner she could no longer be 
certain of them, although the street was 
straight with flat, draughtsmanlike West- 
ern directness: both figures and Joe’s 
quick footsteps merging with the night. 
Still she did not turn to go; did not alter 
her position nor cease to gaze down the 
dim street. Few lights shone; almost all 
the windows of the houses were darkened, 
and, save for the summer murmurs, the 
faint creak of upper branches, and the 
infinitesimal voices of insects in the 
grass, there was silence: the pleasant and 
somnolent hush, swathed in which that 
part of Canaan crosses to the far side 
of the eleventh hour. 

But Ariel, not soothed by this balm, 
sought beyond it, to see that unquiet 
Canaan whither her old friend bent his 
steps and found his labor and his dwell- 
ing: that other Canaan where peace 
did not fall comfortably with the fall 
of night; a place as alien in habit, in 
thought, and almost in speech as if it 
had been upon another continent. And 








yet—so strange is the duality of towns 
it lay but a few blocks distant. 

Here, about Ariel, as she stood at the 
gate of the Pike Mansion, the houses 
the good (secure of salvation and da 
bread) were closed and quiet, as safely 
shut and sound asleep as the church 
but deeper in the town there was enou 
light and life and merry, evil industry, 
screened, but strong to last until morn- 
ing; there were haunts of haggard merri- 
ment in plenty: surreptitious chambers 
where roulette-wheels swam beneath di 
zied eyes; ill-favored bars, reached by 
devious ways, where quavering voices 
offered song and were harshly checke«:; 
and through the burdened air of that 
Canaan wandered heavy smells of musk 
like that of Happy Fear’s wife, who 
must now be so pale beneath her rouge. 
And above all this, and for all this, and 
because of all this, was that one resort 
to which Joe now quickly made his 
way; that haven whose lights burn al! 
night long, whose doors are _ never 
closed, but are open from dawn unti! 
dawn—the jail. 

There, in that desolate refuge, was 
Happy Fear, surrendered sturdily b) 
himself at Joe’s word. The picture of 
the little man was clear and fresh in 
Ariel’s eyes, and though she had seen 
him when he was newly come from a thing 
so terrible that she could not realize it 
as a fact, she felt only an overwhelming 
pity for him. She was not even horror- 
stricken, though she had shuddered. The 
pathos of the shabby little figure crossing 
the street toward the lighted doors had 
touched her. Something about him had 
appealed to her, for he had not seemed 
wicked; his face was not cruel, not even 
unkindly, though it was desperate; per- 
haps it was partly his very desperation 
which had moved her. She had under- 
stood Joe when he had told her on their 
quick walk that this man was his friend; 
and she had comprehended his great fear 
when he had said: “I’ve got to clear 
him! I promised him.” 

Over and over Joe had reiterated: 
“T’ve got to save him! I’ve got to!” 
She had only answered gently, “ Yes, 
Joe,” hurrying to keep up with him. 
“He’s a good man,” he said. “I’ve 
known few better, given his chances. 
And none of this would have happened 
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ept for his old-time friendship for 
It was his loyalty—oh, the rarest 
d absurdest loyalty!—that made the 
trouble between him and the man 

e shot. I’ve got to clear him!” 

“ Will it be hard?” 

“ They may make it so. I can only see 
rt of it surely. When his wife left 
the office she met Cory on the street. 
You saw what a pitiful kind of fool she 
was, irresponsible and helpless and fea- 
ther-brained. There are thousands of 
women like that everywhere—some of 
them are ‘Court Beauties,’ I dare say— 
and they always mix things up; but they 
re most dangerous when they’re like 
Claudine, because then they live among 
en of action like ‘ Nashville’ Cory and 
Fear. Cory was artful: he spent the day 
about town telling people that he had 
always liked Happy; that his ill feeling 
yesterday was all gone, and he wanted 
find him and shake his hand, bury 
past troubles and be friends. I think he 
told Claudine the same thing when they 
met, and eonvineed the tiny brainlet 
his sincerity. Cory was a man who 
‘had a way with him,’ and I can see 
Claudine flattered at the idea of being 
peacemaker. between ‘two such nice 
gen’lemen’ as Mr. Cory and Mr. Fear. 
Iler commonest asseveration—quite gen- 
uine, too—is that she doesn’t like to have 
the gen’lemen making trouble about her! 
So the poor imbecile led him to where 
her husband was waiting. All that Hap- 
py knew of this was in her cry afterwards. 
He was sitting alone, when Cory threw 
open the door and said, ‘ I’ve got you this 
time, Happy!’ His pistol was raised 
but never fired. He waited too long, 
meaning to establish his case of ‘ self- 
defence,’ and Fear is the quickest man I 
know. Cory fell just inside the door. 
Claudine stumbled upon him as she came 
running after him, crying out to her 
husband that she ‘never meant no trou- 
ble,’ that Cory had sworn to her that he 
only wanted to shake hands and ‘ make 
up.’ Other people heard the shot and 
broke into the room, but they did not try 
to stop Fear; he warned them off and 
walked out without hindrance, and came 

to me. I’ve got to clear him.” 
Ariel saw what he meant: she realized 
the actual thing as it was, and, though 
possessed by a strange feeling that it 


must all be medieval and not possibly 
of to-day, understood that he would have 
to fight to keep his friend from being 
killed; that the unhappy creature who 
had run into the office out of the dark 
stood in high danger of having his neck 
broken, unless Joe could help him. He 
made it clear to her that the State would 
kill Happy if it could; that it would be 
a point of pride with certain deliberate 
men holding office to take the life of the 
little man; that if they did secure his 
death it would be set down to their ef- 
ficiency, and was even competent as cam- 
paign material. “I wish to point out,” 
Joe had heard a candidate for reelection 
vehemently orate, “that in addition to 
the other successful convictions I have 
named, I and my assistants have achieved 
the sending of three men to the gallows 
during my term of office!” 

“T can’t tell yet,” said Joe, at parting. 
“Tt may be hard. I’m so sorry you saw 
all this. I—” 

“Qh no!” she cried. “I want to 


understand 


She was still there, at the gate, her 
elbows resting upon the cross-bar, when, 
a long time after Joe had gone, there 
came from the alley behind the big back 
yard the minor chordings of a quartette 
of those dark strollers who in towns never 
seem to go to bed, who play by night and 
playfully pretend to work by day: 


‘You know my soul is a-full o’ them-a- 
trub-bils, 
Ev-ry mawn! 
I cain’ a-walk withouten I stum-bils! 
Then le’ss go on— 
Keep walkin’ on! 
These times is sow’owful, an’ I am 
pow’ owful 
Sick an’ fo’lawn!” 

She heard a soft step upon the path 
behind her, and turning, saw a white- 
wrapped figure coming toward her. 

“ Mamie?” she called. 

“TIush!” Mamie lifted a warning 
hand. “The windows are open,” she 
whispered, as she reached the other’s side. 
“ They might hear you!” 

- Why haven’t you gone to bed ?” 

“Oh, don’t you see?’ Mamie answered, 
in deep distress,—“ I’ve been sitting up 
for you. We all thought you were wri- 
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ting letters in your room, but after papa “Do you mind telling me where you’ 
and mamma had gone to bed I went in been? I won’t tell him—nor mam, 
to tell you good night, and you weren’t either. I think, after all, I was wroio 
there, nor anywhere else; so I knew you’ yesterday to follow Eugene’s advice. 
must have gone out. I’ve been sitting meant for the best, but I—” 
by the front window waiting to let you “Don’t think that. You wer 
_ in, but I went to sleep until a little wrong.” Ariel put her arm round 
while ago, when the telephone-bell rang other’s waist. “I went to talk over so: 
and he got up and answered it. He kept things with Mr. Louden.” 
talking a long time; it was something “I think,” whispered Mamie, trem- 
about the Tocsin, and I’m afraid there’s bling, “that you are the bravest gir! 
been a murder down-town. When he went I ever knew—and—and—I could almost 
back to bed I fell asleep again, and then believe there’s some good in him, sin 
those darkies woke me up. How on _ you like him so. I know there is. And 
earth did you expect to get in? Don’t I—I think he’s had a hard time. I want 
you know he always locks up the house?” you to know I won’t even tell Eugene!” 
“T could have rung,” said Ariel. “You can tell everybody in the worl, 
“Oh—oh!” gasped Miss Pike; and, said Ariel, and kissed her. 
after she had recovered somewhat, asked: [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Sunrise Song 
BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN 


| OPEN my window—east! and the dawn comes in, 


Brave in its glory of rose, fresh from the drench of the dew. 
O promise new! 
O joy reborn! 
O gold that regildeth the world at morn! 
I open my window east, where the birds begin. 


I open my window—west! and the wind blows through, 
Soft with the fragrance of bloom, loud with the meadow-lark’s song. 
Blow sweet and strong, 
Thou breath of day, 
And cool me this fever of dreams away! 
I open my window west, and I call on you. 


I open my window—south! There waits, like the dove 
Home from its questing afar, Love, with a burgeoning spray 
Of hope to lay 
In my heart: new zest 
For toil—for my doubt, new faith! Ah, blest 
Over all of my windows—this, where I welcome Love! 





I open my window—north! Begone—begone! 
Tarrying shadows of night—ghosts of a perishing gloom! 
Give room! Give room 
In the chamber fair 
Of a soul new waked, thou wraith Despair! 
My windows stand wide—stand wide! All hail the dawn! 
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The Sage-brush Hen 


BY THOMAS 


HE blew in one day on Hill’s coach 
from Santa Fé—Hill ran the coach 
that year the end of the track was 

Palomitas, it being shorter going up 
t way to Pueblo and Denver and Lead- 
lle than round by the Atchison and 
hanging at El Moro to the Narrow 
Gauge—and, being up on the box with 
Hill. she was so all over dust that Cher- 

sung out to him, “ Where’d you get 
eur sage-brush hen from?” And _ the 
ume stuck. 

More folks in Palomitas had names 
that had tumbled to ’em like that than 
the kind that had come regular. And 
even when they sounded regular you 
ever could be dead sure they was. Reg- 
ular names used to get lost pretty often 
coming across the Plains in those days— 
more’n a few finding it better, about as 
they got to the Missouri, to leave be- 
hind what they’d been called by back 
East and draw something new from the 
pack. Making a change like that was 
apt to be wholesomer, and often saved talk. 

Hill said the Hen was more fun com- 
ing across from Santa Fé than a basket- 
ful of monkeys: and she was all the 
funnier, he said, because when he picked 
her up at the Fonda she looked like 
as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth 
and started in with her monkey-shines 
so sort of quiet and demure. Along with 
her, waiting at the Fonda, was an old 
gent with spectacles who turned out to 
be a mine-sharp—one of them fellows 
the government sends out to the Ter- 
ritory to write up serious in books all 
the fool stories prospectors and such un- 
load on ’em: the kind that needs to be 
led, and ‘Il eat out of your hand. The 
Hen and the old gent and Hill had the 
box seat, the Hen in between; and she 
was that particular about her skirts 
climbing up, and about making room 
after she got there, that Hill said he 
sized her up himself for an_ officer’s 
wife going East. 
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Except to say thank you, and talk 
polite that way, she didn’t open her head 
till they’d got clear of the town and 
were going slow in that first bit of bad 
road among the sand-hills; and it was 
the old gent speaking to her—telling her 
it was a fine day, and he hoped she liked 
it—that set her stamps a-going a little 
then. She allowed the weather was 
about what it ought to be, and said she 
was much obliged and it suited her; and 
then she got her tongue in behind her 
teeth again as if she meant to keep it 
there—till the old gent took a fresh start 
by asking her if she’d been in the Ter- 
ritory long. She said polite she hadn’t, 
and was quiet for a minute. Then she 
got out her pocket-handkerchief and put 
it up to her eyes and said she’d been in 
it longer’n she wanted, and was glad 
she was going away. Hill said her talk- 
ing that way made him feel kind of cu- 
rious himself; but he didn’t have no 
need to ask questions—the old gent 
saving him that trouble by going for her 
sort of fatherly and pumping away at 
her till he got the whole thing. 

It come out scrappy, like as might be 
expected, Hill said; and so natural- 
sounding he thought he must be asleep 
and dreaming—he knowing pretty well 
what was going on in the Territory, and 
she telling about doings that was news 
to him and the kind he’d been sure to 
hear a lot of if they’d ever really come 
off. Hill said he wished he could tell it 
all as she did—speaking low, and ketching 
her breath in the worst parts, and mop- 
ping at her eyes with her _pocket- 
handkerchief—but he couldn’t; and all 
he could say about it was it was better’n 
any theatre show he’d ever seen. The 
nubs of it was, he said, that she said 
her husband had taken out a troop from 
Fort Wingate against the Apaches (Hill 
knew blame well up there in the Navajo 
country was no place to look for 
Apaches) and the troop had been am- 
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bushed in a cafion in the Zuni Mountains 
(which made the story still tougher) and 
every man of ’em, along with her “ dear 
Captain,” as she called him, had lost 
his hair. “ His loved remains are where 
those fierce creatures left them,” she said. 
“T have not even the sad solace of prop- 
erly burying his precious bones!” And 
she cried. 

The old gent was quite broke up, Hill 
said, and took a-hold of her hand father- 
ly—she was a powerful fine-looking wom- 
an—and said she had his sympathy; and 
when she eased up on her erying so she 
could talk she said she was much obliged 

and felt it all the more, she said, be- 
cause he looked like a young uncle of 
hers who’d brought her up, her father 
being dead, till she was married East 
to her dear Captain and had come out 
to the Territory with him to his dread- 
ful doom. 

Hill said it all went so smooth he 
took it down himself at first—but he got 
his wind while she was crying, and he 
asked her what her Captain’s name was, 
and what was his regiment; telling her he 
hadn’t heard of any trouble up around 
Wingate, and it was news to him Apaches 
was in those parts. She give him a dig 
in the ribs with her elbow—as much as 
to tell him he wasn’t to ask no such 
questions—and said back to him her 
dear husband was Captain Chiswick of 
the Twelfth Cavalry; and it had been a 
big come-down for him, she said, when 
he got his commission in the Regulars, 
after he’d been a Volunteer brigadier- 
general in the war. 

Hill knew right enough there wasn’t 
no Twelfth Cavalry nowhere, and he 
knew the boys at Wingate were A and 
F troops of the Fourth; but he ketched 
on to the way she was giving it to the 
old gent—and so he give her a dig in 
the ribs, and said he’d known Captain 
Chiswick intimate, and he was as good 
a fellow as ever was, and it was a blame 
pity he was killed. She give him a dig 
back again, at that—and was less par- 
ticular about making room on his side. 

The old gent took it all in, just as 
it come along; and after she’d finished 
up about the Apaches killing her dear 
Captain he wanted to know where she 
was heading for—because if she was 
going home East, he said, he was go- 


ing East himself and could give he: 
father’s care. 

She said back to him, pleasant-li 
that a young man like him couldn’t y 
be fathering an old lady like her, thou 
it was obliging of him to offer; but, a) 
way, she wasn’t going straight back Ea 
because she had to wait a while at Pa 
mitas for a remittance she was expecti 
to pay her way through—and she was: 
any too sure about it, she said, wheth 
she’d get her remittance; or, if she d 
get it, when it would come. Everythi: 
bad always got down on you at on 
she said; and just as the cruel savag 
had slain her dear Captain along com 
the news the bank East he’d put h 
money in had broke the worst kind. He: 
financial difficulties wasn’t a patch on 
the trouble her sorrowing heart was gi, 
ing her, she said; but she allowed they 
added what she called pangs of bitte: 
ness to her deeper pain. 

The old gent—he wasn’t a fool clean 
through—asked her what was the mat 
ter with her government transportation; 
she having a right to transportation, lx 
ing an officer’s widow going home. Hil! 
said he gave her a nudge at that, as much 
as to say the old gent had her. Sh 
didn’t faze a bit, though. It was her 
government transportation she was wait 
ing for, she cracked back to him smooth 
and natural; but such things had to go 
all the way to Washington to be settled, 
she said, and then come West again 
Hill said he ’most snickered out at that 
and she’d known cases when red tape had 
got in the way and transportation hadn’t 
been allowed at all. Then she sighed 
terrible, and said it might be a long, 
long while before she could get home 
again to her little boy—who was all there 
was left her in the world. Her little 
Willy was being took care of by his 
grandmother, she said, and he was just 
his father’s own handsome self over again 
—and she got out her pocket-handker- 
chief and jammed it up to her eyes. 

Her left hand was lying in her lap, 
sort of casual, and the old gent got a-hold 
of it and said he didn’t know how to tell 
her how sorry he was for her. Talking 
from behind her pocket-handkerchief, she 
said such sympathy was precious; and 
then she went on, kind of pitiful, saying 
she s’posed her little Willy’d have forgot 
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all about her befor« 
—and she 
did it 
in himself 


she’d vet back to him 
Hill said 
half took 
and felt 
bad he went to licking and swearing at 
his mules. 

After a took a -get- 
ting down her pocket-handkerchief, and 
calling in the hand the old was 
and said she must be brave, 


cried some more. 


well he 


for a 


she SO 


Was 


minute, so 


while she brace 
gent 
a-holding 
like her dear Captain ’d always been, so 
he’d see when her 
from heaven she was doing the square 
thing. And as to having to wait around 
before she went 


he was a-looking at 
bd 


East, she said, in one 
way it didn’t make any matter—seeing 
she’d be well cared for and comfortable 
at Palomitas staying in the house of the 
Baptist minister, who’d married her aunt. 

Hill said to talking 
about Baptist and aunts in 
Palomitas he shook so laughing inside 
he ’most fell off the box. Except the 
Mexican padre who belonged there—the 
that 
Lamy had to bounce 
French one from San Juan, who was a 
good fellow and fly on him 
anywhere, there wasn’t a fire-escape ever 
showed himself in Palomitas; and as 
to the ladies of the town—well, the ladies 
wasn’t just what eall the aunt 
kind. It’s a cold fact that that year 
when the of the track stuck there 
Palomitas was about the cussedest town 
there was in the whole Territory—and 
so it was no more’n natural Hill should 
pretty near bust himself trying to hold 
in his laughing when the Hen took 
to talking offhand about Palomitas 
and Baptist ministers and aunts. She 
felt how he was shaking, and jammed 
him hard with her elbow to keep him 
from letting his laugh out and giving 
her away. 


she went 


ministers 


when 


one made a record, 


and Bishop 


and sometimes the 


hadn’t a 


you'd 


sO 


Hill said they’d got along to Pojuaque 
by the time the Hen had finished telling 


about herself, and the fix she was in 
beeause she had to wait along with her 
aunt in Palomitas till her transporta- 
tion come from Washington—and she 
just sick to get East and grab her little 
Willy in her arms. And the old gent 
that interested in it all, Hill said, 
it was a sight to see how he went on. 

At Pojuaque the coach always made 
a noon stop, and the team was changed 


was 
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and the passengers eat lunch at old n 
Jouquet’s. He Frenchman, 
man Bouquet was; but he’d been in 
Territory from ’way back, and he’d , 
a nice garden round his house and fix 
things up French style. His strong: 
hold was his wine-making. He mack 
first-class drink, as drinks of that s 
go; and, for its kind, it was pretty stro 
As his cooking was first class too, Hil 
the other folks t! 
for grub there—always want: 
to make a good long halt. 

The old gent, Hill said, knew how 
talk French, and that made old m: 
Bouquet extra obliging—and he set u 
a rattling good lunch and fetched ou 
some of the wine he said he was in th 
habit of keeping for himself, seeing he’ 
got somebody in the house for once wh 
really knew the difference between g 
and bad. He fixed up a table out in th 
garden—where he’d a queer tree, al 
growed together, he thought a heap of 
and set down with ’em himself; and Hill 
said it was one of the pleasantest lunches 
he’d eat in all his life. 

The Hen and the old gent got friend 
lier and friendlier—she being more cheer 
ful when she’d been lunching a while, 
and getting to talking so comical sh: 
kept ’em all on a full laugh. Now an 
then, though, she’d pull up sudden and 
kind of back away—making out she did 
n’t want it to show so much—and get 
her pocket-handkerchief to her eyes and 
snuffle; and then she’d pull herself to 
gether sort of conspicuous, and say she 
didn’t want to spoil the party, but she 
couldn’t help thinking how long it was 
likely to be before she’d see her little 
boy. And then the old gent would say 
that such tender motherliness did her 
credit, and hers was a sweet nature, and 
he’d hold her hand till she took it away. 

Hill said the time passed so pleasant 
he forgot how it was going, and when he 
happened to think to look at his watch 
he found he’d have to everlastingly hustle 
his mules to get over to Palomitas in 
time to ketch the Denver train. He went 
off in a tearing hurry to hitch up, and 
old man Bouquet went along to help 
him—the old gent saying he guessed he 
and Mrs. Chiswick would stay setting 
where they was, it being cool and com- 
fortable in the garden, till the team was 


Was a 


passengers — and 
stopped 


food 





THE SAGE-BRUSH 


it to. They set so solid, Hill said, they 
dn’t hear him when he sung out to ’em 
and he said he let his 
uth; go wide open and yelled like h—ll. 
Hill talked that 


le didn’t mean no harm by it. 


was ready; 


always careless way. 
He said 
a habit he’d got into driving 
They not coming, he went to 


‘em, he said—and as he come up 


was just 
ules.) 
urry 
ehind ’em the Hen was stuffing some- 
frock, and the old gent 
“T want you to get quickly 
You 
my 
And now I will give you 


hing into her 

is saying: 
to your dear infant, my daughter. 
an return at 
loan. 
fatherly kiss 
he didn’t, Hill because the 
Hen heard Hill’s boots on the gravel and 
faced round so quick she spoiled his 
chanee. He seemed a little jolted, Hill 
but the Hen was so cool, and talked 
so pleasant and natural about the good 
lunch they’d been having, and what a 
fine afternoen it was, he braced up and 
got to talking easy too. 

Then they all broke for the coach, and 
got away across the Tesuque River and 
on through the sand-hills—with Hill ecut- 
ting away at his mules and using words 
to ’em fit to blister their hides, and when 
they fetched the Cafiada they were about 
up again to schedule time. After the 
Mexican who kept the Santa Cruz post- 
office had made the mess he always did 
with the mail matter, and had got the 
cussing he always got from Hill for do- 
ing it, they started off again—coming 
slow through that bit of extra-heavy road 
along by the Rio Grande, but getting to 
the deepo at Palomitas all serene to ketch 
the Denver train. 

All the way over from Pojuaque, Hill 
said, he could out of the corner of 
his eye the old gent was nudging up to 
the Hen with his shoulder, friendly and 
sociable; and he said he noticed the Hen 
was a good deal less particular about 
making room. The old gent flushed up 
and got into a regular temper, Hill said, 
when Cherry sung out as they pulled 
into the deepo platform, “ Where’d you 
get your sage-brush hen from ?’—and 
that way give her what stuck fast for 
her name. 

As it turned out, they might have kept 
on lunching as long as they’d a mind to 
at Pojuaque; and Hill might have let 


your convenience 


rifling 


> 4 
but said- 


said; 


see 


HEN. 773 


take it 
himself swearing 


his mules easy, without tiring 
at ‘em, on a dead walk 

there being a washout in the Comanche 
Cafion, up above the Embudo, that held 
the train. It wasn’t much of a washout, 
the conductor said; but he said he guess- 
ed all hands would be more comfortable 
waiting at Palomitas, where there were 
things doing, than they would be setting 
still in while the track gang 
finished their job—and he said he reck- 
oned the train wouldn’t start 
three hours. 


the canon 
for about 


The Hen and the old gent was standing 
on the deepo platform, where they’d land- 
ed from the coach; and Hill said as he 
was taking his mails across to the express- 
ear he 
if she 


heard him asking her once more 


hadn’t better right along 


come 


East to her lonely babe; and promising 


to take a father’s care of her all the way. 
The Hen two minds 
about it for a minute, Hill said; and then 
she thanked him, sweet as sugar, for his 
goodness to her in her time of trouble; 
and told him it would be a real comfort 
to go East with such a kind escort to 
take care of her—but she said it wouldn’t 
work, because she was expected in Palo- 
mitas, and not stopping there would be 
disappointing to her dear uncle and aunt. 

It was after sundown, and getting 
duskish, while they were talking; and she 
The old 
gent said he’d like to go with her; but 
she said he mustn’t think of it, as it was 
only a the parsonage and 
While he was keeping on 
telling her she really must let him see 
her safe with her relatives, up come Santa 
Fé Charley—and Charley sung out: 
“ Hello, old girl,—so you’ve got here! | 
was looking for you on the coach, and I 
thought you hadn’t come.” 

Hill said he began to shake with laugh- 
ing, as he was sure it would be a dead 
give-away for her—Santa Fé being the 
dealer at the Forest Queen, and about 
the toughest tough there was in town. 
Charley didn’t look tough, though. He 
always dressed toney, all in black, with 
a long frock coat and a black felt hat 

so he looked like he’d just come off 
Fifth Avenne—and a white tie. It helped 
him in his business, sometimes, dressing 
that way. 

Hill said the Hen give a little jump 


seemed to be in 


said she must be getting along. 


step to she 


knew the way. 
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sung out to her, but she didn’t 
turn a hair. “ Dear Uncle Charley, I am 


so glad to see you!” she said 


when he 


and went 
right on, speaking to the old gent: “ This 
is my uncle, the Baptist minister, sir, 
come to take me to the parsonage to my 
dear It’s funny to have 
so young an uncle. Aunt’s young too— 
see, grandfather married a 

We’re more like sister and brother 
—being so near of an age; and he always 
will talk to free and easy, like he 
always did—though I tell him now he’s 
a minister it don’t sound well.” And then 
she whipped round to Charley, so quick 
he hadn’t time to get a word in edge- 
and said to him: “I hope Aunt 
Jane’s well, and didn’t have to go up to 
Denver—as she said she might in her 
last letter—to look after Cousin Mary. 
And I do hope you’ve finished the paint- 
ing she said was going on at the parson- 
age—so you can take me in there till my 
transportation and I can start 
East. This kind gentleman, who’s going 


aunt. almost 


you second 
time. 


wise, 


comes 


up on to-night’s train, has been offering— 
and it’s just as good of him, even if I 
can’t go—to escort me home to my dear 
baby; and he’s been just full of sympa- 
thy over my dear husband Captain Chis- 
wick’s loss.” 

Hill said he never knew anybody take 
cards as quick as Santa Fé took the cards 
the Hen was giving him. “I’m very 
happy to meet you, sir,” he said to the 
old gent; “and most grateful to you for 
your kindness to my poor niece Rachel 
in her distress. We have been sorrowing 
over her during Captain Chiswick’s long 
and painful illness—” 

“My dear Captain had been sick for 
three months, and got out of his bed to 
go and be killed with his men by those 
dreadful Apaches,” the Hen cut in. 

“ —_and the news came of the 
massacre,” Chariey went right on, as cool 
as an iced drink, “our hearts almost 
broke for her. Captain Chiswick was a 
splendid gentleman, sir; one of the finest 
officers ever sent out to this Territory. 
His loss is a bad thing for the Service; 
but it is a worse thing for my poor niece 

left forsaken with her sweet babes. 
They are noble children, sir; worthy of 
their noble sire!” 

“Oh, Unele Charley!” said the Hen. 
“Didn’t you get my letter telling you my 


when 
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I’ve 
she 


little Jane died of croup? 
my little Willy, now!” And 
of gagged. 

“ My poor child! My poor child!” sai 
Santa Fé. “I did not know that deat 
had winged a double dart at you lik 
that—your letter never came.” And th 
he said to the old gent: “ The mail servi: 
in this Territory, sir, is just about as ba 
as it can be. 
be ashamed!” 

Hill said while they was giving 
and taking it that way he ’most choke 
—particular as the old gent took it al 
down whole. 

Hill said the three of ’em was sort of 
quiet and sorrowful for a minute, and 
then Santa Fé said: “It is bad. 
Rachel, but your aunt Jane did have to 
go up to Denver yesterday—a despatch 
came saying Cousin Mary’s taken worse. 
And the parsonage is in such a mess still 
with the painters that I’ve moved over 
to the Forest Queen Hotel. But you can 
come there too—it’s kept by an officer’s 
widow, you know, and is most quiet and 
respectable—and you'll be ’most as com 
fortable waiting there till your trans 
portation comes along as you would be 
if I could take you home.” 

Hill said hearing the Forest Queen 
talked about as quiet and respectable, and 
old Tenderfoot Sal, who kept it, called 
an officer’s widow, so set him to shaking 
he had to get to where there was a keg 
of railroad spikes and set down on it 
and hold his sides with both hands. 

Santa Fé turned to the old gent, Hill 
said— talking as polite as a Pullman con- 
ductor—and told him since he’d been so 
kind to his unhappy niece he hoped he’d 
come along with ’em to the hotel too— 
where he’d be more comfortable, Santa 
Fé said, getting something to eat and 
drink than he would be kicking around 
the deepo waiting till they’d filled in the 
washout and the train could start. 

Hill said the Hen gave Santa Fé a 
queer sort of look at that, as much as 
to ask him if he was dead sure he had 
the cards for that lead. Santa Fé gave 
her a look back again, as much as to say 
he knew what was and what wasn’t on 
the table; and then he went on to the 
old gent, speaking pleasant, telling him 
likely it might be a little bit noisy over 
at the hotel—doing her best, he said, 


on] 


kin 


The government ought 


too 














SANTA FE HAD A PRIVATE ROOM 
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Mrs. Major Rogers couldn’t help having 


noise sometimes, things being so rough 
and tumble out there on the frontier; 
but he had a private room for his study, 
where he wrote his sermons, he said, and 
got into it by a side door—and so he 
guessed things wouldn't be too bad. 

That seemed to make the Hen easy, 
Hill said; and away the three of ’em went 
together to the Forest Queen. Hill knew 
it was straight enough about the private 
room and the side door—Santa Fé had 
it to do business in for himself, on the 
quiet, when he didn’t have to deal; and 
Hill °d known of a good many folks who’d 
gone in that private room by that side 
door and hadn’t come out again till Santa 
Féd seooped their pile. But it wasn’t 
no business of his, he said; and he said 
he was glad to get shut of ’em so he might 
get the chance to let out the laughing 
that fairly was hurting his insides. 

As they were going away from the 
deepo, Hill said, he heard Santa Fé tell- 
ing the old gent he was sorry it was get- 
ting so dark—as he’d like to take him 
round so he could see the parsonage, and 
the new church they’d just finished build- 
ing and was going to put an organ in 
as soon as they’d raised more funds; but 
it wasn’t worth while going out of their 
way, he said, because they wouldn’t show 
to no sort advantage with the light so 
bad. As the only church in Palomitas 
was the Mexican mud one about two 
hundred years old, and as fhe nearest 
thing to a parsonage was the padre’s 
house that Denver Jones had rented and 
had his faro-bank in, Hill said he guessed 
Charley acted sensible in not trying to 
show the old gent around that part of 
the town. 

Hill said after he’d got his supper he 
thought he’d come down to the deepo and 
sort of wait around there; on the chance 
he’d ketch on—when the old gent come 
over to the train—to what Santa Fé and 
the Hen ’d been putting upon him. Sure 
enough, he did. 

Along about ten o’clock a starting order 
come down to the agent—the track gang 
by that time having the washout so near 
fixed it would be fit by the time the train 
got there to go across—and the agent 
sent word over to the Forest Queen to 
the old gent; who was the only Pullman 
passenger, he’d better be coming along. 


In five minutes or so he showed 
He wasn't in the best shape, Hill sa 
and Santa Fé and the Hen each of * 
was giving him an arm; though what 
seemed to need more’n arms, Hill sa 
was legs—the ones he had not being 
first-class order and working bad. But | 
didn’t make ne exhibition of hims 
and talked right encugh—only that 
spoke sort of short and scrappy—and t! 
three of ’em was as friendly together ; 
friendly could be. Hill said he didn 
think it was any hurt to listen, thing 
being the way they were, and he edg: 
up close to ’em—while they stood waitin; 
for the porter to light up the Pullman 
and though he couldn’t quite make sensi 
of all they was saying he did get on 
enough of it to size up pretty close ho 
they’d put the old gent through. 

“Although it is for my _ struggling 
chureh, a weak blade of grass in th 
desert,” Santa Fé was saying when Hill 
sot the range of ’em, “I cannot but re 
gret having taken from you your splen 
did contribution to our parish fund in 
so unusual, I might almost say in so un 
seemly a way. That I have returned to 
you a sufficient sum to enable you to 
prosecute your journey to its conclusion 
places you under no obligation to me. 
Indeed, I could not have done less 
considering the very liberal loan that you 
have made to my poor niece to enable 
her to return quickly to her helpless babe. 
As I hardly need tell you, that loan will 
be returned promptly—as soon as Mrs. 
Captain Chiswick gets East and is abl 
to disentangle her affairs.” 

“Indeed it will,” the Hen put in. 
“ My generous benefactor shall be squared 
with if I have to sell my clothes!” 

“ Mustn’t think of suchathing. Catch 
cold,” the old gent said. “ Pleasure’s all 
mine to assist such a noble woman in 
her unmerited distress. And now I shall 
have happiness, and same time sorrow, 
to give her fatherly kiss for_farewell.” 

The Hen edged away a little, Hill said, 
and Santa Fé shortened his grip a little 
on the old gent’s arm—so his fatherly 
kissing missed fire. But he didn’t seem 
to notice, and said to Santa Fé: “ Never 
knew a minister know cards like you. 
Wonderful! And wonderful luck what 
you held. Played ecards a good deal my- 
self. Never could play like you!” 


THE 


steadied the old gent, Hill 
id, and said to him in a kind of ex- 
laining way: “As I told you, my dear 
before I 
‘tt light on my sinful path and headed 
for the ministry—I was reckoned some- 
hing out of the 
player, and what the profane call luck 
ised to be with all the time. Of 
course, since I humbly—but, I trust, help- 
fully—took to being a worker in the vine- 
yard, I not touched those devil’s 
pieture-books ; nor should I have touched 
them to-night but for my hope that a 
little game would help to while away 
vour time of tedious waiting. As for 
playing for money, that would have been 
quite impossible if it had not been for 
my niece’s suggestion that my winnings 
such should be 
parish fund. I 
done wrong in 
At least I have 
to sustain me the knowledge that if you, 
the worse, 
church is much the 
better for our friendly game of chance.” 
Hill Fé Charley 


talking about chance in any game where 


Santa Fé 


ir, in my wild college days- 


common as a eard- 


me 


have 


in ease came to 
added to our meagre 
that I not 


yielding to my impulse. 


me 


trust have 


my dear sir, are somewhat 


my impoverished 


said hearing Santa 
he had the dealing was so funny it was 
But the old 
vent took it right enough—and the Hen 
added on: “ Yes; Unele Charley can get 
the organ he’s been wanting so badly for 
his church, now. And I’m sure we'll all 
think of how we owe its sweet music to 


better’n going to the circus. 


you every time we hear it played!”—and 
she edged up to him again, so he could 
hold her hand. “It must make you very, 
very happy, sir,” she kept on, speaking 
kind of low and gentle, but not coming 
as close as he wanted her, “to go about 
the world doing such: generous-hearted 
good deeds! I’m sure I'd like to thank 
you enough—only there isn’t any fit words 
to thank you in—for your noble-hearted 
generous goodness to me!” 
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HEN, 


The old gent hauled away on her hand, 
Hill said, trying to get her closer, and 
said back to her: “ Words quite unneces- 
sary. Old man’s heart filled with pleas- 
ure obliging such dear child. 
about words. 


Never mind 
Accept old man’s fatherly 
kiss, like daughter, for good-by.” 

But he that time Hill 
said—and Hill said, speaking in his care- 
cuss-word pretty d—n 
rough on him what poor luck in fatherly 
kisses he 
then the train-conductor swung his lan- 
tern and sung out, “ All aboard! 

That ended Before the old 
gent knew what had got him, Santa Fé 
and the Hen had boosted him up the steps 
on to the platform of the Pullman— 


missed it too, 


less way, it was 


seemed to have—because just 


things. 


where the Pullman conductor got a grip 


on him just in time to save him from 
spilling—and then the train pulled out: 
with the Pullman conductor keeping him 
steady, and he throwing back good-by 
kisses to the Hen with both hands. 

Hill said the Hen and Santa Fé kept 
quiet till the hind lights showed beyond 
the end of the deepo platform: and then 
the Hen grabbed Santa Fé round the 
neck and just hung on to him—so full 
of laugh she was limp—while they both 
roared. And IIill said he roared too. It 
most comical bit of business, he 
said, he’d tumbled to in all his born days! 

It wasn’t until the train got clear 
round the curve above the station, Hill 
said, that Charley and the Hen could 
pull ’emselves together so they could talk. 
Then the Hen let Fé’s 
neck and said comical—speaking kind of 
precise and toney, like as if she was an 
officer’s wife sure enough: “ You’d better 
return to your study, dear Uncle Charles, 
and finish writing that sermon you said 
we’d interrupt you in about caring for 
the sheep as well as the lambs!” 

And then they went off together yell- 
ing, Hill said, over to the Forest Queen. 


was th 


Santa 


a-go of 
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Breeding Beneficial Insects 


BY Hi. A. 


HE biennial report of the Caiifor- 

nia State Board of Horticulture, 

covering the years 1901-2, shows 
that there were 30,985,404 fruit-trees 
in the State. Allowing one hundred 
trees to the acre, this would show an 
acreage in fruit-trees of nearly 309,854 
acres. Of the total number of trees 
which were reported, 23,389,919 were in 
full bearing. 

In the mean time fruit-tree plant- 
ing has gone on more rapidly than 
ever, and thousands of non - bearing 
trees have come into bearing. The fruit 
crop of the State for the year 1903 
was estimated to be worth $36,000,000. 
These figures give some idea as to 
the real magnitude of California’s fruit 
industry. It is safe to say that the 
State produces more fruit, and fruit of 
a greater variety, than any similar area 
in the world. 

To attain this prominence in _ horti- 
culture the State has had to put forth 
great effort and to exercise great care. 
The business had to be learned, and then 
adapted to California’s conditions. Then 
all kinds of pests and diseases had to be 
fought off. 

In her zeal to forward the cause of 
fruit-growing, after once having deter- 
mined the adaptability of the State to 
that line of industry, California hunted 
the world over for exotics that might 
be made to flourish within her bounda- 
ries. She did this blindly and without 
a thought that fruit diseases and fruit 
pests mieht be imported at the same time. 
Every new thing was welcomed and let 
in free. 

It was not long before California 
woke up to her mistake, and then much 
danger had already been incurred. Her 
citrus-fruit was the first to be seriously 
affected. In 1880 a pest known in un- 
scientific terms as the “ cottony cushion- 
scale” attacked the orange and the 
lemon trees, and for a while it looked 
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as if the industry was to be wip 
out. The pest attacked the orale 
and lemon trees all over the Stat 
and growers expended thousands 
dollars in experimenting with spra 
and fumigants, but to little purpos 
It was decided that some more ef 
fectual remedy must be found or tl 
raising of the citrus-fruit in Californi 
be abandoned. 

It was then that Alexander Craw, 
practical horticulturist and entomologist 
of Los Angeles, began to agitate th 
parasitic theory. He stated it as his 
belief -that every insect had its own 
special parasite or natural enemy. H 
ergued that if this were not so insect 
life would become so numerous as to b 
overpowering. Where a pest exhibited 
unusual increase, there, said Mr. Craw, 
it had been removed from the reach of 
its natural foe. If the two could b 
brought into conjunction again, the pest 
could be held in check. This was what 
Mr. Craw called “restoring the balanc 
of nature.” 

Mr. Craw advised that search be 
made in foreign countries for the para- 
site that would destroy the “ cottony 
cushion-seale.” At that time the State 
had enacted no_ horticultural laws, 
and there were no publie funds avail- 
able for the prosecution of the search 
suggested by Mr. Craw. But to remedy 
this defect private funds were raised, 
and Professor Albert Koebele, an attaché 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was commissioned to make 
the quest. 

Professor Koebele in the course of his 
travels went to Australia, where he found 
a grub feeding upon the cottony cushion- 
scale. He took the grub and developed 
it to its condition of maturity, and 
found that it grew into a small beetle 
known as a “ladybird.” At the same 
time the professor made a second dis- 
covery, and that was that a _second- 
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parasite was preying upon the 


adybird.” 
Knowing that it would be fatal to the 


yject to send the ladybird and its para- 


to California together, he set about 
pagating a colony of the little beetles 
He 


id glass-houses built over two small 


close confinement. accordingly 


that in- 


cushion-seale, 


an orchard 
the 


range-trees in 


ste d 


il beneath these he bred up some strong 


was 
with cottony 
lonies of the ladybirds and sent them 
» Mr. Craw. 

Upon the 
continued 
the bugs raised. 


California 
was 


their arrival in 


process of propagation 
nd a large number of 
It was not found a difficult task to pro- 
ire these beneficial 


umbers, 


immense 

that a 
not than 
eggs every forty-two days the year 


insects in 
ascertained 
lay 


as it was 


single female would less 
oA) 
round; so the offspring of a single pair 
of ladybirds in a single year would run 
up into the millions. 


Mr. 


small colonies all over 


The insects thus raised by Craw 


were sent out in 
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the State wherever there was an orange 
or lemon orchard affected by the cottony 
eushion-seale and turned the 
The result was the speedy clean- 
up of the pest, and it has remained 
And thus the 
great citrus-fruit industry of California 
was saved. 

The 


ment convinced those pursuing it 


loose in 
trees, 
Ing 


in subjection ever since. 


results flowing from this experi- 
that 
the same rule would apply to other insect 
pests. 
that 
instituted for remedial parasites, 


So notes were taken of the pests 
were still prevalent, and a search 
Dur- 
these 
experiments the fact became evident that 
all these fruit 
duced from foreign 
those countries 
were sought for. 

In 1891 the Legislature of Califor- 
nia passed laws appropriating funds to- 
wards defraying the 
in these and 
kept since. 


ing the investigations incident to 


intro- 
and in 
enemies 


of pests had been 
countries, 


their natural 


incurred 
have 


expenses 
they 
They have been 
eminently successful; yet they were not 


sé arches, been 


up ever 
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prosecuted without more or less diffi- 
culty. They necessitated wanderings 
through remote foreign parts, and the 
insects were often hard to find, for the 
reason that in their native haunts they 





thoroughly impregnated with eggs 1 
plant was enclosed and hurried off 
the steamer, there to be placed 
cold storage. 

Provided the shipment has been righ 
ly timed, the eggs of t!] 
parasite will hatch durin, 











transit and the insect g 
through its various stages 
and when the colony reac! 
es San Francisco it will be 
gin issuing in its mature 
form. As soon as the hom 
entomologist is _ satisfied 
that the insects are not in 
fected with a secondary in 
sect or parasite, he begi: 
the process of a more ex 
tended propagation. 

This process is earried 
out in a large glass room 
that is well lighted and 
kept at an even tempera 
ture. In this room ar 
placed growing plants that 
are infested with the obje 
tionable scale or insect pest 
that forms the natural food 








WORK-TABLE IN BREEDING-ROOM 


kept the pests in such a state of sub- 
jection that the latter were not recog- 
nized by the native fruit-growers as 
injurious insects. 

Ilaving found the beneficial insect 
sought for, however, the next step 
was to secure a healthy colony and ship 
it home for further propagation and 
final distribution. The first thing to 
do in this process was to find a live 
plant infested with the pest that was 
destined for extermination. It was 
usually the custom to place the plant 
in a glass case, so that it might be- 
come thoroughly infested. The next 
stage in the process was to ascertain the 
date of departure of the first steamer 
that would bear the insect colony home- 
ward. Then, at the proper juncture, 
the glass case was removed from the 
infested plant and the parasite allowed 
to attack it. 

Immediately upen finding the seale the 
parasite would begin laying its eggs be- 
neath it. As soon as the seales became 


of the parasite introduced. 

Each plant is confined in a 

breeding-case covered with 

glass and_ insect - netting, 
and then the imported parasites are 
turned into the breeding-cases, and the 
laying of eggs begins at once. Under 
favorable conditions the insects will mul- 
tiply into the thousands in a compara- 
tively short time. 

The breeding-cases for the breeding of 
beneficial insects are not all of the same 
design. Different devices are required 
for different insects, as some of them 
are in the form of beetles, as has been 
described, while cthers are in the shape 
of flies, so minute as to be invisible to 
the naked eye. Each pest appears to have 
its own peculiar parasite and to furnish 
that parasite with its natural food; for 
experiments tried have proven that a 
parasite cannot be even starved into 
eating anything else. In fact, their 
digestive organs are so constructed as 
to be ineapable of assimilating vege- 
table food. 

As soon as the breeding-cases appear 
to be well filled with parasites, the process 
of dividing the latter up into colonies 





BREEDING 


| shipping them out among the fruit 


wers having infected trees is begun. 
order to capture the insects for ship- 


ht 


ta breeding-case is darke 


sides but the top. Then 
is placed a lid which has been per- 


ned uj 
over 


0T 
the 


rated and a small glass tube inserted 


eat h perforation. 


Light finding admittance to the breed- 


g -case through 


these glass tu 


ly, the bugs naturally ec 


elm. As soon a 


s a tube 


rawl i 
has 


tted a desired number of bugs, it 


emoved and its place filled 


with 


bes 
nto 
ad- 
is 
an 


npty one which is ready to receive more 


gs. In this way 


a whole colony may 


bottled up within .a comparatively 


short space of time. 


As the glass tubes are removed 


fro ym 


ie perf rated lid, one by one, one end 


a tube is closed 
moss being thrust 


end of the tube is filled with a tuft 


} 


into it. 


The ot 


by a tuft of moist 


her 
of 


tton batting—this material being used 


order to admit 
air to the im- 
prisoned insects. 

For final mail- 
ing a tube is 
encased in a spe- 
cial tube and both 
ends closed with 
a cork. One of 
these corks has a 
crease cut in one 
side for ventila- 
ting purposes. 
These tubes ar 
sent out through 
the mails at let- 
ter postage, the 
stamp being 
placed on one of 
the corked - up 
ends. Along with 
each tube is sent 
a ecard of instruc- 
tions as to the 
disposition of the 
insects on their 
arrival at their 
point of destina- 
tion. Thus the 
fruit-grower whose 
trees are affected 
with a pest may, 
at the expense of 


a 


certain 


amount 


of 
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i letter of request, obtain a colony of 


beneficial insects that will at once, upon 


arrival, set to work to exterminate the 
injurious insects, stopping neither for 
Sundays nor legal holiday Ss. 

The horticultural quarantine laws of 
California are virtually iron-clad. Noth- 
ing can cross the borders of the State 
without being subjected to a rigid in- 
spection. If importations are found to 
be clean, they find a welcome in Cali- 
fornia; if not, they had better been left 
at home. Anything coming into the 
State that is known to be infected may 
be condemned even without the formality 
of an inspection. All transportation 
companies, individuals, or corporations 
bringing anything into the State in the 
way of fruits, plants, bulbs, ete., are 
required to give notice to the quarantine 
officials so that an inspection may be 
made. All infeeted material must be 
destroyed or sent out of the State within 
twenty-four hours after condemnation. 

No vessel of any kind can enter any 














OPENING A NEW ARRIVAL OF BENEFICIAL INSECTS FROM A 


FOREIGN LAND 
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port in the State without having its cargo, 
even to passengers’ baggage, inspected by 
the horticultural quarantine officers. 
Horticultural inspection is carried 
into the post-offices of the State. 
post ottice inspection, owing to ex- 


even 
This 


isting conditions, cannot be so thorough 


in its operation as custom-house inspec- 
the 


reason that there 


tion, for 


is no legal war- 
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The horticultural commissioners 
ceive a salary of $4 per day each 
actual service, and each inspector $2 : 
per day. It is the duty of the comm 
sioners to enforee the horticultural la 
of the State within 
Whenever it is 


their jurisdictio 
deemed 
may order an inspection of any orchar 


necessary thy 
nursery, tree 
plants, 


vegeta 





rant for a post- 


master opening 
packages of 
mail-matter  di- 
to 
person 
himself; but at 
the time 
it lies within his 
power to with- 
hold matter 
that it 
inspected 


anoth- 
than 


rected 
er 


same 


SO 
may be 

by a 
duly authorized 
quarantine of 
ficer in the pres 
ence of its owner. 

The 
of domestic pack- 


contents 


ages 


often 
a matter of mere 





bles, fruit 
packing - house, 
storehouse, sales 
room, or = an 
place 
article that may 
be 
being 
with 
insects. 


other 


suspected 
infected 
injurious 
Should 
infection be dis 
covered, notice 
upon 
or 
the 
place 
to at 
abate the 
nuisance or pest. 


is served 
the 
owners 

infected 
or article 


once 


owner 
of 


The inspection 
is done at coun- 


} 





conjecture on the 
part of a 
master, 


post- 
there 
that 
their nature shall be indicated by out- 
ward marks; but in the case of foreign 
packages the law does require that they 
shall be marked to indicate the 
nature of their contents. Thus it is quite 
easy to arrive at a pretty thorough in- 
spection of all packages coming from 
foreign sources. 

The horticultural regulations in the 
counties of the State are very strict. 
The law provides for county boards of 
horticulture. Upon petition of not less 
than twenty-five citizens of a county a 
board of county supervisors is required 
to appoint a county horticultural board 
to be composed of three members, the 
members to be known horticultural 
commissioners. This board in turn is 
authorized to appoint local inspectors 
to any number that the conditions ap- 
pear to require. 


ESTABLISHING A COLONY 
as 


is no law 


sO as 


as 





ty expense, and 
the charges are 
paid out of the 
general county 
fund. The cost 
of the eradication of any insect or pest 
found is charged up to the owner or 
owners of any infected place or article. 
If payment is refused, the work is done 
at the cost of the county, but the county 
may recover by placing a lien upon the 
property of the recalcitrant owner and 
selling the same to satisfy the claim. 

The Jocal inspectors are clothed with 
full authority to enter any orchard or 
nursery, and make any necessary inspec- 
tion of the same, and report to the board 
of commissioners the conditions as found. 

It is required that all orchards and 
nurseries shall be inspected at least once 
a year. It is also. required that al! 
hortieultural inspectors shall be versed in 
entomolegy. and no one is appointed in- 
spector until he has had full instruc- 
tion under a competent teacher in the 
duties of his office. 
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The Vanished Gods 


BY ABBY 


‘The vanished Gods to me appear” 
HE had had theories against mourn- 


ing, had thought she would never 
wear more than simple black for 
but Mr. Hollis died, she 
ut on what they brought her, without 
thought of it at the time, and, for long 
afterward, she glad for the 
veil protecting her at once from observa- 
tion and self-betrayal. She 
nto quiet grays and tans again than out 
f that mental attitude of retirement. 

Her first grief was wholly in the obitu- 
ary mood, that surging of gentleness and 
for the 
The emptiness of soli- 
tude and snapped activities increased the 
The habits of marriage 
were strong and many of them very dear; 
and, childless, and financially without 
eare, she lacked beneficent compulsion to 
a renewing hold on life. 

But to-day she had lingered, tempted, 
before a picture-hat faced with pale-rose 
chiffon. It used to be her color, and her 
friends criticised the long soberness of 
her dress, in which her old taste had re- 
asserted itself only by a Quakerlike ex- 
quisiteness. She had always answered 
that she didn’t “feel pink.” But to- 
day she almost did. She believed she 
would go back next day for that rose- 
ate reflector. 

But she never went. 

Peggy waked her early next morning 
for some instructions, and as Ruth sat 
up in bed, startled instantly into full 
wakefulness, she observed that the ne- 
gress stammered, and, for a moment, lost 
her errand in surprised admiration. The 
look had once been ‘too familiar for Ruth 
Hollis to need words with it now. Alone 
again, she slipped out of bed to her glass, 
—and quite decided on the pink hat. But 
the surprise that halved the admiration 
pricked her at intervals through the 
morning. The incredulity of the stranger 


nv one; when 


was heavy 


was sooner 


renerosity one has even unre- 


lated newly dead. 


sense of loss. 


MEGUIRE 


ROACH 


at first sight was the very acme of com- 
pliment; the 
implication was of too great unusualness. 
When 
somewhat fagged, a passing glimpse in a 
mirror checked herself. Oh 
no, her moments of youth were only a 
fitful What had 
thinking of? Once over thirty, one was 
She shook her head at her- 
self, amused and sympathetic, and ab- 
jured pink forever. 
That night told 

about it with an effect of 


a good 


but from accustomed eyes 


she came in at luncheon-time, 


her to face 


afterglow. she been 


middle-aged. 


she George Landis 
its being more 
story than an autobiographical 
“That’s the worst of having 


to look at, people hold 


you responsible under all circumstances, 


confidence. 


once been good 
and when the time comes to sink grace- 
fully into oblivion they call up the ghost 
to embarrass you by comparisons.” She 
had kept through 


gayety of manner. 


everything a_ sweet 
“And they think it 
sour grapes if you say that maturity, the 
feeling of. knowledge and power, are com- 


Had Mrs. Hollis considered 


it, her beauty was so much more than 


pensations.” 


outline, so much an atmosphere, that even 
flesh and wrinkles when they came need 
not prevail against it. “I might as well 
that Peggy’s flattery 
pleased me so that I gave her a black and 
white lawn I should have kept on wear- 
ing myself, and my morning-glory lasted 
longer than usual, I suppose. At 
she interviewed me later: 

“*Miss Ruth, yuh awful young, 
yuh ? 


though, 


confess, 


least 
ain’t 


“* Of course I am, and I mean to keep 
so.’ 


Keep so? 
honey ? 


Whut yuh talkin’ ‘bout, 


“ee 


Don’t you know how to keep young ? 
Keep busy and interested and fond of 
people, and laugh a little now and-then, 
at yourself included.’ 

“¢ Ah, shucks!’ 


“ce 


You just try it and see.’ 
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“* Well, anyway, yuh ain’t kep’ young, 
yuh is young. How ole is yuh, Miss 
Ruth? 

“* Not old at all,—young.’ 

“* A-h, honey, how ole? 

ee I look. 


would you say?’ 


“ce 


old as Well, how old 
Yuh shorely doan’ look er ac’ a day 
over nineteen, but yuh been married, and 
yuh unmarried again... .’ 

“But that,” Ruth added, “was before 
all the returns were in from the mirror.” 

As he watched her face lightened with 
laughter under the shaded lamp, it was on 
Landis’s teasing tongue to tell her that 
her youth looked remarkably natural to 
be put on. But he wanted her to know 
he could deserve the tacit compliment of 
her simplicity with him. People always 
tried to live up to Ruth Hollis’s evident 
good opinion, and always left her feeling 
that they had. And not only the com- 
pliment, but the confidence. He had 
known her so long without any lifting of 
the veil. It was a new thing, this talk- 
ing of herself. Lately, now and then, she 
even referred casually to her marriage. 
Landis thought it significant, and even 
at times hoped it was personally so. 

“Some hobbies, affections, and humor; 
—so those are the ingredients of your 
beauty lotion ?” 

“Tsn’t it a good recipe? Happiness 
doesn’t depend on externals so much as 
on having a vital interest in life.” 

“Such as the prevention of the first 
gray hair and the choice between mauve 
and champagne color?” he asked, slyly. 


“oe 


Trifles make perfection, but perfec- 


trifle,” ” she countered, in- 
stinctively. But he was looking at her 
with an indulgent reproach that dis- 
armed her reserve. “ Ah, don’t. I know. 
sut what am I to do? You see before 
you milliner or house-decorator 
spoiled for lack of opportunity. I can 
dabble in any of the arts, but only dabble; 
it would be a farce for me to take myself 
seriously at them. And Mr. Hollis used 
to say it wasn’t right to do work for 
which we could afford to pay when so 
many people needed it. Well, you know 
that isn’t usefulness,” she argued. “ And 
we, of course, hadn’t time for it any- 
way,—going constantly; only—” She 
paused absently. 
“Only?” he encouraged. 


tion is no 


a good 
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“T was just thinking how my east 
in the air, as a girl, was a little hou 
that I used to design, build, furnish, ay 
busy myself about in the mornings.” T) 
reminiscence made her grave. Land 
tingled with the expectation of a moment 
of intimacy at last. Intimacy of a kind 
they had had for some time. From tl 
beginning he had responded utterly 
her air of cordiality and interest, and 
her manner with him was unaffected] 
ingenuous; but sometimes he thought th 
limpidity made too bright a reflector t 
be transparent,—like a diamond. But 
now... ! Now the very stillness recall 
ed her. “In my youth ”—her subdued 
merriment dismissed it to remote an 
tiquity—“ I was a great spinner of fairy 
tales, Dear me, what pretty things I was 
going to make for that house, what mar 
vels from the women’s magazines!” She 
checked herself again. The pretty things 
had included the daintiest of Lilliputian 
garments, for there was to be a boy and 
a girl in that innocent diagram of her 
future; but in the five years of her mar 
riage there had seemed no time for chil 
dren. “It’s easy to see how abused | 
am!” she lamented. “I have never had 
incentive or excuse to be good for any- 
thing. Even the little dinners I planned 
to plan,—the cook allowed no intru- 
sion, and was too valuable to be offended. 
And here in my cousin’s house I am 
simply a guest who pays her share of 
the expenses.” 

“That’s like a girl, isn’t it?” Landis 
considered. “She doesn’t think of it as 
marrying a man; she fancies she’s going 
to marry conditions; and then ”—he did 
so want to know whether her reticence was 
the silence of the sacred or only of the 
private place—“ then she marries him?” 

“Does she?” Mrs. Hollis wondered. 
“Ts there any such person?” Was her 
amusement expression of opinion? 
“Or does she marry the one man she 
has met for her?” 

“ _ then?” he added. 

She was debating it. “ Probably he’s 
not even that. The best one, say. But 
her friends will be sure to doubt that. 
So it’s reduced to this,—that he’ll do, not 
that she can’t do without him?” Was 
there a nuance of wistfulness back of 
the banter? 

“Well, the doctrine has its points,— 


an 
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not any one, of but not only 
one either.” Mrs. Hollis wondered just 
when she had that. “It 
the danger.” 

“ And the opportunity ?” 

“Oh, but it gives opportunities. 
it’s so much more hopeful.” 

Indeed he sounded so decidedly so that 
Mrs. Hollis looked at him dubiously, and, 
when he was gone, wondered at herself 
and her inferential confidences. Yet back 
of the vexation was a sense of safety and 
new nearness and welcome tribute. 

“She doesn’t think of it as marrying 
a man, I suppose.” No, only a few at- 
tributes. And had Mr. Hollis had those? 
She sometimes thought had been 
fond of him more because there was so 
little fault to find than for any active 
qualities or capacities. 
marry 
conditions 
mourned, 
the silence 


course, 


said lessens 


It— 


she 


“She fancies she 
Why, 
had loved,—and 
Her long reticence had been 
of consideration as well as of 
For some time retrospect had 
been bringing her judgment. Now she 
saw that the glamour of her early enthu- 
siasm about her husband, their marriage, 
was but the rosy reflection cast over 
things by her own sentiments. They, her 
feelings, were general, impersonal, to an 
extent irrelevant. The actuality of their 
life together had not been exceptional, 
nor really her ideal, though it had been 
preponderatingly pleasant. As she look- 
ed back, her grief resolved itself into 
grief for herself, for her time of har- 
vest drought, for a hungry 
soul offered a stone for bread. Or was it 
that she had been given bread for the 
moon, a rattle for a rainbow? And, by 
the way, which was it, her dream—the 
moon or the rainbow? Out of her reach 
or not there? Ah, that was it,—not 
there. She admitted it now with the 
amusement of the woman of the world 
for the heroics of the schoolgirl. So 
now she had done with illusions, with 
both regret and expectation. 

And yet, and yet, did it mean nothing, 
then, the persistence of the dream, the 
hope, the faith, the prophecy, concern- 
ing a perfect love? 

Ruth, Ruth! Spinning again. She 
must take her own prescription and find 
a hobby. 

“T didn’t 


is going to conditions.” 


it was she 


seclusion. 


passed in 


buy the hat,” she told 
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Landis next time. “ 
colored reflectors. 
two vital interests.” 

It had been a most unsatisfactory ca 
Mrs. Hollis came in carrying a white ba 
of an Esquimau spitz, about the size 
fit her jewel-box. The “little pet” 
manded as incessant attention as a spoi 
ed child, and got it, with baby-talk fu 
of references to Conversati: 
went to splinters. Landis had come 
ask her to pour tea next day for a sma 
party at his place in the suburbs. No 
he was leaving. Not had _ the 
spirits touched. 

“Tm going into serious club-work; nm 
simply writing papers for self-cultur 
but doing something for other people 
city play-grounds,say,or free baths. I sha! 
hold opinions and offices. And then, fo: 
fear of losing my sweetness and light i: 
such strenuous life, I’m going to give a 
reception for this little fallen angel.” 
The cherub alluded to yelped = and 
squirmed in her arms. “Qh, darling, 
don’t it itty bitty interrupt maman. 
Won’t it like to sit on a new marble ped 
estal? Does it fordet the beauvy crim 
son cushion maman’s embroidering in 
dold for it ‘—Precious!” she protested, 
and laughing, looked up for sympathy,- 
to the distaste and incredulity in Landis’s 
eyes. She was not the kind of woman to 
do it sincerely, and to do it maliciously 
was no more in character. 

Ruth stiffened. 

“It’s a pity there are no human be- 
ings needing a littke common considera- 
tion,” he commented. She drew back, 
Bijou crushed against her bosom. 
“You in such a travesty of motherhood!” 
he burst out. It was explanation, but 
hardly apology. And Ruth flamed. 


I am done with ros 


But I have annex 


maman! 


once 


Her hands were too occupied for good- 


by. He left her And he wasn’t 
sorry—no. Good for her to be angry and 
ashamed. It was time anyway he roused 
some consciousness of himself. 

But people had a way of valuing Mrs. 
Hollis’s approval and favor, perhaps be- 
cause of the wall of exclusion just back 
of her outer hospitality, making it un- 
usual to get in, and so of course desira- 
ble. Landis was alert all next day at 
every messenger or telephone-bell. She 
might break the engagement! And he 
had planned it as part of his argument 


80. 





sn’t 
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th this winningly indifferent woman, 

ose softness was as yielding and im- 

ietrable as cotton. 

She came, however, in the Rowlands’ 
ir, and so impersonally gracious that 
Landis felt himself computing the dis- 
ince to the sun. So her air of pleasure 
nd attention proved, after all, only that 
he was charming, not that you were. 

Yet, watching her through his rooms 
nd at his table, he felt like an artist who 
as just completed his best work. 

Perhaps he looked like one expecting 
ongratulations, for Ruth’s hands grew 
nervous among the tea things. “ Your 
man is beautifully trained,” she hastened 
to remark. 

“Yes. I have negro servants alto- 
gether. The best of their kind,—faithful, 
capable, dirty, and wasteful.” 

“ Perhaps that explains it. Your house 
is like you, and attractive, but—it lacks 
something.” 

“Tt does indeed, sorely,” he agreed, 
quickly. “ Like me, as you say.” 

Her eyes met and passed his in cas- 
ual reinspection. 

Yet her exclusiveness was so courteous 
no one questioned her right to exclusion. 
People were not offended at being left 
out, only flattered at being admitted. 
Disappointment always included the de- 
termination to try again. It never oc- 
curred to those who so soon touched re- 
sistance back of the upper ripple and 
gleam that it might be the bottom they 
were touching. 

At the breaking up, Landis’s own trap 
was brought around, and be proposed 
himself to take Mrs. Hollis home, and that 
so publiely that she could only acquiesce. 

“Wasn't that clever of me?” he crow- 
ed as they started. She looked at him. 
“The damsel in distress carried off by 
the wicked ogre before all the court.” 
The corners of her mouth twitched and 
lifted. “Oh, Joey B. is devilish sly,” he 
reminded her. And the breeze of laugh- 
ter cleared the air. “ You see, I wanted 
a chance to talk to you about your new 
industries, and to make a suggestion.” 

She interrupted him generously: “I 
sent Bijou back this morning. He was 
just on trial. He didn’t—suit.” 

“T should say not!” There sounded 
such conviction of incongruity that Mrs. 
Hollis laughed again. 


And lurking mischief peéped out at 
him once more from the corner of her 
eye, “ No, he wasn’t exactly benignant.” 
She seemed to be considering it. “ But 


they do say either a Pomeranian or a 
French poodle is a dear, affectionate little 
thing, and—” 

“Would fail equally to suit,” he as- 
sured her. “So will the gavel. Stick to 
your line. Don’t you see that your real 
talent is for domesticity? All your clev- 


erness is in its arts. You admit your- 
self that with all your aptitudes you lack 
the—aw—automotor impulscs of genius. 
And now, there is my house yearning 
for attention.” 

She looked at him with glimmering 
seriousness. “And what salary do you 
propose to pay ?” 

“ Even to the half of my kingdom, and 
more. I know of course that you don’t 
believe in the fairy prince, and you are 
so nice to everybody it’s a question how 
much your being nice to anybody means. 
But in my most dispassionate moments 
I am sure you think pretty well of me 
and like to have me around ?”’ 

“ Modest man, I can say all of that.” 

His free hand closed over hers with a 
sudden grip. “Can you say more?” 

She seemed to slip like water, spark- 
ling, between his fingers. “ Oh, I’m good- 
tempered and obliging and get along 
with any one who is fairly reciprocal.” 

The humor in his eyes had flickered. 
It was a moment before it brightened 
steadily again. “ And wouldn’t you en- 
joy a newspaper opposite you at break- 
fast and a good cigar after dinner?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, a shadow of 
gravity following the smile; “those are 
the kind of things I have missed most.” 

“And don’t you long for a child or 
two to adore, be anxious over and inter- 
ested in, to help you grow old and young 
at the same time?” 

“Oh, that was my greatest regret.” 

And now for a moment they did not 
smile at all. 

Then he looked up at her drolly. “If 
I am not mistaken I have the happiness 
to confide in you that I am engaged to 
be married.” .- 

“So you don’t condemn the idea of 
marriage reconciling a woman to the 
man, instead of the man to marriage?” 
The mouth smiled, and the voice, but the 
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held back, reluctant, 
“You are willing to bh 


eyes unsatisfied. 
accepted simply 
as @ household necessity! It is enough 
to be merely the object of my affections.” 
He looked down at her sidewise under 
his lashes, quizzically knowing and confi- 
dent. He had left his horses at her gate 
and was walking with to the door. 
She stepped found herself 
freed herself 
surprised, deprecating, 
convincingly displeased. “I 
meant to ask you to whom you were en- 


her 
and 
She 


inside, 
crushed, devoured. 
could 


when shi 


but not 
“T was not informed.” 
But now she was all aglow, and Landis 
Then, 
as he still held her hands and looked at 
her, “Old folks like us!” she reproved 
him. “I thought you didn’t pretend to 
eare for me that way.” 

* And did 
Ll didn’t know I 
at all.” 

She was done with illusions, forsooth! 
Straightway the little genii of hope be- 


fan 


gaged,” she said. 


smiled his Joey B. smile again. 


get that idea? 
had discussed myself 


where you 


the air. 
If she was marrying conditions, she was 
marrying too that possibility that had al- 
ways been to her a pillar of cloud by 
day and fire by night. Affection thrives 
wonderfully with light and water. There 
were moments when the bright surface 
seemed cleft, and through its swift clo- 
sing Landis thought he caught 
glimpses of wonderful deeps. 
The choice of clothes to suit 


building another castle in 


fleeting 


her re- 
curred spring-time, the redoing of Lan- 


dis’s house, the meeting with new people, 


set 


Lin- 
gerie, curtains, and all that, once more 
brought the opportunity and the pleasure 
of artistic expression. 


Ruth’s days ecantering again. 


Interest and good- 
will kindle an inner glow that throws an 
outer Instead of a 
looking pe ople 
Landis as a young 


radiance. young- 
noticed Mrs. 
She had that 
particular cleanness of skin that is born, 
and cannot be achieved nor kneaded into 
one. Her figure was youthful in its ma- 
Though her brow had the breadth 
of thought and reason, her eyes had never 
lost the eager anticipation of eighteen. 

*But it was when the hope of Nina be- 
came an assurance that Ruth’s life seem- 
ed really to focus into purpose and mean- 
ing. It came to her like a discovery 
that motherhood was to be her passion, 


woman, 


one. 


turity 
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in motherhood she would find 


the per 
fect love. 

And from that time her guiding poss 
bility led her in an entirely new way. 

Ruth experienced motherhood at it 
best. She did not suffer the embarrass 
ments of the young bride. She had live 
long enough to realize how long life wa: 
that there for a number | 
things, that a few years of seclusion di 
not mean foregoing all the outside world 
No one could do everything. Whatev: 
he did he was missing something els: 
The point do something; 
what better “ hobby ” than children ? 
was getting old enough to crave youth, 
and to look forward to being olde: 
with thoughts of preparation. As for 
the price and the risk,—it worth 
it. Never warmer 
for nursling. 

So now the cloud and fire rested over 
the camp; the march halted. Ruth look 
ed no more for the Promised Land. Sh 
was content in the wilderness by this 
spring struck from the rock for her. Sh« 
understood why middle-aged folk 
urged on young ones the practical con 
siderations of marriage—the comfort of 
affection, the gain through otherism, 
the widened horizon of the dual iden 
tity and its sense of security. Thes« 
were the things that true, 
the romancing. 


was time 


was to an 


She 


was 


was nest prepared 


now 


came not 

She accepted George’s devotion with 
instant response, a sort of deprecating in- 
satiability, and an unfailing apprecia- 
tion that her humor lightened without 
helitting. She gave him in return the 
very cream of domesticity and 
panionship. 

Hadn’t he known she would be happy ’ 
George reminded her with that mascu- 
line faith in the sureness of love’s re- 
producing itself. 

But when he saw her absorbed and in- 
tense at last it was not for him. 

She told herself that her figure was 
losing something of its symmetry, that 
the plumpness of her throat was less 
firm, that her face was growing larger, 
as if she were losing height; she told her- 
self that all this was true, and she didn’t 
eare! As she grew older, so did Nina; 
as she went down, Nina went up! 

The fear for Nina through the sum- 
mers in the South took her North yearly. 


com- 
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It was when the child was four that she 
decided the Virginia mountains, 
where could follow them by a 
run. They talked of fre- 
quent short visits; but Landis’s business 
confining,—he rarely got more va- 
than the weeks every clerk 
claimed, and he was not nearly so sure 
of that as they. The months passed with- 
out his getting away at all. 

It was natural, then, that to James Sin- 
clair Mrs. Landis’s husband should seem 
a myth, her marriage but a name. He 
knew only her, and if Ruth’s self-detrac- 
tions were true in hours of physical and 


on 
Landis 
twenty-hour 


was 


cation two 


mental negligee, they were not readable 
yet to him who ran. 
and how perfectly he and she accorded. 
At the same time the myth and the name 
kept him from the casual speculations 
about her with which the unattached con- 
sider the hypothetically attachable. And 
Ruth, of course, once married, had ceased 
to speculate about other men altogether. 
Sut she had been married long enough 
to be past the perpetual consciousness of 
it, and its first exclusion of the idea of 
the existence of any other man. 
used to admiration. 
cordial 


He knew only her, 


She was 
She had always had 
and unquestionable 


with men. 


friendships 


With both of them thus uncommonly 
oblivious, their swift and 
It was one of those quick 
attractions that often fizzle out on deep- 
er acquaintance, but that are 
the instant kindling of 
kinships of life. 


feeling was 


secret as fire. 


ocecasion- 
ally the vital 

It was not that he was the superlative 
in so many ways of the other men she 
had known. It was only that they had 
in greater measure the common tastes 
and standards essential to real union. A 
novel and peculiar sweetness sensitized 
all their Ruth had never 
met any one who so stimulated and en- 
tertained her. 


intercourse. 


Indeed she had never met 
any one just like him, any one with 
whom she felt so thoroughly in rapport. 

At first she 


was conscious only of 


pleasant quickening in his company, and 


her usual frank gratification at being 
preferred. Innocent little fleece-cloud 
thoughts of him, puffball reminiscences, 
trails of good talk, wisps of incident, 
floated back and forth across her idling 
mind. She was slipping into her old 
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habit of reverie, in which she told her 
self pretty fairy-tales, and from whic! 
she roused herself now with amusemen 
at this belated echo of her girlhood. Onl 
the girl’s dreams had been of self an 
the future; these admitted neither tens: 
nor person, at 
might-have-been. 

What 


resurgence of 


most a vague wistfu 
was the matter with her,—thi 
the old 
sense of incompleteness and disappoint 
ment? Had she not satisfied herself that 
she had the best of life? Was not Nin: 
her unfailing spring from the depths / 
Perhaps it was idleness, but she had 
thought she needed exactly that for both 
mind and body. 


rest lessness, th 


Oh, all she wanted was 
a sight of her good old sweetheart to 
reassure her that she had one! 

She wrote him:—* These moons go t 
my head. 
to myself. 


I feel greedy having them all 
Do make time to run up and 
be young and foolish with your old wife.” 

Meanwhile the trouble was as intangi- 
ble, stifling, pervasive as fog. 

Yet one afternoon she escaped it com- 
pletely, forgot it altogether. She had 
been riding with a party, and as they 
reached the hotel grounds coming back, 
they seattered, and she and Sinclair 
swept up to her cottage on the crest of 
a wave of high blood and spirits. They 
were laughing as he turned to help her 
dismount, laughing as their hands met, 
and their eyes. There was an electric 
shock. Their eyes met and their selves,— 
surprised, disarmed, stripped. 

The laugh was sti'!l on her face as 
foolish as a candle in sunlight when she 
got to her old confidant, the mirror. 

In addition to a nature self-conscious 
and self-interested, her experience and 
position made impossible for her the de- 
lays and evasions of the girl, the luxury 
of irresponsibility. She understood per- 
fectly. It had come. He had 
This Love; not flattered 
nor domestic instinct, nor friendship 
quickened with sex, but love. And oh, to 
think that it had come now, too late! No, 
no. Was it fair to cheat her of the great 
desire of her life? Honor? There need 
be nothing. clandestine; and besides in 
a ease of this sort honor was many-head- 
ed. Duty? Duty was often a Moloch to 
whom lives were sacrificed in a veritable 
devil-worship. Law? It could be satis- 


' 
come. 


was vanity, 





THE VANISHED 


Thers 


the 


Society ? higher 
individual no 
had admitted, 
This feeling that 
fire 
terrifying as it 


were 
ches; and had 
t? In flash 


sidered everything. 


one she 


been swift and secret as roar- 


round her 
s beautiful. 


knock 


la ealling 


now as 


daze, and 
the door that 


broke her 
through 
s ready for supper. 
Ah Nina! the 
ld. How complicated everything was! 
And she had forgotten Nina. 

Cooled and steadied, by the time she 


Peggy’s 


she 


Ruth caught up 


s dressed for the evening, she was Wonh- 
ring what all her tumult had 
out. What had happened, after all? 
ow eredulous she was! 


been 


But, by what sense she could not have 
told, she into the 
dining-room. After- 
vard, on the huge dim porch, his ordinary 
oice, the length of the building 
iway, leaped out to her like a leitmotif. 
into When he 
came looking for her, she turned away to 
But 
not 


knew when he came 


She perceived him. 
whole 


She the ballroom. 


went 
What an admission! 
that did 
want to dance, she was going to her cot- 
for the night. 


go alone: 


avoid him ? 


she answered hastily she 


tage No, no, she would 

needed no 
But of 

wondered at 


she one; really 
course he 


her 


she preferred 


went, while she 


un- 
wonted idiocy. 

The air outside was fresh, soft, sweet. 
Valley and mountain shimmered in the 
obseuring light of the moon. The wind 
in the trees over the path flickered the 
lights and shadows so that they walked 
on shifting ground. Ruth stepped so un- 
certainly that Sinclair her hand 
through his arm. At the touch both 
hearts lost beat again, and his fingers 
faltered, lingering on hers, but at her 
first withdrew. Suddenly 
she could think of nothing to say; her 
mind was a singing emptiness like the 
night. And he could think of only too 
much. Silence, that before this they 
had found restful and friendly, grew por- 
tentous. Her steps and breath 
hurried as they reached her porch and 
she turned without a word to her door. 

“Ruth!” The call spoke itself, and 
stopped her short, her back half toward 
him. Her blood leaped,—and as sudden- 
ly ebbed and left her cold and stiff. One 


( 1 rew 


movement 


were 
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moment she a gulf 
of sleep, swinging slowly, lower, lower; 
suddenly touched bottom, 


the self - abandonment 


swung drugged over 


she and in 


instant of was 
wide-awake. 
‘I am sure I can 
here in the 
‘Surely 


Is there no 


trust you not to be 
morning.” 

you cannot misunderstand. 
way ?” 

She faced him now, her left hand on 
the door-knob for support or retreat, her 
The com- 
plaisance of her nature that was so win- 
ning we ll. had 
drifted into her first marriage and been 


drawn into fully 


back against the door, at bay. 


Was a weakness as She 


her second without 


agre eing. 


Now this experience had swept 


her along, a mere leaf in the current; she 
had heard the roar of ‘the falls, felt the 
growing pressure and speed,—it 
late now! Then, will, 
out. In the first moment of 
she realized the full against her, 
deadly. Now, safe, she leaned panting 
against the doorway. 


was too 
struck 


struggle 


instinct, 
force 


“ There is no way,” 
she said. 

Her face was white and steady as mar- 
ble, but she trembled. There was no de- 
nial of the truth in her eyes. Her atti- 
tude was all weakness and resistance. 

A wave of longing swept him for one 
least for Its 
surge drowned her as well. took a 


remembrance. 
He 


—it was only his dry 


moment at 


step toward her, but 
lips and her chill fingers that touched. 

He went away as she went in. 

To a love like this she was essentially 
virgin, with all a girl’s inaccessibility to 
the first kiss; and that subtle maidenli- 
ness protected her then 
from herself. 


from him and 

Afterward that abstinence was a com- 
fort to both that no momentary gratifica- 
tion could have been. It helped her back 
to self-respect, and left her pedestalled in 
his memory. 

But there was no self-respect for her 
that night. What sort of woman was she, 
then, so facile that she could be the will- 
ing and happy wife of two men with pos- 
sibilities for a third? that she could love 
two men at once?—for she could not 
think of George with anything but gen- 
tleness. Was she merely an instrument 
on which any man could play who knew 
the gamut? 


anything but 


That had been, to be sure, 


true; but it was true 
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Still, the con- 
viction kept recurring that between Sin- 
herself everything dif- 
ferent, unique. But was it surely finer? 
Such an affinity was sufficiently unusual 
and esoteric to seem mysterious, full of 
possibilities for, it might the most 
spiritual, or—the most physical of -at- 

What did she know of him 
Instantly, however, instinct as- 


enough to lash her now. 


clair and was 


be, 


tractions. 
really ? 

serted the validity of its recognition of 
a kindred 


none of 


No, she would have 


recourses (¢ of 


nature. 
the 
misanthropy. 


cowardice or 
It would be something to 
know that her lifelong faith was ground- 
ed. If only she had had the courage of 
it and had waited for him, letting the 
half-gods go that the gods might arrive! 
If they had met under different circum- 
stances! But would they ever have met 
at all except for the circumstances? 
Could there ever be circumstances with- 
out something amiss? She hadn’t wait- 
Ah, that was the rub. There was 
no such thing as the Might-Have-Been. 
It was a secret suspicion of tlie shallow- 
ness of her capacity for love that had 
made her flatter herself lately that she 
was supersexual, that the depths of her 
nature lay in motherhood. She had cul- 
tivated that the 
tration of a large nature on a single ob- 
ject,—when it was only the limitations 
of a small creature incapable of more 
than one time! At the first 
Nina. One way 
would have failed Sin- 
The unattainability of 
the ideal was in the nature of the idealist 
as much as in the nature of things. She 
was stung by a swarm of disillusion- 
However you looked at it, there 
was no such thing as fulfilment :—things 
never came exactly as you planned; if 
they approximated it, your tastes had 
changed, or there were inseparable con- 
ditions you had the 
new vantage - point opened fresh 
horizon that belittled the Now 


ed. 


absorption as concen- 


idea at a 
test she had forgotten 
or another she 


clair as well. 


metts. 


considered, or 
up a 


old. 


not 


under no arrangement she could possibly 
make could there be even happiness for 


this love. The lack that 
had not prevented her marriage could 
not now nullify it. She could not shirk 
the responsibility she had at least ac- 
cepted. Everything depended on 
making her marriage a success. 


her in same 


her 
Every 


situation had its drawbacks,—and its 

women had even | 
such friend as her two. And Nina! A 
yet (to stretch the real figures somew] 
for the sake of the classical) she h 
wandered for forty years in the des 


“ 


vantages. Few 


chasing shadows idle of unreal goo 
when she might have gone into her ki) 

dom Throw 
night, in her dismantled P; 

the vanished reappear 

all her outgrown religions: each eult w 
justified, each ideal had its value, as pa 
of her growth and destiny. Mr. Hollis 
urn was restored, and George 

shrine relighted. Never again 
there lack a green chaplet for 
fresh rose for the other. 

So the conflicting moods blended, sul 
sided, and, by degrees, with time, set 
tled into a philosophy of appreciati: 
and content. 

By morning a great gulf separated her 
from yesterday, from the past few weeks. 
It was all remote, incredible. And r 
action brought apathy. 

Her problem was whether or 
ought to tell her husband. Tell him 
what? Words could only distort; but 
secrecy magnified, and secrecy was wrong 


long 
the long 


ago to possess it. 


theon, 


gods 


Landis 
shou 


one, 


not sh 


principle; besides, she longed to go to 
him both with her trouble and her new 
offering. But if she told, what could h 
do or say, except to feel a shadow be 
tween them? The abstract and the prac 
tical warred. 

When she went the hotel an 
enveloped card was in her mail-box—Sin- 
elair’s ecard with his address underscored 
by pen. As she dropped the bits into the 
waste-basket and looked up, she smiled 
wearily at her own futility; the 
glimpse had burnt the card, just so, on 
her memory. It hung on the wall, was 
posted on the mountain-side. 

While. she looking out, 
her listless eyes the stage drove up. 


over to 


one 


stood under 
“ George !” 
“Of course I first train after 
your invitation! Only too charmed to be 
wanted.” Was there a hint of hurt in 
the jocularity? “ But T’ll have to cut 
the moon. Have only the day. 
to go back to-night. So let’s condense as 
much youth and nonsense into ten hours 
as possible. Where’s the young one?” 
For once her gay responsiveness failed 


came, 


I’ve gol 





LOVE, 


_ She could think of nothing but 
inting to tell him. It was an obsession 
relieve her feelings at the expense 
his? That decided her. Silence was 
least she could do for him, and her 
ist penance. 
She made an effort to rouse herself. 
le had come all this distance for a few 
surs with her! Doubtless the effort was 
vident. George’s effervescence fell, even 
with Nina between them, hanging to both 
Had he demonstrative 
Ruth would have shrunk from it; yet, 
hen it eame to good-by, her heart ached 

t the emptiness of the day. 

Her father put Nina down. “ You 
ok pale, Ruth. Are you sure there’s 
nothing the matter?” At the curbed so- 
licitude of his Ruth could have 
ried with pity for them both. Self-con- 
rol took all her force. She answered 
lifelessly that it was too crowded, there 
was too much going on, she wished it 
wasn’t so hot in town... . 

Landis’s face brightened. 
membered. 


t onee. been 


eyes, 


Then he re- 
Yes, it was hot; he supposed 
it really wouldn’t do for her and Nina. ... 

She said no more and her face said 


DOST THOU 
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nothing. her 


Her 


He hesitated, touched 
cheek lightly. “ Don’t overdo, dear.” 
hands dropped. He started. 

“ George!” 

He looked 
“What is it, 
brave girl.” 

“T could be packed in time for that 
morning train.” 

“ Ruth!” 

“Oh. make 
ment, not so far away. 


and came _ back. 
Speak up, like a 


around 
Ruth? 


we can some arrange- 
Nina isn’t the 
only one for either of us to consider.” 

“Why, Ruth!” 

“T don’t ever want to get so far away 
from you again.’. Oh, love me!” 

He was smothering her. “I’m always 
afraid of boring you, dear.” 

“Oh, you know I couldn’t love any 
one more than you, or be happier with 
any one.” 

But he did not notice her words 
enough to be puzzled. For, manlike, he 
did not go in for analysis, nor, once as- 
sured, require explanations and constant 
reassertions. For men are wiser than 
women,—they do not look the gift-horses 
of the gods too closely in the mouth. 


Love, Dost Thou Smile? 
FLORENCE 


BY 


EARLE COATES 


OVE, dost thou smile—believing thou shalt cheat 


The triform Fates, because thou art so sweet? 
Thy beauty, which delights and makes afraid, 
Shall surely as the rose of autumn fade, 


And pain and grief shall find thee, and slow scorn; 
And thou shalt know neglect and friendship hollow; 
And at the last, pale hope, thy light of morn, 
Shall bring thee to a goal where none will follow. 


Love, dost thou weep—in all the sorrowing earth, 


Thou the one only thing of perfect worth? 


Midnight and morn alike to thee belong; 
Poor, thou art rich; defenceless, thou art strong; 


Upon thy altar burns perpetual fire 
That mounts and flames aloft to heaven’s high portal; 


Thou quickenest, from evil, pure desire,— 
Triumphant in defeat, in death immortal! 


Vou. CXI.—No. 665.—99 














Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


of woman’s moral and 


HE fact 
Ei spiritual superiority is generally 

supposed not to have been much 
questioned in Christian civilization by 
that large plurality of men who have wives 
or that totality who have had mothers. 
Sisters even, and, in extreme instances, 
aunts and cousins, tend to bring convic- 
tion of the fact, and all the superstitions 
of the Orient or antiquity are powerless 
against it. There is apparently no doubt 
of woman’s primacy in things of the 
heart and soul, and if there are some 
of the other sex who still deny it in things 
of the mind, there is compensatively, in 
an age of athletics, an increasing respect 
for her physical prowess. This is attest- 
ed by the pictures, varying little from 
one illustrated paper to another, of 


maiden or matron golfers, standing with 
their feet very wide apart, in the act of 
driving the ball far past the hindrance 
of the farthest bunker; and it is no great 
while since they were shown springing 
into the air, and wielding the tennis- 


racket with triumphant effect. Their 
proficiency in swimming and rowing has 
been fully recognized by art; and if we 
descend from the fine air of society in 
which we like best to meet our reader, 
and repair with him to the circus or the 
theatre, we are confronted with still more 
striking proofs of woman’s acrobatic 
force. In such feats as ground and lofty 
tumbling, flying from the trapeze, riding 
the bicycle on the tight wire, letting a 
man hang from a strap held between her 
teeth, being fired from a cannon, or diving 
head first from the summit of the tent 
into a net or a pool below, she equals if 
not surpasses the boldest performers of 
the other sex; and she brings a grace 
and lends a charm to every act which 
must be their despair. When it comes to 
the higher art of the ballet, the breath- 
less whirls, bounds, and bends, the leaps 
with shimmering ankles in mid-air, wom- 
an is sovereign if not sole; and what man 
yet has stubbed down a vast stage, from 
its remotest depth to the footlights, on the 
tips of his great toes, radiantly smiling, 
and kissing his fingers right and left to 
the crashing house, as if it were nothing? 


For woman, it apparently is nothing, but 
we think that the man who attempts it on 
the smallest scale, will agree that th 
delicate creature who achieves it.in ever) 
ballet, cannot, at least, be so delicate as 
she looks. The equality of the sexes 
among the dumb animals affords no true 
image of her predominance. In the 
things which, with every disadvantage of 
false training from the beginning o! 
civilization, woman does, at the firs 
chance offered her, to claim her pari‘ 
with ma, there is an intimation of the 
primordiai superiority of her sex, such as 
we yet see in some sorts of insects. Is it 
wholly unimaginable that among the 
eventuations of the farthest future, when 
the suffrage and coeducation shall have 
become almost prehistoric events of her 
development, there shall be a type of 
womanhood, to which the ultimate ty; 
of manhood shall be as the drone is to the 
queen bee ¢ 

These reflections, elevating or humilia- 
ting, as the reader chances to find them, 
have been suggested, however circuitously, 
by a case in the courts which will have 
been so long adjudicated before our writ 
ten words become our printed words that 
justice cannot have profited by any in 
ference from them. They are therefore 
thrown out now, in a region of pure 
speculation, where the reader may ac 
cept or reject our conclusions with the 
same security against their practical ef 
fect which we feel in advancing them. 
The case, which might not otherwise con- 
cern him, is that of a disputed will made 
by a husband and wife perishing in a 
disaster common to both. The husband 
was a rich man who had bequeathed the 
greater part of his wealth to a charity of 
his own foundation, and she had formally 
ratified his bequest. But now come her 
kindred seeking to set aside their joint 
testamentary disposition on the statutory 
ground that a man may not will more 
than half of his possessions to a charity 
away from his wife or children; and they 
assume that in this instance the testator’s 
wife survived him. On the other hand 
the counsel of the charity contend that 
the husband survived the wife, the pre- 
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sumption of the law being that where 

sband and wife lose their lives in a 

sualty together, it is always the wife 

dies first, since the woman is weaker 

n the man, and must sooner give way. 

Except that the law has been held the 

rfection of reason it would scarcely be 

cessary to refute a position so contrary 

our reasoning. But the law has often 

und itself in error, and has courts of 

peal especially established to revise the 
ecisions of its primary courts; so that 
our mere audacity, in 
uestioning the wisdom of its axiom, is 
ot so great as it might appear. We do 
it know on what fact or principle those 
eking to set aside the will, in the case 
ted, base their contention that the wife 
urvived the husband in the calamity 
hich neither finally survived, but there 
much in experience and observation to 
sustain them. 

For proof of the more _ strenuous 
longevity of the so-called weaker sex in 
the ordinary course of events, we need 
by no means 


ir courage, or 


Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


Every small village and sparse neigh- 


borhood affords it in the proportion of the 
widows outnumbering the widowers. This 
maintains itself not because widows less 
frequently marry again than widowers. 
They are not averse to matrimony, and 
are rather more sought in marriage than 
spinsters, while widowers if not more re- 
luctant are more distasteful. The widows 
outnumber the widowers to the end ap- 
parently because it is the habit of the sex 
to survive through its greater wisdom in 
the art of living. The eternal womanly 
has divined from the beginning that this 
is the finest of the arts, and has bent all 
its conservative instincts to fostering and 
prolonging life. At an age when the boy 
flies his home to tempt danger and invite 
death by every risk he can fnvent, a girl 
remains in the shelter of the roof-tree, and 
studies how, by keeping out of drafts and 
practising a careful diet, to fit herself to 
be his physical as well as moral superior. 
When they marry he brings to their union 
a constitution broken by the hazards he 
has taken, and the question of her sur- 
vival, perhaps again and again, into 
widowhood, is only a question of time. 
We will not contend that his more 
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imprudent life is more heroic, or that he 
commonly deceases first because he has 
overburdened himself with cares, or worn 
himself out with work for his wife and 
children. It is very much more probable 
that, in the great majority of instances, 
his habits are bad. He overeats, and in 
the sense that all drinking is excess, he 
overdrinks; very likely he oversmokes. 
He goes to clubs, where these vices are 
cherished; we need not consider the ex- 
treme cases in which he exposes himself 
to the vicissitudes of the weather by play- 
ing the races, or wastes the midnight 
electricity over the billiard or card table. 
We will not look too closely into the 
mystery of his record, lest we come upon 
things which will not bear polite scrutiny. 
It is certain that his expectation of life is 
less than woman’s, and in proof we need 
only allege the willingness of the insur- 
ance companies to sell him an annuity at 
a much lower rate than that made for 
woman. His expectation of life when 
they both come to an age which they 
agree to call later middle life is so much 
less than that of woman, that the 
officials who spend their time in guess- 
ing, on twenty-thousand-dollar rugs, at 
his mischances, are far easier with him, 
and bet higher on them. 

But all such considerations relate to the 
average mortality and not to a catas- 
trophe in which the disparities of longev- 
ity between the sexes must be measured by 
minutes, by seconds. One reason for the 
wife’s survival, much more truly found 
than the law’s presumption of the hus- 
band’s greater strength, is to the credit 
of the sex which is so little to be praised 
in some other respects. If it is true (but 
it is apparently less and less true) that 
the wife is the weaker and must there- 
fore perish the sooner, the balance of 
chances is dressed in her favor by custom 
which has become second nature. This 
custom springs from what may still crude- 
ly be called the principle of chivalry. 
It is by no means certain that man in- 
vented the principle; he has the sufficient 
honor of often acting upon it; but we 
should be inclined, for reasons that it 
would be tedious to recite, to attribute 
its invention to woman, who employed 
the earliest moments of Christian civiliza- 
tion in divining that man’s chance of 
spiritual progress lay in his willing devo- 
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tion to herself. He might begin in the 
savage belligerence which Tennyson has 
unconsciously shown atrocious in a lyric 
of The Princess: 


A moment while the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee; 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 


But he would end in the nobler self- 
effacement of the life which gives itself 
that a life personally dear or impersonally 
sacred may be spared, without the de- 
struction of yet some other life. If our 
quest could penetrate to the last word or 
action of the tragedy in which a husband 
and wife perish together, her survival 
could be verified through the fact of his 
voluntary self-sacrifice on her behalf 
much oftener than his own survival 
through his greater strength. It is so ex- 
pected, in spite of the law’s presumption, 
that he will have first laid down his life 
for hers, that where he survives a com- 
mon peril a shade of reproach, however 
unjust, attaches to him. 

The law’s contrary presumption is not 
the only matter in which the law attests 
its primitive origin. It should presume 
rather that the wife survives because the 
husband has given his life in an effort 
to save her. On this point the trashiest 
of those innumerable novels which have 
had their little day of favor because the 
hero has risked his life for. the heroine’s 
somewhere in their pages, is wiser in 
Christianized human nature than the law. 
A principle which has become almost an 
instinet, operates perhaps more mechanic- 
ally than voluntarily; but through its 
operation the woman survives a common 
calamity precisely for the reason that she 
is weaker, or believed to be weaker. 

If this is so (and we have wished in 
our affirmation to be clear rather than 
positive), will all be changed back to the 
old savagery on which the law can alone 
justify its presumption, if the equaliza- 
tion of the sexes is finally accomplished ? 
It has been the reasoning of minds which 
seem to us not so far-thinking as others, 
that if women once had what they call 
their rights, though they seem on ex- 
amination to be merely human rights, 
men would relapse into barbarism, and 
behave rather worse than heathen; that 
all their self-sacrifice in behalf of woman, 
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from giving up their seats in cars to giy- 
ing up their lives in fires and floods, 
would cease; that the exquisite flower of 
chivalry which has been nurtured by 
countless acts of self-devotion, and 
our one truly precious heritage from t)\ 
feudal ages, would wither and never 
bloom again. It might be; but we are 
still far from the experimental stage, and 
in the mean time we wish some philoso- 
pher, better equipped than ourselves for 
the inquiry, would ask what is to happen 
if woman goes on equalizing herself with 
man in his hardy sports, or building her- 
self up into even greater strength by her 
athletics. There have been, before now, 
observers (not the widest or deepest, we 
dare say) who held that woman had al- 
ready lost her priority in refinement, and 
that a greater gentleness, a sweeter kind- 
ness, a more generous humanity was to 
be found among men. Women, such ob- 
servers say, have grown brusque and rude, 
as if they were determined to surpass 
men in bad manners as in other things, 
and their type is no longer the vine that 
clings for support, or the creeper that in 
sinuates and disintegrates. Certain old 
superstitions of their malevolent subtlety, 
their wily hypocrisy, their unscrupulous 
love of power effecting itself through 
their undeniable charm, have vanished, 
if we may trust the evidence of fiction. 
It is very, very long since a lady-villain 
of the old wickedness has figured in a 
novel, and as yet she has not been re- 
placed by any lovely athlete of the new 
order who stops at nothing in her ambi- 
tion to excel man in every point of his 
former preeminence. 

Those who view the relations of men 
and women as a game in which craft pre- 
vails, or a battle in which strength gives 
the victory, are apparently alike in the 
crudity of their conceptions. There is 
probably no such rivalry as they imagine, 
but an enchdnting emulation, in which 
man at last may well be glad of defeat. 
Whatever he happens at the time to be 
doing, the fact of his doing it seems to 
rouse the curiosity and inspire the com- 
petition of woman. That is perhaps why 
she rides, rows, swims, golfs, gambles, 
motors; or wears his coats, collars, waist- 
coats, hats, from time to time, or enters 
his professions and pushes him from his 
stool, wherever she finds him higher 
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perched than herself. We do not think 
‘hat at the bottom of her heart she loves 
ny of the things in which she loves to 
him; simply she cannot bear to see 

m first; but having seen him last, she 
bandons the competition with what has 

en unfairly called her fickleness. She is 

st constant in her will to outdo him; 
tires of nothing but victory, but she 
joes tire of that. Why otherwise should 
abandon the piano, the easel, the 
even, in the very hour when she has 
astered their arts? She gives up medi- 
ine, the law, theology, and science for 
reason but that she tired of tri- 
umphing in them. 

If it is true, however, that in the strug- 
gle for supremacy in athletics she has lost 
something of her supremacy in _ the 
graces—not the of the soul and 
heart, which she can never lose, but the 
eraces of that gentilesse (as a word once 
urs used to express it)—in which she had 

en hitherto easily first, we do not fear 
that in reconquering her primacy she will 
ever weary of it. That is something as 
native to her as the wisdom in the art of 
living which has given her a greater 
longevity than man’s, and has illustrated 
n its highest beauty and sweetest reason- 
ableness the principle of the survival of 
the fittest. 
more 


tage 


is 


graces 


As there seem to be more and 
women in the world, where there 
can never be too many, their influence in 
it is quantitatively greater than it once 
was, and as they have sufficiently evinced 
the ability to follow men in the paths 
where men have led, and to overtake and 
pass them, they may probably turn and 
resume the lead in directions where they 
themselves have hitherto led. A vast deal 
of material has been evolved by our pros- 
perity which needs fashioning in forms 
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of beauty, and in shaping and polishing it 
But 
first, her crities contend, she must begin 


woman’s finest use may come again. 


by shaping and polishing her own ideals. 
We suppose they do not expect her to re- 
turn in these to the dependent, helpless, 
thin-slippered, delicate, languishing type 
of the obsolete heroines of romance. They 
would have her keep the strength she has 
won in the athletic sports; but they prob- 
ably think that there are better manners 
than those of the athletes, and that there 
is a secret loveliness in strength which it 
is hardly less than her duty to surprise 
and then to illustrate; so that when some 
fair champion of the golf-links or the 
tennis-lawn, shines large upon the vision, 
she shall be clad in the beauty of some 
gracious planet, which is above the earth 
that it may charm the eyes and lift the 
thoughts of the beholder. It is to little 
purpose, these censors (we allow they are 
difficult) contend, that women outlive men 
in the days of their years, unless they out- 
live them also in the kindness that was 
once supposed to of greater 
strength, in the softness of their man- 
ners, the nobleness of their motives, and 
the union of these in an exquisite be- 
havior. 


come 


That is the only sort of superior 
longevity worth aiming at, and anything 
less is not to be desired or coveted. 


But we have every confidence that by the 


time the purblind, thumb-fingered, ill- 
advised law the presumption 
which must now bring it into ignominy 
with reflecting persons, woman’s more 
notent vitality will avouch itself in terms 
oblivious of all meaner expressions. It 
is to no purpose that the modern girl is 
so tall, unless she stoops to raise manhood 
into a finer ether than it now breathes 
even when standing tiptoe on its own feet. 


reverses 
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E were speaking of literature 
\W as a beautiful temple which 

cireumscribes its marts and all 
the activities pertinent to it as a trade 
or profession. This contemplation is 
justified by the transcendent quality of 
all works of the creative imagination, 
but the use of the word “temple” was 
not meant to imply any special conse- 
eration, in the ancient religious sense, 
as in the case of a sacred enclosure, 
set apart for incantations and mys- 
teries. As to human Faith itself, the 
human Imagination, on its highest plane, 
has always been one therewith; the bonds 
of the one have been the bonds of the 
other, and each has shared the other’s 
progressive emancipation. Together, they 
are the life of the human spirit—a nat- 
ural life, one that is forever being born 
again. We see a life, thus natural and 
forever renewed, everywhere around us 
in the world which is not human, and 
it is to this that the human spirit re- 
sponds — not merely to its obvious 
and superficial intimations, but to 
its unseen harmonies. 

It is this life of the spirit, through 
faith and imagination, which makes the 
world and our dwelling in it continually 
more and more interesting. Mere relig- 
iosity cannot do this for us; it is statie, 
binding us to a time and place, and 
to an established habit which precludes 
renewals. essential truth is 
hidden, it is assumed to be something 
shut up, reserved for the contemplation 
of the ceremonially initiated, to whom it 
is communicated by the specially ordained 
hierophant. The kind of temple repre- 
senting such a closure could not serve for 
art or literature or even for life. The 
roots of a plant are hidden, and so is 
the radical substance of our life, but 
only in the light and air is there any 
developed meaning or beauty, any natural 
flowering or fruitage. 

Whenever there has been a confinement 
of the imagination there has been a like 
confinement of human faith, from lack 
of reasonableness and light. When, in 
the course of the annual Eleusinian pro- 
cession in ancient Attica, Thespis in- 


Because 


augurated the recitation of the godd 
Demeter’s story, he was doing someth 
which no hierophant of the Myste: 
ever dreamed of doing; he was ans 
ing the question arising in the minds 
those Hellenic devotees as to the reas 
ableness of the procession itself. T 
attempted justification of the faith w 
also the initiation of the Greek dran 
just as the cathedral miracle and m 
tery plays of the middle ages were of t 
English and Continental. The justifi 
tion was the more significant because 
was concrete, itself a quasi - dramatic 
argument rather than a logical analysis. 
The leap from the Eleusinian rite to thie 
Dionysian theatre is made by faith «s 
truly as by the imagination—by faith 
still lingering within the temple precinct 
though A®schylus has taken the place of 
the hierophant and of Thespis. A cer- 
tain sacred obligation has been relaxed, 
and the human story and the mystery 
of human destiny have begun to displace 
the divine story and the holy mysteries. 
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If we pass from the Hellenic to the 
Semitic field, we find in the whole his- 
toric course of thought and faith no 


such relaxation. The sacred association 
dominates all life, leaving a very narrow 
range for imaginative activity, from a 
purely human centre, and lifting all 
spiritual operation into the sphere of its 
exaltation. We see what must be the 
limitations of art and literature under 
a strain so tense and transcendent. In 
this rarefied atmosphere the individual 
sinks into insignificance, absorbed by 
deity, and the whole visible world be- 
comes a trifling and bewildering illusion. 
Man is held forever plastic to the hand 
of his Creator, and may not make an 
image of anything on his own account. 
Representative art is impossible. The 
soul becomes aseptic as against human 
as well as material contacts. 

The case of the Indo-European was far 
different. Polytheism was for him a 
stage of his imaginative development ef- 
fecting something which seems to have 
been impossibie to Semitic monotheism. 
It was not only a diversification of divin- 
ity, imparting to divine manifestations 
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softened and varied masks and hues 

a fertile and catholic imagination, 

t. in itself, a dramatic growth through 

tie inspirations, with ever-increasing 

fnement of form and feature, in this 

spect keeping pace with the advance of 

try and the plastic arts. In fact, it 
efined itself away by processes of self- 
facement. That is, it was humanity 
which was finally exalted. The demi- 
god sueceeded the god, and when the 
half-gods go, it is man who arrives. 

[he most exalted form of Semitic 
faith, as exemplified in Hebraism, in its 
course and independently of any 
magination of the kind which takes 
shape in representative art, had its is- 
ue in the conception of a divine hu- 
manity. But this conception was adopt- 
ed by the Indo-European and rejected by 
the Semite. In Christendom it became 
the inspiration of the imagination in art 
and the consummation of its freedom in 
every line of culture. Without it the 
Renaissance would have been futile, and 
the are and compass of modern civiliza- 
tion could not have so far transcended 
that of ancient Greece and Rome. It 


own 


is due to this dominant conception that 


what was best in 
blends harmoniously 
with our own. 

We see, then, of what sort our temple 
of literature is, how it is most catholic, 
humane, and natural, and how, without 
an altar or secret shrine or any sacro- 
sanet association, it is yet not altogether 
mundane. For while the divinity, which 
no-man hath seen at any time, is not ap- 
parent to any sense, even through oblique 
and elusive personation as angel or dryad 
or nymph, yet it is so latent in man and 
nature that all forms of beauty, all har- 
monies of tone and color, have their 
source in the divine fire, of which uni- 
versal life is but the flame. 

That fire itself is forever in hiding; 
it does not lend itself to our handling 
or juggling. Its flame is its veil, with 
every degree of light and shade—a varied 
and shifting illusion, but, in time and 
in the world, our only sensible or think- 
able reality. Our spiritual intuition of 
something eternal, transcendentally es- 
sential, does not affect us as it does the 
Oriental, inciting to contempt of the 
phenomenal and to the quest of Nirva- 


ancient culture 
and beneficently 
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na; it helps us rather to sane content- 
ment with our dwelling, the possibilities 
of which for beauty and excellence are 
as remarkable as its limitations, because 
the divine is not divorced from the hu- 
man. The feeling of this intimate union 
may be called the Christian sense, and it 
favors alike noble aspirations and the 
freedom of imaginative activity. 

We have to go back of not much more 
than three centuries to find modern lit- 
erature quite shut in from the multitude, 
as ancient and medieval 
ways was. 
it was a 


literature al- 
Though not a sacred enclosure, 
cloistral seclusion, with strict 
canonical regulations constituting its so- 
called classicism; the singing-garments 
of its choir had the similitude of sur- 
plices, even when worn by such masters 
as Dante and the later Milton; and its 
character was largely determined by 
its limited and for the most part 
tocratic patronage. 

These features, which lasted well into 
the cighteenth century, were relieved in 
such writers as Boceaccio, Rabelais, Chau- 
cer, Cervantes, and Montaigne by a hu- 
mor almost medievally quaint, and often 
as grotesque as the gargoyles and other 
fantastically gross devices of the cathe- 
dral-builders. From Aristophanes to Mo- 
liéte, it was humor which especially repre- 
sented the free play of the human spirit, 
and reacted against virtuosity, which is 
the grave of the imagination, as religi- 
osity is the grave of faith. 

3ut for the appeal of letters to the 
unlettered through dramatic representa- 
tions the sequestration of English litera- 
ture must have continued until it should 
be broken up by the education of the 
common people; and in this levelling-up 
process it is curious to note the im- 
portant part played by the old English 
Bible. This movement, which led on to 
nonconformism, puritanism, and democ- 
racy, was for generations in violent an- 
tagonism to the drama, which, while it 
included within its appeal an illiterate 
populace as much addicted to bear-baiting 
spectacles as to playgoing, was fed and 
sustained by royal and aristocratic pat- 
ronage—a fact which accounts to a great 
extent for the large part taken by kings, 
queens, and princes in the stage repre- 
sentations themselves. If middle-class 
British popular opinion and moral econ- 
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vention were built up and established by 
general educational progress, it is equally 
evident that imaginative literature was 
chiefly stimulated by the aristocratic in- 
fluences which sustained the drama. 

Scholars—at least such as were true 
children of the Renaissance, as even 
Milton was, though a Puritan—gentle- 
men, and all courtly personages and 
influences, were directly associated with 
everything which sustained the con- 
tinuity of culture and which encour- 
aged great literature, from whatever 
social rank it might spring; they also 
fostered the freedom of the imagination. 
The same kind of influences had been 
gracious, sometimes condescendingly but 
always with genial sympathy, to the 
medieval chansons and the songs of the 
troubadours and minnesingers; and in 
oldest Hellas it was in royal halls, as in 
that of Alcinous, that the bards had their 
prospering audience. 

Almost it seems that our temple of 
literature is changed to a palace. The 
choir is still there, but the singers have 
been secularized, and are under less con- 
straint as to theme, and under none as 
to manner, apart from the ancient obliga- 
tions of their art. This freedom, in 
the successive stages of -its progress, 
involved neither political nor religious 
liberty, and was, therefore, imperfect, 
limiting the scope, though not impairing 
the esthetic quality, of literature. 

There was a kind of suppressed pagan- 
ism in all this palace ritual. The cult 
of the Muses lacked no tribute, but free- 
dom of thought and conscience was de- 
veloped through other influences, separate 
from literature; separate also from aris- 
tocratic culture—such influences as 
brought on the great English Revolution. 

It is through the progress of a popular 
culture that our temple of literature has 
ceased to be a palace, ceased, indeed, to 
be an enclosure of any sort, until we 
have come to look upon it not as an 
edifice, in which one compartment is 
added to another from age to age, but 
as in every age an entirely new resur- 
rection, a living thing forever reborn, 
and so with us as nature itself is, and 
more intimately, since its whole animate 
structure has in it the pulse and breath 
of our own human life. In it all the 
beauty and essential worth of the past 
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lives again just as it lives again in 
life; its written symbols remain, as 
old abbeys do and the old castles, 
more indelibly, because more caref 
cherished by us, with often a roma 
sentiment for the old courily things 
have grown alien to our contempo 
sense and spirit. Like Reginald H 
wood, in Swinburne’s recently published 
novel, we have “rather a weakness 
that pink and perfumed sort of pocm 
that smells of dead spice and preserved 
leaves; it reads like opening an old jar 
of potpourri, with its stiff, scented tu 
of verse and tags of gold embroidery gor 
tawny in the dust and rust.” 

The progress of education and of 
democracy does not directly promote 
great literature, but it effects a chanve 
of conditions by which all literatur 
great or little, is modified in tone, met 
od, and appeal. Within less than + 
centuries the alteration has been a trans- 
formation. Such limitations as were sti]! 
imposed upon the freedom of the imag 
ination have disappeared with the old 
courtly association. Literature is wholly 
in the open, and it has all classes for 
its audience, accommodating itself 
none, except in its wilful self-degrada- 
tions. The choir is uncloistered and as 
free-throated as the birds of the air, 
though its strain is less exalted and of 
shorter flight. The art of prose it is 
which has now preeminence—in history, 
interpretation, and story. The hero of 
fiction is simply man or woman, not thie 
armored knight or the noble chatelaine. 
Nature is seen plain, as truly as it is in 
science. But neither man nor nature is 
belittled by this divestiture, rather each 
is invested with a new apparel of greater 
wonder and far greater interest. The 
magic is gone, but not the charm; 
much of the picturesqueness, too, but 
not romance. 

It is significant that modern periodical 
literature began with this era of trans 
formation and has faithfully registere:|! 
its progressive stages. From the days 
of Addison, when the professional pub 
lisher first appeared, it has been the most 
important stimulant ‘to creative geniu- 
and the means of its extensive radiation 
to all classes of readers. Its variety of 
interest has kept pace with the wonder- 
ful diversification of genius itself. 
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The Purloined Giraffe 


BY & F. 


PETER TALBOT enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being a lawyer without 
competition. His was the only law- 
office in Smithfield, and he profit- 

i accordingly 

When Smithfield was elevated to county- 
seat dignity it became necessary to elect a 
listrict attorney to prosecute criminals. 
Peter’s friends and clients insisted that he 

cept the nomination. 

Weighty were the reasons they advanced 
for their choice. He was just the man for 
the place; he was the only man for the 
place. If he failed to run there would be 
no district attorney at all. That was un- 
heard of. Ergo, he must run. 

Peter refused flatly. From the first he 
foresaw danger lurking in the_ honor. 
Despite his energetic opposition he was nom- 
inated on both tickets. Immediately he en- 
tered on a desperate campaign to cireum- 
vent his own election. Night after night 
he stood in front of the post-office and tear- 
fully besought his hearers not to cast their 
suffrages for him. Blackly he painted him- 
self as an incompetent unfit to hold that 
office or any other office. For the first time 
in his life he refused to stand treat, and he 
denounced hotly the platforms of both par- 
ties whose tickets he graced as nominee. 

All in vain. His self-deprecation was 
ardently praised as modesty, and his sud- 
denly acquired teetotalism afforded him ad- 
ditional popularity in temperance circles. In 
the face of his vigorous anti-Talbot campaign 
he was elected by a unanimous vote—lack- 
ing one. 

The trouble he had prognosticated came 
almost as soon as he assumed office. Jona- 
than Lindner, his star client, was arrested 
for stealing a giraffe! 

Girafies had always been a weakness of 
Jonathan’s. For years he had pondered 
deeply the problem of the usefulness of the 
giraffe as a domestic animal. To this day 
there is on file in Washington a patent ap- 
plication for a movable gate at a railroad 
crossing which is nothing else than a tame 
giraffe standing on one side of the street 
with his neck stretched horizontally across. 
The train passes. The giraffe’s tail is 
gently tweaked. He raises his head—and 
the road is clear. No lubricating oil neces- 
sary, and rust unknown. Patentee, Jona 
than Lindner, Near by hangs his design 
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for a movablk telegraph system to be used 
by an advancing army, in which giraffes 
officiate as peripatetic poles. Patentee, 
Jonathan Lindner. Hardly less clever is his 
circus idea for a giraffe as combined zoo- 
logical exhibit and central tent-pele. Guy- 
ropes superfluous. Patentee, Jonathan 
Lindner. One difficulty confronted him al- 
ways. He could not find the giraffes. 

For miles around he searched the sur- 
rounding country in the hope of securing 
the coveted prize. For years he consulted 
cireus posters in the hope of locating one 
of his spotted friends. Nineteen shows de- 
nied him his longing. He despaired; he 
never gave up. 

One morning Peter Talbot, his attorney 


** GIRAFFE GATE” FOR RAILROAD CROSSINGS 
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and friend, dropped in to see him at his 
home concerning some litigation of mutual 
interest. “ Paw is in th’ pawior,” said Jona- 
than’s eldest “He went in there an hour 
and he left wurrd no one, wuz to dis- 
turb him. I guess you can go. All right.” 
Into the parlor marched Peter Talbot No 
sign of Jonathan As he was about to leave, 
faint sounds reached him from the chimney 
flue, which ran upward through the house 
from the top of a huge open fireplace. He 
was covered with bits of cotton batting. 

‘Jonathan, Jonathan,” said Peter Talbot, 

it seems to me your inventive mania is 
driving you to parlous lengths. Is it 
sible that you are lining your flue 
cotton 

“It is possible ; 
was the rejoinder. 

* Don’t you know, man, that cotton will 
burn the first time the fire is lit?” 

ot 

‘Then wherefore?” 

‘Simply because,” 
joinder. “It’s my own chimney, my 
cotton, and—my own business.” 

Jonathan was a 
changed the subject. “ By the way, 
than,” he continued, “do you know 
is a circus coming to town to-morrow? 
issued a license to-day. I saw the posters 
came along. They've got two giraffes,” 
he added, importantly. 

“ Three of them,” said Peter. 
told me yesterday.” 


pos- 
with 


it is probable ; it is true,” 


was the oracular re- 


own 


Peter 
Jona 
there 


We 


good client ; sO 


as | 


“ The agent 
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Next morning the circus reached Smi 
field. The giraffe trio proved not the le 
of its attractions. In the morning th 
marched proudly at the head of the str 
parade and stood nobly on exhibition + 
rest of the day. After the evening perfor 
ance the tents were lowered and the cir 
made ready to depart. It did not leave t] 
night. Ia the midst of the bustle and « 
fusion of removal some one discovered t] 
one of the giraffes was missing. 

A searching party was at once organiz 
For hours it scoured the vicinity in a d 
perate effort to locate the missing anim: 
In the gray of early morn its efforts m 
their first reward. Footprints were four 
in a swampy field that lay on the edg 
the town. They were undoubtedly those « 
the missing ruminant. Interspersed amo. 
them were the footprints of a man. 

The head showman bestowed one glan 
at the marks. “Who in this town 
shoes with hobnails covering his 
he inquired. 

“ Jonathan Lindner,” was the instant 1 
sponse. “He has worn ’em that way thes 
thirty vears.” 

The footprints led to the edge of a brool 
not far from Lindner’s farm. There a 
trace was lost. 

Later in the day Jonathan was arrested 
He sent for Peter Talbot, and engaged Pet: 
to defend him. 

Not long afterwards the head 
called at Peter’s office. 
district attorney. 

‘I am he,” said. Peter, with pardonabl 
grammatical exactitude, 

‘I am the man the giraffe of who wa: 
stole,” said his visitor. “ We have arrested 
the man the shoes of who fit the footprints 
alongside the last ones of my poor giraff« 
They tell me he has been a-seeking a giraff« 
for years. We want a search-warrant to 
go through his house and barn.” 

“ Every facility will be afforded you,” said 
Peter. “I shall assist you all I can.” 

“We need it,” said the showman. “ They 
tell me the lawyer for the prisoner is a 
scalawag who will stop at nothing short of 
murder to save his client.” 

“You must have been talking to one of 
his friends,” said Peter, pleasantly. “I 
dare say the legal talent on your side of the 
ease will hardly suffer by comparison. |! 
shall get the warrant at once.” 

They searched Jonathan’s house for two 
whole days. The giraffe was not found. 


wea 
heels 


showma! 
He asked to see th 


At the end of the week the trial took 
place; it was a trial that will long be re- 
membered in the annals of Smithfleld 
County. Peter Talbot, district attorney, 
prosecuted relentlessly. He proved to the 
jury that Jonathan had sought a giraffe 
for many, many years. He established the 
identity of the footprints beyond a doubt. 
He showed clearly that the footprints 
stopped at the boundary of Jonathan’s home. 
Shaking his forefinger at the prisoner in 
the witness-chair he defied him to swear 





THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


he never laid a hand the show 
giraffe. 

I did not,” 
hesitation. 

After that the district attorney addressed 
jury. So able was his oratory that 
conclusion of it looked 


one chance 


that on 
man’s 

‘1 swear cried Jonathan with 
out 
the at 
the his speech 

had not 


as 
though the prisoner in 
a million. 

Jonathan left the witness-chair 
proached Peter Talbot. “ Traitor 
. paid you to defend me.” 

‘So you did,” the 


and ap 
!” he hissed 
calm 


Was response. 


Have I had a chance to defend you as yet? 
The prosecution has taken up every moment 


When I 
fee it 


chance 
for 


had a 
time 


have 
will 


time. 
my 


ort oul 
to earn 
to talk.” 

Crossing to the other side of 
table, Peter Talbot 
ury—this time 
le pointed out 


be you 
the counsel 
once more addressed the 
on behalf of the accused. 
that the prosecutor had 
yvoven a strong circumstantial web. One 
strand was lacking—the most important 
strand. Where was the giraffe? No one 
had him in the company of the pris 
oner: no one had seen him at all. For all 
they knew, there never was a giraffe. A 
giraffe, he argued glibly, is not a chicken, 
a dog, or a pair of shoes. You can hide a 
dog. You can destroy a pair of shoes. You 
can boil a chicken and get rid of him or het 
that way. Who ever heard of boiling a 
giraffe without leaving a trace? Who ever 
heard of boiling a giraffe, anyway? Who 
could eat a giraffe if boiled? No one. The 
prisoner, therefore, could not hide the 
giraffe in question If he could not hide 
him, the giraffe must be found before the 
prisoner could be convicted. “ The State,” 
he concluded, dramatically, “has _ failed 


seen 


PROSECUTED RELENTLESSLY 


miserably to elucidate that one point. The 
keystone of its arch of proof is missing ; 
which means there is no arch at all. Give 
the prisoner the benefit of the doubt.” 

The jury stayed out for five hours. At 
the end of that time they filed in wearily; 
they stood six to six. 


Late 


1 
nouse 


that 
Once 


he called at Jonathan's 
more he found his client in 
the front parlor. Jonathan was sitting on 
a chair, staring into vacancy. At once Peter 
noticed a change in the room since his last 
appearance. The large open fireplace had 
heen closed in with a heavy leather screen. 

* Jonathan,” said Peter, warily, “ it 
chilly in Don’t you think you ought 
to light a 

“No” 
curtness, 

* Ever 
batting 

Peter was staring at 
ually a smile 
countenance, 
his glance, 
cornei of 
tail! 

“ Jonathan,” said Peter, solemnly, “I 
think you ought to send that showman a 
check for a thousand dollars.” 

“ Peter,” said Jonathan, feebly, “I never 
meant not to pay for it. I have already 
sent him a check for twelve hundred.” 

“That,” said Peter, firmly, “ condones the 
greater offence. This morning you swore on 
vour oath in court that you never laid a 
hand on him.” 

i. spoke 
definitively ; 
a rope.” 


night 


is 
here. 
fire?” 
said Jonathan, with noticeable 
“The chimney doesn’t draw.” 
since you put that cotton 
the sereen. Grad 
itself his 
Jonathan turned and followed 
the upper 
there hung a 


loosened ovel 
Gently looped over 


the leather 


screen 


the truth,” said 
idding softly, “I 


Jonathan, 
led him with 
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Mary and her Dog 
Vary had a little dog: his name was Peekaboo. 
He followed her to school one day, and almost caught her, too! 





Lullaby—for Grandma 


USH-A-BY, grandma: 
The baby should cry 
\ half-hour for exercise. No, let him lie. 
Of course it’s not brutal nor cruel, but kind, 
So hush-a-by, grandma, 
And try not to mind. 


Hush-a-by, grandma: 
The baby must eat 
At regular intervals; it is not meet 
That an infant be nourished whenever he 
cries. 
Then hush-a-by, grandma, 
The doctors are wise. 


Hush-a-by, grandma: 
The baby soon learns 
He'll not get the third time the toys that 
he spurns; 
You may pick them up once if they happen 
to fall, 
Then hush-a-by, grandma, 
However he bawl. 


Hush-a-by, grandma: 
He must go to sleep 
\lone by himself; for no vigil we keep, 
Nor rock him, nor hush him, nor croon to 
him low. 
Then hush-a-by, grandma; 
‘Tis far better so. 


Hush-a-by, grandma: 
Go not unto him 
Because he awakens; the chances are slim 
Of his sleeping again if he’s fully aroused. 
So hush-a-by, grandma, 
There, list!—he has drowsed. 
Epona Kinestey WALLACE. 


Natural Punctuation 


*“LJOW would you punctuate this se 
tence?” asked the teacher of gramma 
and rhetoric: 

“*As John opened the book three five 
dollar bills evidently placed there by his 
cousin fluttered out from between the pages 
and were caught up by the breeze.’ ” 

‘I think, professor, if you would allow 
me, | should make a dash after the bills,’ 
said the pupil, promptly. 

S. G. 


** Sorry" 


[™s easy to say words like these: 


“ Exeuse me, mother,” “If you please,” 

“T beg your pardon,” “ Certainly,”— 

Oh, they are easy as can be. 

There’s just one word I cannot say, 

Although I try the hardest way; 

It’s “ sorry,” and I do not see 

Why such a small word troubles me. 

At home they say it’s ’ecause I won't; 

Oh, they don’t know, they truly don’t, 

How I feel sorry round my heart, 

How my throat aches and my eyes smart. 

1 just can’t make the words come 
through! 

If you were me, what would you do? 


Avice VAN Leer CARRICK. 





A Progressive Dinner 


BY GERALDINE MEYRICK 


HEN Smith came home at early night 
A hungry man was he; 
Full conscious of his appetite, 
While hunting for his key. 
His home was up the topmost flight— 


’Twas well, as you shall see. 


He savored soup in Thompson’s hall, 
With half-disdainful sniff; 

Then said, “It is not bad at all,” 
And took another whiff; 

It furnished what musicians call 


An excellent motif. 


When past the second newel-post, 
He felt a happy glow: 

“The Browns are having turkey-roast! 
The stuffing’s good, I know. 

The very thing I longed for most, 


When I was down below !” 


Still on he kept his upward course: 
“T hope the Johnsons dine. 

Plum pudding? Yes! With brandy sauce— 
Or is it sherry wine? 

No matter,” he declared with force, 


“Tt’s surely very fine.” 


Now home at last, and well content, 
He heaves a cheerful sigh, 

And ealmly hears his wife lament 
How things have gone awry: 

“The soup was spilled, the meat missent, 


And some one stole the pie.” 


She feared that angry words would pass, 
That Smith with rage would choke; 

Instead—“ I dined en route, dear lass,”— 
Most graciously he spoke; 

“ Now bring me but a demi-fasse, 


And something good to smoke.” 
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The Wreck 
“* The 


The Very Earliest 
WO imps, prehistoric small boys, 


Once were making the deuce of a noise, 


Thus annoying their mother and aunty, and 


dad, 


When he cried, “ Go and play on the shore 


antediluvian 


And remain there till quarter to four!” 
(Or some equivalent phrase, for I know no 
watches they had). 


So they scampered away, full of glee. 

But how soon they came back, goodness 
me ! 
As if had 


fled in unreasoning fright. 


they met with some bogey, and 
Then up rose their papa, looking black 
Because they had dared to come back. 

(For in those less enlightened old times dis 


obedience did not seem right.) 


Too 
For 
While 


much out of breath to explain, 
a moment they panted in vain, 
pointing in speechless dismay to the 
quarter from which they had run; 
But at they broke full 
chorus: 
“Twas the 


behold!—they had made the first pun! 


length out in 


because Ichthyosaurus!” and 


Tupor JENKS. 


MONTHLY 


ship has struck a dreadful rock; put it on quickly, miss!” 
“ Oh, let me drown, if I must wear a thing that fits like this.” 


MAGAZINE. 


Commercia 
HE pers: 


ly cond 
ed party to 
Holy Land 
been spend 
the morni 
at Bethleh 
They had vi 
ed the Ch 
of the Nati, 
the site of 
Stable Cra 
the Fields of 
Shepherds, 
the other sc 
of the Christ: 
story. Now 
was lunch-ti 
and they wi 
waiting in 
local hotel 
the opening 
the door mar 
ed Salle 
Vanger. 

“Well, I ne 
er!” ejaculated 
one. “ How th: 
do make trad 
off of religio: 
round here! It don’t seem hardly right.” 

“What is it, Maria?” inquired her co: 
panion. 

“Matter! Look at that sign. They just 
work that manger idea for all it’s worth in 
this town!” S. F. B 











Boy. “ Did you ever have 
before, Maggie?” 

Macore. “ Oncet in school, 
my bottle av red ink.” 


yer palm read 


when I spilled 
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nappreciated 
MMIE at 
the age where 
form pales 
the sub 
At the 
party he 
t to, the 
ncipal dainty 
the supper 
s delicate 
chicken 
pretty 
paper 
On his 
turn he was 
it through the 
ial catechism. 
‘ And what 
1 you have to 
| 
“Huh! noth- 
but hash in 
indle-shades!” 
S. F. B. 
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imed 
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lled 


Charged 

THREE little 
girls, each 

vith a _ penny, 
went to a near 
by drug - store 
ind asked the 
lerk for a piece 
of chocolate, 
vhich was worth 
ten cents. They 
each laid down 
1 penny and 
started away, 
when the clerk 
reminded them 
they owed him 
seven cents 
more. The old- 
est, aged seven, 
called out, 
Well, charge it.’ When they arrived at 
home, their mother, knowing the amount they 
had, and seeing the amount they had spent, 
asked them how they got so much for so 
little. 

The same little girl 
mamma, we charged it.” 

“To whom?” said her mother. 

“Why,” she replied, “to the man, 
ourse.”” Se ee 


Fr om 


replied : eZ Why, 


of 


Not to be Translated 


“TLJTOW do you translate Ik verveele my, 
into English?” a Dutch lady once in- 
quired of John Motley. 

“ Je m’ennuie,” answered the historian. 

“ But that is French.” 

“ Yes,” said Motley; “ it has no equivalent 
in English, because in English the sentiment 
does not exist. Britons never bore them- 
selves, but only other people.” 


S. V. D. 


Simultaneous 
Vi "HEN thirsty William quaffed a draught 


out a 
lt also seemed 
Of Spot, his black-and-tan! 


DRAWER. 


Satisfaction 


battered 
the 


can, 


to slack thirst 


The Dark 

Tate my window-pane 
The trees like fingers knock, 
loud I 
The tick of 


So cannot hear 


mother’s clock. 
The rain, like trailing ghosts, 
Sweeps by above my head, 
As through the dark I stare 


From out my small white bed. 
Of course IT know they’re rain, 
And 


I knew it 


that wind blows trees at night, 


But more before 


They took away the light. 
Maser KIne. 

















The Fireside Elephant 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


H me, how frequently | pant 
To be a stately elephant! 
With skin so thick and strength so great 
He scorns the puny pricks of fate, 
The while his shoulders well may bear 
A really untold weight of care. 
Ah, were I he, I will aver 
I'd be a model householder! 


Tis possible, I grant you that, 

He is not suited to a flat; 

Yet you'll admit at once that he 

Is builded for economy. 

He need not stoop to pick things up; 
He wants no valet, cook, or maid; 

His hand is spoon and fork and cup, 
And e’en a straw for lemonade. 


And when the ice-box hoard has shrunk 
To puny size in fourth-floor rears, 


He takes a 
trunk, 
And sits a-fanning with his ears. 
Or when the days are wintry chill, 
And windows must the air exclude, 
He leaves his nose across the sill, 
While folk below prepare their food! 


shower-bath from 


The household elephant’s a thing 
Worth any bard’s imagining! 

For when his spouse prepares to darn, 
His tusks may hold a skein of yarn, 
The while, a cook-book in his nose, 
He rocks the cradle with his toes, 
And trumpets in a manner mild 

To gratify his happy child. 


Show me _ the who would not 


pant 
To be a gentle elephant! 


man 





Of Course 


[frtLs Frances came home from Sunday- 
school very much disturbed, because, as 


she said, “ Miss § didn’t know. any bet- 
ter than to talk to us about the Philistines, 
when of course she meant Philippines.” 
L. D, P. 
8 


The Best Gift 


OE, who has written a letter to Santa 

Claus, asking for every conceivable thing 
dear to the heart of a small boy, after due 
consideration adds this postscript: 

“Dear Santa Criavus,—Please send me 
one surprise. Jor.” 





» Santa 
le thing 
ter dus 


end me 
Jor.” 





